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Columbia Grafonola, 
Price $200 
Other models $15 to $350 
Prices in Canada plus duty 


HE RECORD played on the Columbia Grafonola is more than a 


record—it is reality. Through the marvelous Columbia reproducer, 
every individual musical pulsation- every modulation of every note 
comes back with volume and warmth the same as the original itself. 


The splendid resonance so essential to reproducing orchestral 
music; the de/icacy needed to carry the notes of whispering wood- 
winds and murmuring strings; the ability to convey the /ving warmth 
that gives great voices their personality—these make up the miraculous 
perfection of the Columbia reproducer and Columbia TONE. 


Clear, natural, brilliant, true—these words are hardly enough to 
describe it. Only ove word can truly tell all that ‘Columbia tone” 
implies—and that single word is: //fe/ 

Look for the “‘music-note” trade mark— 
the mark of a genuine Columbia Grafonola. 
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College or Marriage? 


Should girls who expect to marry go to 
college? There will be a lot of girls debat- 
ing this matter next month, and a lot of 
mothers will be telling them that if they 
can get married now they had better do 
it and let college go. What do you think? 
Margaretta Tuttle says no girl of twenty 
knows enough to make her a good wife or 
a reliable marriage proposition. Mothers 
and fathers and daughters and young men 
generally will want to read her article. 


Holy Fire 

The very air of great, mysterious, won- 
derful Russia seems to flow about one 
while reading this story by Miss Wylie, 
author of “‘The Return” in this issue and 
“Melia No-Good” in July. It is a 
stronger story than either of them. 


The Ne’er-Do-Much 

Have you ever read a story that kept 
you guessing more than this or left you 
more “‘up in the air” at the end of the 
installment? In a whole week of imagin- 
ing you could not hit on what happens 
next month. Illustrated by J. M. Flagg. 


The Hidden People 

This is a story by Sinclair Lewis about 
people that you who work and live in 
cities see every day and yet know nothing 
about. Not even:-their love-stories, which 
may be just as fine and true as yours. 
Pictures by Charles E. Chambers. 





































The Institute 

If you are trying to save on food in 
order to help in our war for the freedom 
of the world—and of course you are—you 
will profit by the advice of the Institute 
this month and every month until the 
victory is won. If what you want to 
know is not in the department, write. 



















Galsworthy—“ The Juryman” 


Only a master could put into one short 
story as much of story interest and of food 
for thought as John Galsworthy has in 
this account of an Englishman who 
served on a jury before which was tried 
a British soldier charged with attempted 
suicide. The juror was like most men— 
loved his wife and children and home, 
spent most of his cime in his business, and 
had never come close to the things that 
make one think of eternal issues in ele- 
mental terms. Love and life—and love 
of life—are here, all beautifully drawn. 
The story was illustrated by Frank Craig. 
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F the nation were not at war we should 
devote this page this month to 
“talking shop.” It has been a full 
year since we called attention to the 

work and successes of the magazine and 
invited a larger body of readers than we had 
ever had before to go on with us while we 
enlarged the magazine—not merely physi- 
cally, but in scope and vision and use- 
fulness. During the months that have 
passed since then we have been content 
to let results speak for themselves, which 
they were doing satisfactorily from our 
point of view as well as that of the readers, 
if the seventy-five thousand new homes 
into which the magazine has been wel- 
comed may be taken as evidence. It has 
been an exacting year, because more 
has been required of us than ever before; 
and we have striven to meet the require- 
ments as never before. There is not a 
department in the magazine that has 

not had to readjust itself, not once 

but several times, in meeting the 
problems that have arisen in the pub- 
lishing world in the year of our Lord 

just passed. But we end the year 
stronger for our efforts, and getting 
stronger and better equipped to serve 
you, now that the wheel of time and 
events has whirled around a posi- 

tion where service is the first consid- 
eration, of humanity by the nation, 

of the nation by the individual. We 
have some one whose knowledge can 
match your every need for informa- 
tion, particularly in the matters of 
food preparation and conservation, 

two things which just now mean the 
success or failure of our side in the 
struggle for and against democracy. 

In short, we are prepared to do our 
part during the coming year; we shall 

do it with a feeling that we, too, are 
serving our country. And later we'll 

talk shop. 


Waste Not, Want Not 


N athousand hills are cattle, thou- 
sands and tens of thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of them; in 
countless pastures are sheep and 
lambs, tens and hundreds of thousands of 
them; here a few and there a few, in the 
nation’s feed lots are hundreds of thousands 
and millions of hogs; and of all these living 
animals 538,000 steers, 291,000 calves, 625,- 
ooo sheep and lambs, and 2,132,000 hogs will 
be wasted in one year if just one wee little 
ounce of meat or fat is thrown away each 
day by every one of the nation’s 20,000,000 
families. But nobody wastes an ounce; 
several ounces would be nearer the average 
daily wastage for all except the poor, who 
can purchase meat so infrequently and in 
such small quantities that there is nothing 
left to waste. A little while ago we did 
not think of such things; if we could afford 
to buy meat and waste it—why, it was 
nobody’s business but our own. And 
because there was more than enough pur- 
chased for the homes on the hill there was 
not enough for the homes under the hill, 
which was their concern, not ours—then. 
But now that the whole country has 
contracted for a service which no man can 
see the end of, it becomes the duty of 
every loyal citizen to do whatever will 
help, to do nothing that will hinder. No 
one is asked to skimp; every one is asked 
to be careful in purchasing and preparing. 
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Plan to have too little of some things— 
such as meat; fill in with something “just 
as good”’ for the purpose—such as cheese, 
nuts, etc. By this means shall we find 
plenty for our own needs and be able to 
spare plenty for the needs of the world. 
It is the duty of every woman who looks 
after a family’s food-supply to plan her 
meals and her purchases so as te avoid 
waste, dangerously akin to sinfulness at 
any time—disloyalty, to say- the least, in 
such a time as this. 


Going! Going! 


TRENUOUS days are these for John 

Barleycorn. Late in May Professor 
Irving Fisher of Yale accused him of 
robbing us of eleven million loaves of 
bread a day. Mr. T. M. Gilmore, Presi- 
dent of the National Model License League, 
made a counter-attack, but Professor 


Another Great Serial 


which is every bit as good as “The. 
Red Planet”—the best Locke story, 
people say, since “The Beloved Vag- 
abond”—and which is about a young 
man and a girl in England and a girl 
in France—where our own boys will 
soon be—has just been written 


By William J. Locke 


The young man was a pampered 
only child—‘“brought up like a toy 
Pom,” says Locke—who somehow got 
the name of “Doggie,” which fitted 
him all his life—in boyhood days when 
he was a sissy and in the Great War 
days when the French girl called him 
by it because she thought he was so 
called because he was so faithful and 
true and loyal. It’s a fine story and 


Will Begin Next Month 


Fisher had plenty of ammunition and held 
his ground. A few days later the American 
Medical Association met in New York, 
and John didn’t have a leg to stand on 
when the doctors got through with him. 
They: cut away all his false pretenses and 
condemned him both as a beverage and as 
a therapeutic agent. In short, they said 
that he is no good anywhere at any time 
under any circumstances. Then, on June 
11th, the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate reported Senator Sheppard’s res- 
olution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution providing for national pro- 
hibition. That is the “drive” the nation 
has been waiting and preparing for. Ii 
the resolution has not been acted upon 
before you read this, you should let your 
Congress representatives know how you 
want them to vote. It seems to be an 
excellent chance to end a national evil. 


Looking Ahead 


rr ISDOM is the principal thing; 

therefore get wisdom; and with 
all thy getting get understanding,” said a 
wise man of long ago and afforded us 
something to ponder over here and now. 
It will assist us to later wisdom if we at 


Fi--as 


to Say 


the present time get a little understanding 
of just what it is that confronts us in the 
present and for the immediate future. Jy 
the first place, this war, big though it may 
be and likely to strain us to the utmost, is 
yet but an incident in our national life 
if we meet it as a nation should. It looms 
large now, and all the necessary machinery 
to meet it should be created at once; but 
in doing so care should be taken not to 
rob us of elements that will be vital ip 
our future. For in a little while a day will 
dawn with no fighting to do, and all the 
war material will be useless, and men will 
come home ready to go on with life. In 
our hands is the keeping of that which 
they are going out to defend, and they 
must find it worth living for when they 
come back. Ours must be a larger knowl- 
edge than is usually displayed in warring 
countries. One or two or five years hence 
must find the national life profiting by 
this national outpouring of service 
and loyalty, but it will not unless we 
who stay at home look beyond the 
smoke of battle to the unparalleled 
opportunity for service that will be 
the happy lot of this nation the day 
the treaty of peace is signed, and 
prepare to meet it. 

In a little while the young men 
will be gathering in their camps; they 
will have laid aside every care and 
responsibility. What they have been 
doing some one else must do; what 
they have been caring for must be 
passed on to others. Day after day 
they will go about their tasks as if 
the whole of life were compassed in 
the one day they know; while we 
who stay at home will be thinking 
of tomorrow and its duties and of 
the years that are the natural ex- 
pectation of every one in peace time. 
Inevitably we will hope for certain 
things; so let us plan for them. Chief 
of all, let us make up our minds that, 
so help us God, this war shall not 
reach down to the boys and girls, 
that we will bear all its heavy bur- 
dens and leave them to prepare for 
the work that will follow the war. 

And so when it comes time for the 
school bell to ring, let it ring wherever 
it has rung before and in any new place 
that even a few can be gathered together 
in the name of education. 


Save the Seed Corn 


It is not too early to think of these things 
and make your plans. Indeed, the United 
States Bureau of Education issued @ 
warning some months ago against the 
tendency to call upon our young people for 
material help at this time and made an 
appeal for this year’s high school graduates 
to crowd the lower college classes to make 
up for the loss of those who have gone to 
war. The colleges have given a splendid 
example of patriotism, but they have at 
the same time laid a duty upon the rest 
of the people, which can be met only by 
sending the younger boys to the class- 
rooms that have been vacated. When the 
war is over there will be made upon us 
such demands for men and women of 
knowledge and training as have never 
before come to any country. As a wat 
measure, as a peace measure, send the 
young people back to school. 

WILLIAM FREDERICK BiGELow, Editor. 
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PRAYER OF THE - 
GARDENER,1917_—_s-- nis 
Ay Sara Teasdale 


hinery 

Coa 

not . ATHER, with awestruck eyes I see 
vital in How the worn world hungrily 
lay will ae Stretches empty hai Oh, make 

all the I: My garden fertile for -neir sake! 
1en will I. 
ife. Ip NT: Here in my small, square garden-plot 

which f That harbored phlox and forget-me-not, Sat 
d_ they AWN: Honeysuckle and columbine, e~” 
n they ii The flowers are uprooted, plant and vine; eal 
knowl- |) Father, help me to garner in Ww Wh, 


varring Food, where only flowers had been. 

hence | I, who had not knocked before, 

ing by Knocked at last on earth’s brown door; 
It opened, and the shoots came through, 
Fresh and sturdy and crisp with dew. 
But this green miracle must be 
Wrought with care—and patiently 
May lowly rain and kingly sun 
Work with me till it is done. 
Father, let not my awkwardness 
Make my little offering less, 
For howsoever small it be, 
Thy children wait it hungrily. 


TL 


wh 


And in my work make me aware 

How near Thou art in earth and air; 
How from the dead leaves springs up life; 
How peace is purer after strife; 

How through a maze beyond our ken 

We reach Thy feet at last. Amen. 
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The Young Man jerked his 
chair back in frank resent- 
ment. “It would be inter- 
esting toknowwho we are!” 
he said with some venom 


HE dinner itself was. rather 
unique. A South American gen- 
tleman of fabulous fortune, but 
little further creative achieve- 

ment, had come to New York City on his 
sixtieth birthday for no purpose whatso- 
ever except to dine and wine, according to 
his own bright tropical imagination, those 
particular North American writers, artists, 
actors, musicians, and other national idols 
who, during the past twenty years or so, 
had most excited his admiration through 
the trenchant medium of the North Amer- 
ican Press. 

The idea, of course, was distinctly neat. 
It fitted one’s fancy like a glove—to ignore 
all the people you know in the world— 
and invite only the people you wish you 
knew! Just the audacious ingenuousness 
of it entranced the favored ones! Just 
its absurd egotism consoled the slighted! 
Outside these realms of Favored and 
Slighted, sheer curiosity consumed all 
other emotions. 

Between the announcement of the plan 
and the actual consummation of it there 


was certainly time in all truth for sheer 
20 


The 
Noe’er-Do-Much 


A Serial by 


Eleanor 
Hallowell 
Abbott 


— Illustrated by 


curiosity to have consumed almost any- 
thing. November 2oth being the festive 
date in question, it was fully seven months 
earlier that the South American gentle- 
man’s urbane publicity agent had first 
commenced his whimsical master’s most 
whimsical campaign. From that May till 
that November there was scarcely a news- 
paper in the United States that did not 
make at least weekly mention of the ap- 
proaching event. 

Very adroitly, very diplomatically, at 
first, the proposition had been broached: 
South America’s admiration in general for 
North America! South America’s admira- 
tion in particular for the United States! 
Certain South American people’s very spe- 
cial admiration for certain people in the 
United States! Signor Dario Carmi’s very 
special admiration, for instance! A recent 
photograph of Signor Carmi! Photo- 
graphs in due time of Signor Carmi’s 
hacienda, of Signor Carmi’s mahogany 
trees, of Signor Carmi’s gold and turquoise 
coffee service! Casually then, in perfect 
psychological sequence, appeared a com- 
ment on Signor Carmi’s passion for hospi- 


James 
Montgomery 


Flagg 


tality! Equally casually, equally psycho- 
logically, from time to time, followed a 
picture of Signor Carmi’s favorite North 
Ainerican moving-picture actor, a poignant 
quotation or two from Signor Carmi’s 
favorite North-American scientist, a flat- 
tering estimate of North-American heroism 
as exemplified by a recent rescue from 
drowning which had just attracted Signor 
Carmi’s attention! Signor Carmi this, 
Signor Carmi that, Signor ‘Carmi the other 
—till by July, except in the want columns 
or the weather report, you could not be ab- 
solutely certain that somehow, some- 
where, Signor Carmi’s mysterious person- 
ality would not pop out and boo at you! 

Then right in the midst of all this myste- 
riousness and all this July, Signor Carmi 
himself, through the same urbane agent, 
announced quite definitely and coolly to all 
concerned the impending fact of his six- 
tieth birthday, with the hope and dream 
that had so consumed him for twenty 
years—to celebrate that birthday in New 
York City in the company of those particu- 
lar people who in his own ardent study of 
national characteristics seemed “most 
representative to him of, not so much the 
fine arts, perhaps, as the fine hearts of 
North America”! In the pursuance of this 
hope and dream he straightway apprised 
the North American public of his intent 
to give a great dinner-party in New York 
City on the evening of November 2oth. 
Then, behind many flourishes of modesty 
and deprecations of unworthiness, Signor 
Dario Carmi withdrew from public print 
as mysteriously as he had entered it. 

But the public print by no means with- 
drew from Signor Carmi. In Washington 
on the first of September every morning 
paper flared forth as front-page news the 
fact that the President of the United 
States had not only received but accepted 
his invitation. The invitations were on 
vellum, it seemed, and wonderfully hand- 
illumined, like the face of some priceless 
old missal. 

In a dingy San Francisco tenement, 
across a tattered coverlid, the dying author 
of a long-dead song displayed his own 
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dozen diilerent reporters. Along the 
Pacific coast at once a score of rival cities 
vied suddenly with one another in a brand- 
new kind of competition. In big Manhat- 
tan at least a hundred artists, writers, 
musicians, actors, acknowledged the honor 
gg modestly as individual temperament 
permitted. Boston contributed her own 
conservative number. 

From all over the country then—north, 
east, south, west—isolated celebrities 
jumped up as it were and reported, 
ever jubilantly, ‘Expect to be present! 

The famous hostelry 
chosen for the event 
fairly creaked in its new 
paint and pride. 

People who had skep- 
tically denied the very 
existence of Signor Carmi 
swore how On every street 
comer that they had 
never doubted him! Ru- 
mors spread like wild-fire 
that he had even in- 
duded railroad-tickets in 
his invitations! Bar- 
keepers named new 
drinks for him! Haber- 
dashers dedicated their 
weirdest-colored socks to 
him! At candy-shops 
and cabarets, people ate 
to him, danced to him! 
Till by November the 
publicity had indeed 
reached such a stage that 
lots of people who weren’t 
invited pretended that 
they were, while some who 
really were invited were 
only too glad to pretend 
that they weren’t! 

Then, all of a sudden— 
as such things seem al- 
ways sudden—the din- 
ner itself happened! An 
affair momentous, unique 
even in a city as momentous and unique 
as the great city of New York! 

Against a scarlet background as 
excitative as an acre of oriental poppies, 
in a dazzling foreground of silver and 
crystals and candles and napery and 
strange exotic ferns, amid throbbing 
harps and wheedling violins and ecstatic 
flutes and twittering song-birds Signor 
Carmi’s five hundred guests sat down 
together to dine! 

Like a drift of artificial snow the 
myriad tables packed the banquet 
room. In gay little groups of four, six, 
tight, each guest according to his kind 
hurled himself into the general fervor 
of the scene. Much strutting pride was 
certainly there—and much humility! 
Brain, Brawn, Heart, Soul, Lungs—all 
indiscriminately represented! In a blue 
flannel shirt that he thought symbolized 
the “Equality of Man” the Richest 
Eccentric of New England joggled 
elbows with a spangle-smothered, little 
Prairie Poetess who had mortgaged her 
whole tarred-paper homestead in a des- 
Perate effort to achieve for this one 
night at least the—equality of woman! 
Unable to talk church-doctrine with his 
Own special vis-A-vis, America’s most 
famous Theologian, a World-Renowned 
Prize-Fighter was entranced to find the 
Theologian perfectly competent to talk 




































































magic invitation to the staring eyes of a 


Eleanor Hallowell Abbott 


prize-fighting with him. “Recognized you 


from your picture, sir!’’ beamed the World- 
Renowned Prize-Fighter. ‘‘Same here!” 
confided the Theologian—his speech as 
facile as his mind! 

Almost everybody’s speech seemed facile 
this night. In great waves of sheer nervous 
excitement the myriad voices rose and fell, 
while over all, transcending all, from his 
high-raised platform at one end of the 
room, Signor Carmi himself, indisputably 
actual, small, swarthy, vivid, with the 
President of the United States on one side 
of him and Goodness-Knows-Who on the 


























Somebody’s chair jerked back quite bumpily from the table. 
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other, beamed down upon his guests. 

Flowers, favors, wines, waters! Limit- 
less brands of cigars and cigarets! Fruit 
from the tropics! Game from the arctic! 
Epicurean detail indescribable! Nothing 
neglected, nothing overlooked, nothing 
forgotten—except the introductions! 

Oh, of course there were perfectly formal 
name-cards at every plate, and the instant 
a guest reached the threshold of the magic 
room and confided his name to the head 
waiter he was ushered at once to his own 
name-card. But then, as far as that goes, 
he had always known who he was! It was 

the stranger seated on his left or his 
right whose personality so bewildered 
and evaded him. Even though by much 
craning of the neck he discovered that 
stranger neighbor’s card to read 
“Brown” or “Smith,” what earthly 
conversational opening did that give 
him—unless of course he happened to 
be a New- Yorker and knew instinctively, 
as all New-Yorkers seem to know, the 
name, face, nom de plume, and previous 
condition of servitude of every celebrity 
in the world. 

But every table couldn’t boast a 
New-Yorker, and judging from the 
particular shyness and gloom that 
seemed to have settled down somehow 
on a certain little table in question it 
was painfully evident that no social 
leaven whatsoever was working there! 
This little table, anyway, was a bit 
unsocially placed, being crowded way 
off for one exigency or another into a 
fern-shadowed corner under a glowering 
balcony. Awfully jolly and secluded 
for two people who knew and liked 


“Personally,” said Puss, “I 


suggest that we beat it!” and she was gone like a flash through the swinging door 
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each other, but just a trifle dull and desert- 
islandy for four who had never laid eyes 
on one another before and judging now 
from their most blatant divergence of type 
and taste could scarcely be expected ever 
to cross one another’s paths again. If 
poverty makes strange companions, so also 
do dinner parties! 

Of the four guests thus isolated, one was 
an old, old man with the particular type 
of exquisitely tissued, cameo-featured coun- 
tenance that bespeaks at once generation 
after generation of intellectual breeding. 
And one was a piquantly vivid little red- 
dish-haired girl of eighteen or so, as in- 
genuouslv fashioned as the white muslin 
gown and sky-blue sash which adorned her. 
And one was a very outdoorish-looking 
young man, with eager shoulders and a pair 
of shrewd gray all-American eyes. And the 
fourth was a most citified young woman— 
dark, slender, inert—with a strangely odd 
suggestion of big emotions smoldering 
somewhere under the almost insolent sang- 
froid of her manner. 

Yet dull as it may be, no dinner con- 
versation is ever obliged to languish utterly. 
There is always the salt to talk about. And 
the pepper. No matter what your own 
past may have been, or what you are rea- 
sonably justified in expecting your neigh- 
bor’s future to be, it is always perfectly 
safe to say, ‘Will you kindly pass me the 
salt?” or, “May I trouble you for the 
pepper?” Also for gamier flights of fancy 
there is always the centerpiece to be dis- 
cussed. In this case the centerpiece was 
white lilacs. 

“How—how 
Man. 

“Tender?” scoffed the Young Man. “I 
hate the smell of ’em!” 

“Gracious! But where did they come 
from this time of year?” thrilled the 
Young Girl. 

“Personally,” drawled the Young Wo- 
man, “that little sprig there is just the one 
touch I need for this black lace gown.” 
And with a languid, but none the less per- 
sistent piracy she reached out to annex the 
sprig in question. 


tender!” smiled the Old 


nvr the people at the table just beyond 
this dumbness and this fern-sequest- 
ered nook were discussing neither salt 
nor pepper nor Regelio-Cyclus Irises, but 
prattling hilariously among themselves 
like a cage of magpies! One of them was 
a well-known actress, and another, a foot- 


ball hero of the hour. And two of them 
at least were calling each other by their 
first names. And some rollicking voice was 
rallying another about a picture in the 
Academy. Like a deliberate tantalization, 
their laughter filtered through the fern- 
fronds. Gayer and gayer rose their festive 
voices. Blither and blither chimed their 
mutual felicitations. 

For some particular reason the sound 
seemed to irritate the Young Man at the 
lonely table. And just as the pompano 
was being served—with a fresh peal of 
laughter from the table beyond—he 
jerked back his chair in quite frank re- 
sentment. 

“Maybe it would be fairly interesting to 
know who we are!” he asserted with a touch 
of real venom. 

Poised with a salted almond halfway to 
his lips, the Old Man stopped in mid-air, 
as it were, to consider the suggestion. 
Then impulsively with his fine, faint smile 


The We’er-Do-Much 


he seemed to gather the whole tableful into 
the very heart of his own humor. 

““Oh—I’m—not so sure—about that,” 
mused the Old Man. “If you’d known 
who you were as long as I’ve known who I 
am—you’d be rather glad of an accidental 
armistice—such as this.” Like the crackle 
of fine porcelain the sweet old face fretted 
suddenly into a myriad infinitesimal lines 
of whimsical speculation. ‘To slip even 
for one short hour out of your identity— 
and sit only in your actual personality? 
It seems very restful—to me!”’ smiled the 
Old Man. 


[X a palpable flutter of excitement the 

Eighteen-Year-Older put down her fork 
and stared around at her table-mates with 
widely dilating eyes. “‘Why—why, do 
you mean,” she gasped, “that we don’t 
any of us know who—any of us—are? 
Oh, of course I knew that—I didn’t know!” 
she confided. ‘“‘But—but! Oh, isn’t it 
perfectly awful?” she collapsed with an 
ecstatic little giggle. 

“The ‘awfulness’ is easily abated,” 
conceded the Young Man. ‘Now that 
we’ve broken the ice, it ought to be simple 
enough for each one of us to tell.”’ 

Again the Eighteen-Year-Older laid 
down her fork. ‘Oh, what fun!” she 
quickened. ‘Who'll tell first?” Already 
three dimples had opened in her cheeks, 
and her small plump hands were fairly 
prancing to clap themselves together. 

“Why — tell — at —all?” drawled the 
Dark-Haired Young Woman across the 
crystal edge of her glass. 

“Why—indeed?” urged the Old Man. 
“‘Doesn’t Time strip us soon enough of all 
life’s romance and mystery.” Flamingly 
for an instant his faded eyes kindled to 
the gay, throbbing, Arabian-Nights sort 
of scene that encompassed him. Then 
very quietly, with a courtly, old-world 
bow, he turned back and raised his glass 
to his companions. “To be dining—like 
this—with the unknown—I call it delight- 
ful!”’ he smiled. 

“Oh, of course it’s—romantic,” con- 
ceded the Young Man. “It’s merely the 
practical side of it that—that irritates me. 
Especially,’ he complained, “if one hap- 
pened, for instance, to want the salt or 
pepper and found himself totally unable 
to attract his neighbor’s eye—nor allowed 
by law to kick him in the shins. What 
conceivable form of address can he fall 
back on? What—”’ 

“Oh, if that’s all you want,” inter- 
rupted the Dark-Haired Young Woman, 
“‘just a mere conversational handle, as it 
were, whereby one can grab hold at will of 
another’s attention ’’—with her dusky head 
tilted ever so slightly to one side, she nar- 
rowed her mocking eyes to his, “‘my name 
is—Mary!”’ she challenged with unruffled 
nonchalance. 

Across the Old Man’s aristocratic face 
the sudden faint twinge of shock faded 
almost instantly into a vague, reminiscent 
sort of humor. “And mine is—is Johnny,” 
he confided with precipitous gravity. 

“‘J—J—Johnny?”’ gasped the Eighteen- 
Year-Older. 

“Oh, all right, I’m no quitter,” grinned 
the Young Man acridly. ‘If I can stand 
it—I guess you can. My name is Mar- 
maduke!” 

“Marmaduke?” protested the Eighteen- 
Year-Older. With the air of one who 
suddenly suspected herself of being trifled 


with, she withdrew slightly into her chair 
“My name is—Puss!”’ she said coldly, | 

“Puss?”’ screamed everybody all at 
once. “Who ever heard of a celebrity being 
called Puss?” they giggled. 

“Oh, of course there was 
Boots,’” scoffed the Young Man uproari. 
ously. “Is it remotely possible that—» 

But nothing at just that moment seemed 
half so imminently possible as that the two 
great tears welling suddenly in the young. 
ster’s eyes should come rolling down he 
cheeks into her plate. 

“Oh, glory!” gasped the Young Man, 
Quite helplessly he turned to the other 
woman. “For heaven’s sake, M ~M-Mary, 
soothe the child!” he whispered desper. 
ately. 

“Quick—J -Johnny—say 
implored Mary. 

““Why — why — Puss—dear?”’ pleaded 
the Old Man. 

“Oh, it’s all right—now,”’ rallied Puss 
with a shake of her head. ‘“‘It’s only that— 
I can’t bear to be teased!” 

“Teased?”” mumbled the Young Man. 
It was his turn now to lay down his fork. 
With a frown as black as a charcoal 
smutch he turned from the great, gay, tan- 
talizing scene just beyond him to probe 
instead the childish, blue-eyed enigma so 
immediately presented tohim. ‘‘ P—Puss,” 
he demanded a bit peremptorily, “what 
ever in the world did you do?” 

‘“*What—ever—did I do?” bristled Puss, 
There were no tears in her face now, buta 
most infuriate flush. ‘‘What ever didI do 
to get here, you mean?” she stammered 
resentfully. ‘“‘What ever did I do to—to 
earn the right to be here, you mean? 
Why—why!” With a little quivering ges- 
ture of appeal she thrust out her small 
hands suddenly toward Johnny and Mary. 


“Puss jn 


something!” 


[* was Mary who reached the emergency 

first. ‘Silly Young Man!”’ she drawled. 
“What else could this child have done 
except—except— Why, of course,” she 
quickened joyously, “this is the child 
who, snatching off her very short—very 
bright—red flannel pettiskirt, goes dashing 
heroically down a railroad-track—just in 
time to flag the something express before 
it plunges into the burning bridge! Every 
generation produces one such prodigy: 
Every—” With a shrug of finality she 
turned back to the Young Man. “And 
you, of course, ‘Duke,’” she mocked, “you 
are the engineer who built the burning 
bridge! What? No? Oh-h.” With 
stare so long and slow that nothing but its 
sheer audacity relieved it of its insolence 
she bent forward suddenly to appraise the 
the Young Man’s fine, bronzed skin, his 
sun-bleached hair, the faintly arrogant line 
along his lower lip. ‘Well, you're some 
kind of a wilderness-tamer, anyway! 
attested with conviction. 

“Am I?” scoffed the Young Man. — 

“And you—” she turned speculatively 
to the Old Man. Once more her dark ey 
narrowed to her thought. ‘And you ate 
the editor of some extraordinarily fine and 
distinguished magazine,” she expel 
mented slowly. 

“Or else a—a president of some theolog 
ical seminary,” interposed Puss 4 bit 
breathlessly. 

“Am I?” mused the Old Man. The 
white hand lifted suddenly to smother the 
smile on his lips seemed only emphasi 
somehow the pale amusement in his ey® 
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“And what is it, dear, that this Walter person wants this week?” asked Mary rather gently. “ Why, this 
week,” flamed Puss, “he wants to take a lady around the world.” “Isn’t it a pleasant evening?” fended 
the Young Man conscientiously. “I said,” repeated Puss coldly, “that he wants to take a young lady 
around the world.” “ Well, I would most certainly encourage it,” the Old Man hastened to reassure her 
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“‘And—I?” challenged the Young Wo- 
man named Mary. 

“Oh, you? You're easy!” laughed 
Puss. “With that forehead of yours, with 
those wise, wise eyes, with your poise, with 
your—sarcasm, you’re a—a—? Why, no, 
I don’t helieve you’re a schoolteacher, 
after all!” finished Puss a little wildly. 

“Why, how any one could hesitate a 
moment, I don’t see,” interrupted the 
Young Man blithely. “Why, look at the 
kind of wisdom she’s got in her eyes! 
Fancies—not facts! Look at her hands! 


Talk about being temperamental!” he’: 


teased. ‘‘A creature all mists and moon- 
shine!” With an-impulsive gesture’ ‘he 
reached out and turned Mary’s hand to the 
light—a short-fingered, almost startlingly 
executive hand, with the palm callouSed 
‘like a strip of white tape along the base of 
the fingers. “Oh, I say,” collapsed the 
Young .Man weakly, “I could have sworn 
you were only a—a poet!” 

“A poet?” quickened the Old Man. A 
tritle quizzically he stared from Mary’s 
frank hand to her distinctly subtle and 
unfrank face. Floriculture?” he. ques- 
tioned vaguely. ‘‘Are you perhaps an 
impassioned botanist? Have you invented 
by chance a plaid iris?” 

“Have I?” smiled Mary through her 
long, languorous, half-closed eyes. 

“All the same,” kindled Puss, “‘even if 
we're not going to tell who we are, we 
might at least tell who we wish we were, 
mightn’t we? We’ve got to have 
something to talk about, haven’t 
we? Always haven’t-you thought 
it would be perfectly glorious to 
have a masquerade party where 
every guest should come dressed 
as the thing that he’d like to have 
been?” 

“Such as what?” questioned 
the Young Man quite bluntly. 

“Yes, what do you really wish 
you were?” smiled Mary 

““Yes, what?” protested the Old 
Man. With age’s most wistful 
estimate of youth he scanned the 
gay little face before him. ‘Yes, 
what could you possibly wish to 
be—instead?” he sighed. 

“TI wish,” said the gay little 
face, “‘I wish that I was the old- 
est, boniest skeleton on the bot- 
tom of the sea!” 

“What?” gasped the Old 
Man. 

“Why?” demanded the Young 
Man. 

“So that my troubles would all 
be over instead of just beginning,” 
said the gay little face. 

“Troubles?” sighed Mary. 
“Why, you poor dear! Is it so 
hard then to match your blue 
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“Oh, of course I haven’t got a Walter,” 
conceded Mary across her second olive. 
“But everybody’s got—some trouble. 
Why not tell it?. By all means—let’s tell 
everything we know except our identity! 
Certainly nothing in the world is as ex- 
hilarating as telling one’s troubles! Talk 
about being dull? Why, give us ten min- 
utes’ start and we’ll have even the New- 
York people standing up in their chairs 
to look at us!” 

“Oh, all right,” laughed the Young Man. 
“Ti it’s real troubles you’re investigating, 
let’s make a pool—and vote it to the one 
with the biggest trouble!”’ 

“Oh, but mv dears, how could we tell our 
real troubles?” protested the Old Man 
mildly. ‘Such strangers as we are to one 
another—such wayfarers. It’s so intimate! 
So dreadfully irretrievable,”’ he added a 
bit sadly. 

“Yes, but it’s just this stranger and way- 
farer business that makes it-such a lark!” 
insisted the Young Man, slyly pocketing 
his own name-card as he spoke. “Being 
all more or less celebrities, it wouldn’t of 
course do at all for each or any one of us 
to link up any specially startling confession 
with his name. But without any names, 
now? And with the extreme geograph- 
ical unlikelihood that any of us will ever 
see each other again? No single one of us, 
I mean, cherishing the remotest idea who 
another. is, and each one. surely standing 
ready to promise that for this one night at 





MY WAGE 


By Jessie B. RITTENHOUSE 


I bargained with Life for a penny 
And Life would pay no more, 

However I begged at evening 
When I counted myscanty store; 


For Life is a just employer, 
He gives you what you ask, 
But once you ave set the wages, 
Why, you must bear the task! 


I worked for a menial’s hire 
Only to learn, dismayed, 

That any wage I had asked of Life 
Life would have paid. ‘ 





hair-ribbons?” 

“Hair-ribbons?”’ bristled Puss. 
“T wouldn’t exactly call Walter 
a—a hair-ribbon.” 

“Walter?” queStioned Mary. 

“Who’s Walter?” grinned the Young 
Man encouragingly. 

“Sh-h! Sh-h!” admonished the Old 
Man. ‘“Mustn’t pry—mustn’t pry!” 

“Why not?” puckered Mary’s lips ever 
so slightly against the sleek, green sides of 
a monstrous olive. 

“Yes, surely, why not?” persisted the 
Young Man, with unprecedented whimsi- 
cality. 


least he will make no biographical investi- 
gations?” 
“Oh, I know something a great deal 


*safer than that!” interposed the Young 


Woman with real animation. ‘Something 
truly ingenious, something— Let’s allow 
one confession to be a lie—and draw lots 
for it! Then none of us would ever be able 
to prove which yarns were true and which 
was the made-up one!” 

“Foolish!” scoffed the Young Man. 
“The one who drew the right to lie would 


learn then and there that everybody ¢g 
in the crowd was telling the truth!” 

“Oh!” collapsed Mary. 

“We might have two lies,” suggested 
Puss, with unalloyed cheerfulness. 

“On a sort of fifty-fifty basis of fact ang 
fiction,” conceded the Young Man. 

“Quite as fair a proportion of narratgl 
honesty as one usually finds in modem 
society,” mused the Old Man. 

As though only too anxious to retrieve he; 
first error, Mary began at once to arrange 
the lot-drawing. From a quaint silver dish 
before her she subtracted four salted 
almonds. In two of them she punched 
little holes with the tines of her fork, shuf. 
fled them about for a moment in her loosely 
closed hand, and then quite abruptly 
dropped the first one into the Old Man’s 
blue-veined fingers. 

“Tf you draw one with a hole in it, you 
may lie, Johnny!” she laughed. 

Still with a faint expostulatory humor 
the Old Man accepted his fate, glanced 
covertly down for an instant into the hol- 
low of his hand, reddened the tiniest bit at 
the cheek-bones, and lifting the almond 
to his lips crunched it immediately into 
oblivion. “That’s all right,”’ he smiled. 

More impishly the Young Man followed 
suit. Andthen the little Young Girl. Witha 
great show of mock misgiving Mary accept- 
ed the only choice that was left to her. 

For a passing-moment then each one of 
the four sat staring a trifle aimlessly into 
space. Then as though by asingle 
concerted signal they all sat up 
very straight and looked about to 
see who was going to make the 
first move. 

Even to Marmaduke’s own sur- 
prise it was he who started the 
game. With a chuckle that 
might have been either mirth or 
dismay he produced very sud- 
denly from his pocket a tiny 
mauve-leather jewelry-box and 
placed it unopened on the table 
before him. 

“Now P—Puss,” he chal- 
lenged, “‘to what collateral extent 
are you willing to back this Wal- 
ter person as a real trouble?” 

“Oh, of course if you’re going 
to tease me!’ snapped Puss. 
“When people tease me, I could 
just do anything!” she flamed. 
“It drives me perfectly crazy, I 
tell you! It—’ Impetuously 
she reached out for the brim- 
ming, slender-stemmed  cham- 
pagne-glass in front of her. 

““No—no, Puss!” pleaded the 
Young Man. ‘‘You’re much too 
young for champagne! You’re— 
here, waiter;”’ he called, ‘‘ Haven't 
you any—any—tonics?” he fin- 
ished quite idiotically. 

“T-tonics?” stammered the 
waiter. 

To the waiter’s perturbed stare the 
Young Girl lifted her inscrutably childish 
eyes. “Why, of course,” she confided, 
“milk, you know—milk for Pussy!” 

“Oh, my dear,” begged the Old Man, 
“you mustn’t joke with a—with a waiter. 
They’re too solemn—too mechanical. They 
don’t understand, they—” 

“Oh, mustn’t I?” mused the Youngster. 
In a great flush of contrition she began 
fumbling with her knives and forks. Once 
again something (Continued on page 97) 
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We adjourned to a drugstore, where Sadie consumed a pale pink something that I trust was ice-cream. George Washington 
Square sat near by and trembled ecstatically at every mouthful Sadie took. I have seldom seen such disinterested affection. Nor 
was Sadie lacking in devotion. She deliberately broke her small cake in two and gave half to George Washington Square 


Sadie Goes to Heaven 


TAKE it that heaven is a necessary 

hypothesis of all religions. I have 

heard of religions that could do 

without hell, but never one that 
could afford to give up heaven. Exactly 
what kind of a heaven was prescribed for 
little Sadie Bernowitz I am not sure. I 
suspect that it was quite different from my 
own type of heaven, and am rather sorry 
for that. I think that we would all do 
well to share the same heaven, inasmuch 
as we are compelled to share the same 
world. But I dare say the idea is too 
conservative to appeal to most human 
beings. 

Sadie Bernowitz is a friend of mine; 
this despite a certain discrepancy in our 
ages—and our hereafters. I met her in 
West Broadway one Sunday afternoon in 


By Burnet 


Dana 


Illustrated by 


Worth Brehm 


October. She was sliding down a highly 
polished door-step railing, and as I passed 
along the sidewalk she struck me fairly 
on the chest. There were mutual apolo- 
gies and explanations and we became 
acquainted. 

“T have six teeth and a lame dog,” said 
Sadie, by way of introductory conversa- 
tion. I replied that I had nothing but an 
old silver quarter, which for the life of 
me I could not get spent. So we adjourned 
to a dejected-looking drug-store, where 
Sadie consumed a pale pink something 
that I trust was ice-cream. The lame dog, 





whose name was George Washington 
Square, sat near by and trembled ecstati- 
cally at every mouthful that Sadie took. 
I have seldom seen such disinterested 
affection. Nor was Sadie lacking in re- 
ciprocal devotion. Instead of devouring 
to the last crum the shrinking small cake 
that accompanied her order, she deliber- 
ately broke it in two and gave half to 
George Washington Square, who was like 
to die of happiness. 

“Do they have dogs in heaven?” asked 
Sadie, with a fond glance at her canine 
treasure. 

I replied that it was a delicate ques- 
tion, which had not yet been fully 
decided. 

“You can bring ’em in a drug-store,’ 
observed Sadie hopefully. 


, 
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“Quite true,” I replied. ‘But heaven 


may be somewhat more restricted.” 


“T’d like to go to heaven,” said Sadie, 
in the enthralled tone of the prospective 
traveler. “But I wouldn’t go unless I could 


bring George Washington Square.” 

From the contemplation of such 
high ethical issues we turned to mat- 
ters more temporal. I learned that 
Sadie was the eldest of five children 
whom fate had visited upon Herman 
Bernowitz, a merchant-peddler of 
the neighborhood, and his wife 
Rebecca. It was not particularly 
an intelligent distribution of infant 
life, for the Bernowitz home con- 
sisted of only two rooms and a fire- 
escape. But since the question of 
human birth is clearly the Al- 
mighty’s business, we will not dwell 
too long upon it here. Only the 
_Almighty (and possibly Mrs. Berno- 
witz) knows how many times seven 
goes into two. 

Mrs. Bernowitz was a large, 
billowing woman who scrubbed 
floors from five to eight every 
morning, and from five to seven every 
evening. The rest of the day she 
spent in solving the problem of 
seven into two. Consequently there 
was little time left for that esthetic 
practise known as “beautifying the 
home.”’ One of the great disad- 
vantages of poverty is that it pro- 
duces ugliness, which is another 
name for hell. But if we go a step 
further, we perceive that poverty 
may also produce an interest in 
heaven. Sadie Bernowitz, for in- 
stance, was passionately interested 
in heaven. She wanted to go there, 
in precisely the same way that an 
artist wants to go to Spain. .It was 
this desire that led her into the ad- 
venture of the eleemosynary hamper. 

In order to explain the hamper it 
will be necessary to point out that 
West Broadway is, in a sense, the 
continuation of Fifth Avenue. This 
coincidence, which is more ethical 
than geographical, had impressed 
itself deeply upon the social con- 
sciousness of a certain great lady 
whose name I shall not mention. 
The mere fact that she possessed a 
social consciousness is sufficient to 
denote her high station. Only the 
most fashionable ladies can afford 
to have a social consciousness. 

The great lady in question had 
felt the responsibility of West 
Broadway very keenly. She had 
entered into an arrangement with 
the local Rescu2 Mission whereby 
the poor of that vicinity should be 
provided with the discarded raiment 
of Fifth Avenue. It was a very 
beautiful arrangement. 

Regularly, then, from week to 
week, there appeared at the Mission 
a large hamper whose advent was 
the chief excitement of the neighbor- 
hood. Crowds gathered to see it 
unloaded from the great lady’s 
motor, and to cheer the two men in 
purple who carried it into the 
Mission. The two men in purple 
were exquisite in their parts. They 
bore the hamper with solemn groans, 
and just the right amount of dis- 
dain in their eyes. It ishard to say 
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whether West Broadway was more in- 
terested in the Hamper per se, or as a 
sort of spectacle. Especially enjoyable 
to the onlookers was the exquisite dis- 
dain of the two men in purple. 


— 


Bie 


Sadie hesitated, half expecting the hamper 
to give forth some hollow alarm. Then she 
crept forward, grasped the lid, opened it. 
Five seconds later a frightened little girl and 
a very astonished, but trustful lame dog 
were seated side by side in the hamper 


To Sadie Bernowitz the event thus 
described was but proof positive of the ex. 
istence of a diviner universe. She had made 
up her mind long since that the hamper 
came from heaven, which belief she had cop. 

fided to George Washington Square, 

“Those men are angels,”’ she had 
said, pointing to the two dignitaries 
in purple, “and that ”— indicating 
the motor—‘‘is God’s delivery. 
wagon.” 

It was on a morning late jp 
October that little Sadie met the 
hamper, so to speak, in confidential 
circumstances. The huge wicker 
receptacle was standing empty jn 
the narrow, dark hall of the Mission, 
awaiting the two men in purple, its 
lock unfastened, its straps hanging 
loosely at its sides. Immediately 
Sadie felt herself to be confronted by 
unusual opportunity. Her heart 
began to beat very fast. She darted 
into the little hall, dragging George 
Washington Square after her. 

There she hesitated, half expecting 
the hamper to give forth some 
hollow alarm. But no sound issued 
from the sacred trunk. Sadie 
crept forward, grasped the lid, 
opened it. Five seconds iater a very 
frightened, but determined little 
girl and a very astonished, but 
trustful lame dog were seated side 
by side in the hamper, with the top 
pulled down over their heads and 
the world quite shut away. 

Scarcely had they arranged them- 
selves with comfort when the honk 
of a motor-car was heard just out- 
side the Mission door. 

“Tt’s the angels,” thought Sadie, 
and hugged George Washington 
Square the more tightly. Through 
a chink in the wicker she saw two 
pairs of purple trouser-legs enter the 
hall. Then she heard masculine 
voices fraught with disdain. 

“Take ’old, ’Enry,” said the first 
angel, ‘an’ we'll ’eave the ole 
barsket into the car.” 

“Take ’old yourself,” retorted 
the second angel. “D’ y’ think I’m 
a bloomin’ hexpressman?” 

There was a brief pause, devoted, 
upon the part of the angels, to 
divers preparatory groans; then 
Sadie felt herself lifted bodily into 
midair. 

“Seems ’eavier than usual,’’ re- 
marked the first angel. 

“Wot if it is?” replied the sec- 
ond. ‘Wot if it is? Oo are we to 
know ’eavy from light? Get the 
bloomin’ barsket ’ome, that’s what 
I s’y!” 

Followed more angelic groans, 
and finally a definite conclusive 
bump as the Hamper was tossed into 
into the car. Shortly thereafter the 
motor began to whir, and_ the 
celestial chariot moved forward 
toward its exalted destination. 

“We're goin’ to heaven, George 
Washington Square,” cried Sadie, 
as she crouched upon the floor o! 
the hamper. ‘That’s where we're 
goin’.”” George Washington Square 
gave a short bark of pleasure and 
licked his mistress’s face in token 
of eternal fealty. 

The journey was not a long one— 
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“Hodgson!” said the queen, “take that hideous little beast out of my sight! Have it removed at once 
from the house!” ‘Very good, Madam.” But Sadie took a fresh grip on George Washington Square, and 
faced the advancing angel with flashing eyes. “1 won’t let you touch him! I won’t! I won’t!” she cried 


was far shorter, indeed, than the ordinary 
human would have supposed. The car 
stopped; the angels seized upon the 
hamper, bore it off with further grunt- 
ings, and deposited it at last in a Place of 
Darkness. 

Sadie waited until she was quite sure 
that they had gone and then cautiously 
raised the cover of the hamper. There 
was a sort of twilight all about her. 
Peering out, she found that she was in a 
cavernous chamber of receding walls 
and crawling white pipes that led to an 
upright cylindrical contrivance of sinister 
aspect. This contrivance, terrible to 
relate, was aglow with red-hot coals, and 
gave off a noticeable heat. Moreoever, 
one could see through the open mouth of 
it sulfurous flames leaping fantastic. 
For one awful instant little Sadie thought 
that she had got to the wrong place, that 
all was lost. But suddenly, at the far end 
of the room, she perceived a flight of 


stairs lifting hopefully upward, and her 
optimism returned. 

“T always knew there would be stairs!” 
said Sadie, and taking George Washing- 
ton Square in her arms, she made for the 
celestial ascent. 

At the top, very naturally, was a door, 
which she opened. A narrow passageway 
confronted her. She crept through it on 
tiptoe, until she came to another door 
flanked by a remarkable flowered screen. 
And beyond the screen— 

“Oh!” exclaimed Sadie. “Oh! oh! 
We're here!” 

A room, more vast than any earthly 
room need possibly have been, lay before 
her. From its ceiling depended a gigantic 
cluster of—could they have been icicles? 
—and upon its walls were hung wondrous 
draperies, with strange pictures woven 
into their hearts. The Bernowitz apart- 
ment, even including the fire-escape, 
would have fitted into this one room thrice 


over. But who are we to draw comparisons 
between heaven and earth? 

In the center of the room stood a lustrous 
table, and upon the table was a silver 
dish, filled to overflowing with beautiful 
fruits: red apples, yellow bananas, golden 
oranges, huge Lunches of purple grapes. 
Sadie walked slowly forward and selected 
an apple from the dish. Then she looked 
at George Washington Square, who wagged 
his tail encouragingly. So Sadie began to 
eat the apple. 

It was not until she had reached the 
last few mouthfuls that she perceived the 
embarrassment of her choice. What should 
she do with the core? Obviously she could 
not put it back into the dish, and one of 
the disadvantages of heaven seemed to be 
a total lack of rubbish-heaps. 

At this critical moment the sound of 
footsteps fell upon her ears. She glanced 
despairingly about the immaculate room, 
and then popped (Continued on page 101) 
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“ OERVE the world or perish!” sounds the modern challenge 


to nations and religions. 


Heeding the warning, realtz- 


ing the seriousness but not afraid of the duty the world was 
calling on her to perform, America has entzred the arena of 
world affairs, offering her mighty power to “*make the world 


safe for democracy.” 


But America has a republican form 


of government; every citizen shares in its responsibilities. 
Which means that her citizens must learn to think in world 
terms, else she can not hold her proper place at the council table 
where will meet the representatives of the federation of the 


world. 


The article that follows provides this world outlook. 


Bishop Bashford, its author, has been intimately in touch 
with China for more than a decade and has seen at first hand 
the diplomatic battle there between the forces of aggrandizement 


and of unselfishness. 


He has long been a trusted, although 


unofficial, adviser of the Chinese Republic. From his remark- 
‘ able experience he has gained a vision of world democracy 


triumphant over all the blighting forces of despotism. 


It ts 


an inspiring and comprehensive message that he gives below. 


HE conviction that the king or 
emperor is a ruler by divine 
right and that all other individ- 
uals and peoples exist for the 

state is the essence of autocracy. The 
conviction that government is a means to 
an end, that the welfare of the people con- 
stitutes the end, and that government is of 
the people, by the people, for the people, is 
the essence of democracy. The United 
States is the first successful experiment in 
democracy in the history of the world. 

January 22, 1917, President Wilson de- 
livered his famous address before the Sen- 
ate on the League to Enforce Peace. In 
this address he maintained “that no na- 
tion should seek to extend its policy over 
any other nation or people, but that every 
people should be left free to determine its 
own policy, its own way of development, 
unhindered, unthreatened, unafraid, the 
little along with the great and powerful.” 
This means a democracy of nations. April 
2, 1917, Mr. Wilson foilowed his plea for 
the democracy of all nations by his famous 
address before both houses of Congress, in 
which he summoned the people of the 
United States to join with the Allies in at- 
tempting to overthrow German autocracy 
and make democracy safe throughout the 
world. This is individual or personal 
democracy. 

April 4th the Senate, by a vote of eighty- 
two to six, and April 6th the House, bya 
vote of three hundred and seventy-three to 
fifty, responded to Mr. Wilson’s summons 
by the declaration that a state of war 
exists with the German Empire by 
reason of her warlike acts upon the 


United States. April 14th the House by 
28 


a unanimous vote 
and April 17th 
the Senate by 
a unanimous 
vote established a 
war budget of 
seven billion dol- 
lars for the prose- 
cution of the war 
in the interest of 
the democracies of 
the world. This 
far-reaching and 
unselfish action, 
with the — further 
sacrifices which 
these votes make 
necessary, will 
probably put the 
United States at 
the head of world 
democracy for the 
twentieth century. 


Russia. 


The Rise and Fall of Personal Democracy 


Probably before the close of the twen- 
tieth century all thoughtful people will 
recognize that the United States, of all na- 
tions, exercised the deepest political in- 
fluence upon the human race during the 
nineteenth century. Down to the opening 
of that century the civilized world did not 
believe in a government of the people. 
With the exception of a few Christians, 
most of whom had been driven to distant 
lands by their refusal to submit to tyranny, 
the Church, down‘to 1800, united with the 
State in upholding the divine right of kings. 
Coming events which now seem probable, 
if not inevitable, will show that democracy 


A new era is dawning; democracy is rising triumphant 
In these lands today more than six hundred 
the people, for the people,” but, inspired by the shining 


is slowly winning the victory over the 
human race. That democracy has been 
slowly winning its way during the past 
half-century is shown in the advance ot 
parliamentary institutions in every coun- 
try in Europe, in Canada, in Australia and 
New Zealand, in South Africa; in the fact 
that every British colony left free to create 
its own political institutions has adopted a 
written constitution modeled after the 
American prototype; in the struggle tor 
the right of existence upon the part of the 
Russian Duma and the Chinese Parlia- 
ment; in the maintenance of a Japanese 
Parliament, even though divine preroga- 
tives are claimed for the emperor; in the 
nascent and victorious struggle of women 
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over autocracy. Already in the twentieth century despotism has fallen in Mexico, in Turkey, in Portugal, in China, and in 


million people are struggling for republican institutions. They may still be a long 
example of America, mankind is making sure and certain progress toward that goal. 


for the admission of their half of the race— 
by no means the weaker in insight or in 
morals—to large influence in shaping the 
institutions under which women as well as 
men must live; and, above all in the pres- 
eat war, which we may all hope is the death 
grapple of autocracy with democracy. 

The conditions that have bred the pres- 
€nt unrest of the human race are in part 
economic as well as political. The fact 
that the nations before the present world 
war were spending $6,400,000,000 annually 
for armies, navies, fortifications, pensions, 
interest on war debts, and loss of produc- 
tive power by the removal of soldiers from 
industrial life; the fact that before the 
Present war the public debt in proportion 


to the wealth of the various nations, as 
compared with the United States, was 
resting with sixfold pressure on the people 
of Great Britain, with elevenfold pressure 
on the people of Germany, with nineteen- 
fold pressure on the people of Japan, and 
with twenty-onefold pressure on the peo- 
ple of Russia; the fact that the indebted- 
ness of the warring nations has already 
added to the previous indebtedness the in- 
credible and incalculable sum of seventy 
billion dollars, and the irreparable loss of 
the very flower of European manhood as 
the inevitable result of an attempt by 
rulers without consulting their peoples to 
thrust autocracy upon Europe and the 
world—all portend the inevitable downfall 


way from “government of the people, by 


Autocracy’s star is fast waning 


of militarism and autocracy in the not dis- 
tant future. Jf, by some strange mis- 
chance, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bul- 
garia, and Turkey should win the present 
war, the triumph of autocracy would be only 
temporary. Economic causes will force the 
civilized world to limit militarism; and 
when militarism disappears, autocracy will 
fall. The Kaiser can not accomplish the 
task in which Alexander, Cesar, and Napo- 
leon failed. 

Again, the gradual spread of popular 
education, the determination of laborers to 
secure a larger share in the products of in- 
dustry, the outflow of settlers into the 
empty portions of the globe, the awakening 


of the Far East, the discoveries of the 
29 





30 
edded possibilities of plant life under the 
Lurbanks, and of mechanical power under 
the Deisels, the Wrights, the Edisons—all 
are stirring the human race. An aroused 
humanity will increasingly find its voice 
and express its will. But humanity finding 
its voice and having its will done, under 
v.hatever form of government, is democ- 
racy. Hence, the political philosopher may 
consider the problem of democracy as in 
process of solution, and he may give the 
United States credit for inaugurating the 
greatest political achievement of the hu- 
man race thus far. 

But while the battle is well begun, only a 
childish optimism regards the war as over. 
The tremendous struggles that are under 
way in Europe, the slower and more dis- 
couraging struggles that must attend the 
growth of parliamentary institutions in 
China and Russia, and the birth of par- 
liamentary institutions in India, Africa, 
Mexico, and Turkey, the upheavals that will 
accompany the struggles of socialism—al- 
ready beginning in Europe and sure to arise 
in America and other parts of the world— 
the struggles for the prohibition of the 
liquor-traffic, for the witholding of all lege] 
protection from vice, and the profound so- 
cial changes that may accompany the ex- 
tension of suffrage to woman—all com- 
bined promise many a royal battle between 
the forces of progress and of reaction during 
the twentieth century. ; 

Americans often have had their patience 
t.ied by the delays of legislators in respond- 
ing to the will of the people, by legislation 
in favor of privileged classes, and in some 
cases by corruption of state legislatures 
and municipal councils. Hence, even 
Americans have been forced to modify 
republican institutions by the government 
of cities through commissions and by the 
introduction of the initiative, the referen- 
dum, and the recall. We were compelled 
to modify local institutions still more seri- 
ously in the middle of the last century by a 
large transfer of power from the states to 
the nation. It may increase our political 
modesty to remember that New Zealand 
has carried representative institutions 
farther than has the United States, that 
Great Britain under Asquith and Lloyd- 
George and Germany, partly through the 
initiative of the emperor, have gone farther 
in the care of public health, in old-age pen- 
sions, and in general relief of the working- 
classes than has the United States, and 
that most European cities are notably 
better governed than are our American 
cities. It ought to contribute further to 
the political modesty of the whole western 
world to know that the Chinese, handi- 
capped by political traditions and by age- 
long corruption of officials, nevertheless 
have made far greater pregress in over- 
coming the opium evil than have the west- 
ern nations in overthrowing intemperance. 


Democracies Problems of the Future 


~ URELY further struggles for democracy 
are before our own nation and especially 
before the world. To dream that the pro- 
hibition of the liquor-traffic, that the settle- 
ment of the present world war and the 
problems of Ireland, Poland, and the Balkan 
nations, and ihat the maintenance of a 
league to enforce peace embody no grave 
problems and involve no future struggles for 
representative institutions is to be blind to 
the great forces that are struggling for the 
mastery of the modern world. | Even the 


United States, which has led in the inaugu- 
ration of the political struggles for the ex- 
tension of human freedom, has by no means 
reached her goal, as our negro problem, our 
problem of the exclusion of the yellow 
races, and our labor problem prove. These 
great struggles for the extension of democ- 
racy throughout the earth, for the increase 
of economic efficiency, and especially for 
the protection of the lives and morals and 
the enlargement of the economic oppor- 
tunities of the masses, will not reach their 
final solution until they are settled upon 
the basis of righteousness and of love mani- 
fested by mutual service. Never has the 
outcome of building upon mere force and 
self-assertion, though attempted by the 
strongest powers on earth, had such ghastly 
illustration as in the present war. The sub- 
stitution of righteousness and love for selfish- 
ness and force is the only solution of our 
problem; and this solution is only another 
name for an advance of the human race in 
applied Christianity. 


National Democracy 


LREADY our review brings us in sight 
of another pressing problem: The 
relation of local self-government to the 
government of the nation. Li Yuan-hung, 
in charge of a nation which in its possibili- 
ties is among the most potent and in its ac- 
tivities among the most impotent nations 
on earth, is being compelled to face the 
perennial problem of civil government; 
namely, the relation of the parts to the 
whole, of the provinces to the nation. A 
similar struggle took place in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century in Japan and 
a little earlier in Germany, in Italy, and in 
the United States. A similar struggle is 
today confronting Great Britain with her 
Irish problem, Russia and Germany over 
Poland, Austria-Hungary, and the Balkan 
States. Professor Seeley of Cambridge 
University was accustomed to tell his stu- 
dents that nationalism, or the welding to- 
gether of component states into nations, is 
the key to the political history of the nine- 
teenthcentury. Thisaccounts, forinstance, 
for the transtormation of twenty-five sov- 
ereign German states into the German Em- 
pire, of the eight small kingdoms of Italy 
into the Italian nation, for the triumph of 
national government in the United States 
in the Civil War, and for the welding to- 
gether of the far-flung dependencies of 
Great Britain into the British Empire. If 
any nation is to survive in the fierce com- 
petition of the modern world, the central 
government of that nation must be su- 
preme. 

And yet I believe that the present strug- 
gle will demonstrate the fact that the re- 
publican form of government, allowing 
greater liberty of political action and of 
economic development to individuals and 
very large self-government to states and 
provinces and dominions, will in a long in- 
dustrial struggle or in a great war prove 
superior to completely centralized govern- 
ment. Apparently both Germany and 
Japan were making more rapid industrial 
advancement, and therefore, apparently, 
their state control of industry furnished a 
more efficient industria! organization than 
was to be found in Great Britain or the 
United States. This impression, I believe, 
was due to the fact that it requires one or 
two generations for a false theory to pro- 
duce its inevitable results in a state, where- 
as one or two decades will suffice to demon- 


America and World Democracy 


strate its falsity in private enterprig 
Both Germany and Japan, according to qj 
indications, were skirting national bank. 
ruptcy through excessive taxation on the 
one side and on the other side through no, 
encouraging individual initiative in bys. 
ness. Moreover, in war, when individuals 
and states must make large temporary gy. 
renders to a central national authority, the 
deliberate choice of a people to embark 
in war will in the end lead them to eq. 
dure greater hardships for a longer time, g 
make greater sacrifices, and to develop 
greater initiative in prosecuting great cam. 
paigns and in engaging in the deadly strug. 
gles of battle than will be possible on the 
part of a people robbed of the opportunity 
for initiative and of responsibility for cop. 
sequences. 

But if despotism is to be avoided and 
progress assured, local governments must 
enjoy large freedom. While much liberty 
may have to be surrendered in war, never. 
theless war is not the normal or ordinary 
condition of the race; and in this norm 
condition much will be gained through free. 
dom. The claim of certain western states 
to gains in civilization through woman suf. 
frage, the claim of Kansas to have the 
greatest wealth per inhabitant through pro- 
hibition, the claim of Wisconsin to progress 
in agriculture and political reforms inaugy- 
rated through her state university, and the 
claim of New Zealand to economic progress 
through socialistic legislation, together 
with the opportunity to verify or correct 
these claims through the study of these ex- 
periments, furnish marked illustrations of 
the advantages of local self-government 
for political progress. On this ground 
the United States should not abandon its 
ideal of self-government for the Philippines. 
However, instead of establishing a fixed 
date for the inauguration of self-control, 
we should pledge self-government when- 
ever eighty-five percent of the population 
under sixty years of age can read and write; 
and we should extend it to the various is- 
lands as rapidly as each reaches that edu- 
cational goal. And we should promise the 
inhabitants of the Philippines at the close 
of this process either complete indepen- 
dence as a republic or such a federation with 
the United States as may then be agreed 
upon by themselves and us. 


The Eternal Question of States’ Rights 
UT here again, if any one dreams that 
the problem of the relation of the states 
to a nation or of the dependencies to an en- 
pire has been solved, he has only to cor- 
template the perplexing problem of a 
Irish parliament and of the maintenance 0 
Austria-Hungary; he has only to watch the 
determination of California, of Canada, 0! 
South Africa, and of Australia to exercise 
sovereign rights in excluding the people 0! 
Japan, China, and India from their tert 
tories, and the grave danger in which such 
action must involve the nations of the 
earth. 

If Lloyd-George or Mr. Asquith or Mr. 
Balfour can frame a federal government 
that will weld together the world-wide ae- 
pendencies of the British Empire and make 
them all integral parts of a world-wide 
democracy, he will rise as much above Bis 
marck in world statesmanship as Bis 
marck rose above Metternich in European 
politics. It is possible that by the solution 
of this problem of the relation of the parts 
to the whole the (Continued on page 130) 
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“What could I have expected?” cried Jim. “A painted, empty-headed doll doesn’t become a woman!” He came 


toward her, reeling like a drunkard, stumbling against chairs and table. 


“And now you're going! 


But it’s not so simple 


as that. While I rotted a prisoner, you had your good time; when I came back, you lied to me, you fooled me!” 


7, HH & 


HE threw open the door for him with 

a gesture which, though he could 

not see, she knew he felt. For it 

_ had come straight from her heart. 

It said everything; all the pride and love 

and desire and prayer that had gathered in 

the deep, still places of her life flooded out 

of her like a wave of silent music. She was 

so sure that he had heard and understood 
that she did not try to speak at all. 

He stood for a moment on the threshold. 

He was breathing quickly, and the lamp- 

light on the lean good-looking face showed 
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a quivering emotion—a poignant struggle 
between a boy’s ashamed laughter and a 
man’s tears. 

“It’s the same old place, Jenny; the 
same old stairs. I counted them—a hun- 


U & 


dred. Queer how little things stick! I 
used to think of them—out there—and 
wonder if I should ever climb them again. 
I used to hate them—such a grind after a 
hard day’s work—but thinking of them, I 
got to love them. They led back somehow 
—home.” 

“Three years!” she said, scarcely above 
a breath. 

“Three! One can’t believe—doesn’t 
seem as if one could have lived through it— 
shut up in a cage like a wild beast, in pitch 


darkness, waiting.’ 
31 
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“There was waiting here, too.” 

“T knew. But it was with your own 
people. Out there, every horrible thinz 
that happened they used to ring the bells, 
and put out their flags, and we had no one 
to help us—no one to pull us straight. I 
never believed that one could die of a 
broken heart. But some of our chaps 
pegged out over it.” 

“Don’t!” 

He laughed unsteazdily. 
over now.” 

She had closed the door, and they stood 
facing each other in the room’s warm 
quiet. It was a very ordinary little room, 
and in the great block of cheap flats there 
were a hundred duplicates with the same 
chintz-covered chairs, the same rickety 
tables, the same earnest, rather pitiful ef- 
forts to be beautiful. But for them it was 
Sanctuary—the end of a bitter pilgrimage. 
His head was turned in her direction, but 
his handsome eyes were fixed beyond her in 
blank expressionlessne:s. 

“Jenny!” 

She came to him then, swiftly, almost 
savagely, clinging to him with a fierce, 
inarticulate love. Her face was hidden in 
the soldier’s shabby coat, and he bent his 
head, kissing her hair, her cheek. 

‘“‘My wife, my beloved, my sweetheart!” 

They didnot move. They remained there, 
locked together, their broken words drop- 
ping one by one into the silence, which deep- 
ened and at last enveloped them wholly. The 
echoes from the bustling station, the be- 
flagged streets, the hoarsely cheering crowds 
fell away from them, like mists before a 
calm, strong sunlight. They were alone; 
in all the world there was no one else. 

Presently, when she tried to free herself, 
he caught her back to him, and there was 
something so afraid and desperate in his 
ruthless strength that she stifled the in- 
voluntary gasp of pain. 

“Don’t go, Jenny. I could keep you like 
this for hours, to make sure you're real, 
not just one of those old dreams. If it 
wasn’t for your voice, I couldn’t be sure. 
It might be some stranger—no, no, not 
that! I should know the touch of your 
hands, your soft hair; everything in me 
would know. But, oh, God! I want to see 
you, your eyes, your smile, the color in your 
cheeks. I haven’t seen you for three 
years! I shan’t ever see you again!” 

“Hush! Hush! ” 


“Well—it’s all 


It isn’t true!” She 
put her hands to his face, caressing him 
with an urgent, trembling pity. ‘‘ What 
does seeing matter?. The outside things 
are the least of all—the shell, just the 
wrappings, they aren’t real. My eyes and 
—and hair—they’ll grow dim and dull, but 
I can’t change. Oh, Jim, don’t you under- 
stand? People who really love each othec 
—they see each other always, and they 
are always beautiful to one another, even 
when they are old, even when they are 
blind. So long as you love me, you see me, 
the real me, the only one that matters.” 
He did not answer. She led him to the 
big chair by the brightly burning fire, and 
he dropped down with a little groaning sigh 
of relief. Now that the first flush of joy and 
excitement had died down, she saw how 
thin and broken he was. And in some more 
subtle way he had changed. He had been 
so big and fine and vital, sure of life and 
himself. People had said of Jim Rowland 
that he was a manly fellow, and had cov- 
ered many things with that simple defini- 
tion. Now something new had been added 


The Return 


to him. And she was afraid, because she 
could not understand. 

She made a little effort to be gay, to 
recapture the first splendor of their happi- 
ness, but her unsteady voice betrayed the 
tears he could not see. 

“Now I’m going to get your supper. 
All the things you like best—I haven’t for- 
gotten. I made the menu months and 
monthsago. I shall bringit to youonatray, 
you are so: tired.” 

He held his hands 
to the fire. It was as 
though he had not 
heard. 

““Women talk like 
that,” he muttered. 
“They say things 
don’t. matter. Wo- 
men are different— 
or perhaps they just 
pretend out of pity.” 

“Pity?” She set 
down her loaded tray 
as though it had 
suddenly grown too 
heavy for her. ‘“‘I 
don’t understand.” 

His hands were 
clenched now, and 
showed white and 
hard in the firelight. 
His voice was so low 
and broken that it 
scarcely reached her. 

“T used to be 
rather a fine sort of 
fellow. I thought a 
lot of myself, a girl 
was lucky to get me. 
And you—there 
wasn’t any one to 
touch you anywhere. 
You could have 
picked any one. We 
were a pair, equals, 
and now I’m a hulk, 
broken, useless.” 

She ran to him 
with a cry that must 
have sounded in the 
dim years of prime- 
val life—an elemen- 
tal cry of fierce, 
wounded posses- 
sion. She knelt and 
gathered him in her 
arms like a child. 
“T love you! I love 
you, Jim! You’ve no 
right to say things 
like that. You're 
not to speak like 
that of what I love, 
of what’s mine, my 
most precious all!”’ 

Like an unhappy 
child, too, he half 
resisted her. His 
sightless eyes were 
turned to the light, and she saw how the 
knife had gone into his soul, how in his 
agony he had twisted and turned it till the 
wound was ragged. 

“Three years is an awful time,’ he 
whispered. ‘‘I used to lie awake at night, 
I used to see you, so young and pretty and 
gay, and you were with the others, Will 
Jefferson, and all that lot—and they were 
hale and free, and little by little you were 
forgetting. You couldn’t help it, and I 
lay there—helpless and rotted. There 


were nights when I had to set my iceth jn 
my filthy blanket to keep myself from cry. 
ing out. On the ship coming over, | kept 
on imagining what you felt, what yoy 
would say, and sometimes you told me the 
truth—and sometimes you pretended, and 
always I knew it would be better if | 
could have the pluck to make an end—” 
“Jim!” 


He gripped her by the wrist. His face 


“Jenny, where are you?) Why are youso quiet?” asked Jim. 
door, holding it open for me. I’m going now. I’ve got some 


would have been brutal but for those piti- 
ful eyes that just missed hers. 

“Tell me whatever is true, now. Do 
you hear?” 

‘I love you,” she repeated steadily. 

“You've not changed—you’re the same 
Jenny I left?” 2 

There was a passing of a breath before 
she answered. 

“T haven’t changed.” 

He seemed to be listening, to be brood- 
ing over every inflection of her voice. ‘Then 





the grim set lines of his face relaxed. 
With a gesture of futility he leaned against 
her, crying with the infinite pathetic weak- 
ness of a broken strength. 

“T’m a fool, I know. Women are differ- 
ent. Out there one went mad thinking of 
things. I should have understood. It 
seemed natural, inevitable, and all we had 
to keep us going was the thought of coming 
back to some one sometime.” 


“She’s by the 
tact, though you mightn’t think it, and I wouldn’t spoil such a scene of connubial bliss for the world ” 


Kit Andrews piroutted on her heels, and the two women looked at each other steadily. 


_He fumbled in his breast pocket, and 
drew out a smudged square of cardboard. 
Defaced and cracked though it was, she 
recognized it. She knelt there, staring at 
it, and suddenly her hold of him weakened. 
Her hands dropped limply in her lap. He 
laughed unsteadily. 

_, Am I holding it upside down?. Well, 
Its you, Jenny. Don’t you remember, you 
gave it to me just before I left? I kept it 
all the time. One German Johnny tried to 
take it from me, and I struck him down, 
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and that was why they kept me back when 
the other disabled chaps were sent home. 
I used to cling to it at night, like a fright- 
ened kid clinging to his mother. And I was 
so proud of you. I showed it to the other 
fellows, and listened to what they said. 
Somehow it made me feel less down-and- 
out to know you—you were so beautiful.” 
He groped blindly for her hand and lifted 
it to his lips. ‘‘ You'll have to be my eyes 


RS 


now, Jenny. I want to know how you are 
looking now. I want to know how you do 
your hair, and the color of your dress, and 
—and everything. I want to see you, 
Jenny.” 

She leaned her head against his shoulder. 
“Just think of me as you remember me. 
There is nothing changed.” 

“And the room?” 

“T have left it as we had it then.” 

“How could you manage? There was 
only the allowance,” he puzzled. 
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“T worked. There is plenty of work for 
women now.” 

“T know. How I laughed! My Jenny, 
with her high-heeled shoes and her dainty 
clothes—working!” 

She laughed with him, softly, as though 
at some secret underlying thought. But 
the strain and anguish between them 
had gone. A drowsy peace seemed to 
be rising up about them, like a warm 

tide. They crept 
closer together, their 
faces turned to the fire. 

“Tf only I could see 
you, Jenny, just for a 
moment!” 

“Be content!” she 
whispered. ‘Be con- 
tent! We’re going to be 
happy. Nothing can 
come between us 
now.” 

Even as she spoke he 
felt hershrink as though 
some one he could not 
see had threatened her. 
There was a movement 
outside on the stone 
corridor. A moment 
later an electric bell 
shrilled harshly through 
the silence. 


II 
i tans girl passed her 


uninvited and went 
on tiptoe up to the quiet 
figure by the fireside. 
She was laughing 
soundlessly, and her 
eyes danced with mis- 
chief. She made a pret- 
ty picture, standing 
there on the edge of the 
ruddy circle. The fire- 
lisht, which added a 
vivid color to her cheeks, 
and caught the bronze 
glints in her hair, was 
also merciful to the 
showy tawdriness of her 
dress. The sham jew- 
elry at her neck and on 
her ungloved hands 
flashed nobly. The 
cheap furs enveloped 
her in warm opulence. 
She carried herself with 
an air of conscious tri- 
umph. She did not so 
much as glance at the 
woman who stood in 
the shadow by the still 
open door watching 
them. 

“Who is it, Jenny?” 

The sightless, hand- 
some eyes were turned 
vaguely in the new- 
comer’s direction. She thrust her muff 
against his face, and shook with a mocking 
delight as his troubled frown changed sud- 
denly into a look of recollection. 

“Violets! Who wears violets like that? 
Why, Kit!” 

““No other.” 

He sprang up. His hands groped for 
hers and gripped their soft smallness with 
an eager pleasure. Still laughing, she put 
up her face to his and kissed him. “There! 
May Jenny forgive me. But we don’t get 
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a hero back every week-day, and you de- 


serve the best. Fancy your remembering 
my violet craze! I’ve had a dozen since 
then. I went back to it tonight just to see. 
And you did remember.” 

“A prison encampment isn’t the place 
to forget nice things.” 

“T like that. You used to say you hated 
the scent. We quarreled over it, one of our 
worst rows. Don’t pretend you’ve for- 
gotten.” 

“T have, though.” 

“Then you’ve got a memory like a 
strainer—leaves the nasty things behind.” 
She rumpled up his hair recklessly. 
“Glad to see me anyhow, aren’t you?” 

His face was quite steady. “I can’t see 
you. That’s the devil of it.” 

“Poor old Jim! What a rotter I am. 
It just slipped out. Your eyes made me 
forget, and they’re just the same. They 
make me cross every time I look at them. 
A man has no business to have eyes like 
that.” 

“They’re no good to me now, anyhow. 
By Jove, Kit, I thought I’d got used to it, 
but tonight—well, it isn’t 
easy. After three years, not 


The Return 


without a word or glance for the woman 
who stood by the open door waiting. 


III 


HE door was closed now. In silent 
agreement they crossed the little hall 
and went out onto the landing. A gas-jet 
burned just over their heads and threw 
queer uneasy shadows on the blank walls. 
The doors of the neighboring flats were 
like eyes that stared; the whole place had 
a desolate, forsaken air. 

The two women considered each other 
mutely. Kit Andrews was smiling, but the 
good humor had died out of her. In the 
uncertain light her vulgarity and her 
beauty were alike subdued, but she seemed 
to have grown bigger, heavier. The furs 
about her shoulders and the tall feathered 
hat lent her an odd resemblance to some 
menacing and angry bird. Her companion 
had her back to the half-closed front door. 
She was defending it. The slender body was 
held in motionless, waiting vigilance. 

“Well?” 
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one’s wife’s face—I’d be con- 
tent with a glimpse.” 

“P’raps. Some fellows’d 
be content with less. But 
you were always one of the 
luckyones. Jenny Fields, the 
Beauty of Benham, eh? It’s 
rough luck. Seeing pretty 
things always meant such a 
lot to you. Well, Jenny will 
just have to tell you how 
she is looking.” 

He laughed. ‘‘That’s just 
it: she won’t. I don’t know 
whether she’s looking well 
or ill. I don’t know any- 
thing. I’m like a stranger. 
The last three years are a. 
sort of dark forest. I’ve got 
to grope my way back 
through them, and try to 
feel what’s hidden in them. 
They say blind folk easily 
get suspicious. I can believe 
that. Jenny, where are you? 
Why are you so quiet?” 

Kit Andrews pirouetted 
on her heels, and the two 
women looked at each other 
steadily, unflinchingly. 

“‘She’s by the door, hold- 
ing it open forme. I told her 
I just wanted to peep in and 
give you a welcome. I’m 
going now. I’ve got some 
tact, though you mightn’t 
think it, and I wouldn’t 
spoil such a scene of connu- 
bial bliss for the world. 
But we're old pals. I had to 


to have even a glimpse of | 














TO THE WOMEN 
of America 


WE need an army of women ready and 
eager to perform whatever service may 
be asked of them for the sake of their country. 
In order that this service may be most effec- 
tive, we ask that they work in the woman’s 
organizations already existing through their 
State division of the Woman’s Committee of 
the Council of National Defense. 

We do not wish to create any more organiza- 
tions, but to see that those already created 
cooperate helpfully. We urge that for not 
one minute shall any line of helpful service 
already begun be allowed to lapse; that during 
the weeks and months to come the women of 
the country will express that same high cour- 
age and devotion which they showed at the 
beginning of the war. We ask that all women 
combine to keep life steady, normal, and sane, 
and that everywhere a spirit of cheerful cour- 
age, a patriotic cooperation, and a high resolve 
be cultivated. 

None can realize more keenly the horror of 
war, the sickening heartbreak of it, than the 
women of a nation. But now that it is upon 
us, no woman can shirk her part. Women of 
all creeds and nationalities who call America 
their country must stand together, forgetting 
all differences in one great likeness—their desire 
to be of service. 
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“Some one else will.” 

Jean Rowland came a step nearer. “No 
one who cares for him.” 

“Don’t you think so? I wouldn’t be so 
sure.” 

“Are you going to tell him?” 

Kit Andrews leaned languidly against 
the banisters and again the gold chains 
made their mocking little murmur. “Seems 
to me rather low down on poor old Jim. 
He’s blind and helpless. You’re making a 
fool of him. A friend can’t very well 
stand by.” 

“Are you his friend?” 

“Seemed like it a while back, didn’t it? 
He was glad to see me— Oh, you know 
what I mean. But he was glad anyway, 
We used to get on splendidly together 
until— We liked the same sort of fun. 
We knew what was what—both of us. If 
it hadn’t been for the rotten war—’’ She 
shrugged her shoulders. ‘Then you 
butted in.” 

“You jilted him.” 

“Did I? P’raps I did. He made me 
angry with his blessed notions about duty 
and all that. But we’d had 
our rows before. He'd 
always come back. But he 
didn’t come back that time. 
You saw to it.” 

“He loved me. We loved 
each other.” 

“And he didn’t love me, 
eh?” She turned round 
with the terrible swiftness 
of an adversary who has 
waited for his moment and 
lunges home. “Whom do 
you think he’d love now—if 
he knew?” she whispered. 

There was silence again. 
Under the light, Jean 
Rowland’s face had a death- 
like, piteous look. The 
threateningly clenched 
hands were open now, and 
made broken fumbling little 
gestures of mortal pain. 

“T love him,” she said at 
last, and all the metal had 
gone from her low voice. 
“Just because he’s blind I 
love him more. I want him. 
I'll serve him. I’ll make life 
bearable. I can do it. You 
couldn’t, Kit, could you? 
You wouldn’t want to. In 
a way it’s been lucky 
for you. Don’t you see 
that? If I did you any in- 
jury, I’m sorry. I ask you to 
forgive me. Only let us 
alone—let him have all the 
happiness that’s left.” 

“Living with you? Every 
day a lie?” 

“He doesn’t know. He 
needn’t know—and if he did, 








come and say how d’ye do.”’ 

“Of course. It was jolly 
decent of you. You'll come again, Kit? 
Take me out on a string when Jenny’s 
busy—and do a bit of the describing for 
her.” 

“You're not asking me to paint another 
woman’s charms, by any chance, are you? 
Bless the man! What next? Well, p’raps 
Good night, old 


I will—p’raps I won’t. 

chap, and good luck.” 
She kissed him again with a light im- 

pertinence, and went out as she had come, 





“Well?” 
A gold chain jangled softly against one of 


the many bracelets. Kit Andrews had 
laughed. The voices of the two women 
were pitched low, but answer and question 
came swiftly, and with the ring of steel 
on steel. 

“You haven’t told him?” 

“No,” 

“Are you going to?” 
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I’ve kept the home for him. 
I'll slave my life out for him. 
Won't that count, won’t that make up?” 

She was pleading, blind and indifferent 
to the smiling hardness of the other’s face. 
Kit Andrews smoothed a glove over one 
plump beringed hand. 

“No,” she said, coldly and judiciously, 
“it won’t make up. Women forgive every- 
thing, but a man only forgives what doesn’t 
touch his pride. I know Jim, and you 
know him, too. He took up with you be- 
cause there were (Continued on page 138) 
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The thirtieth of April representatives of nearly all the women’s magazines published in America 
met in Washington to confer with officials of the Department of Agriculture as to ways and means 
of cooperating with the Government in the present crisis. At that conference, Assistant Secretary 
Vrooman made every editor realize the seriousness of the world’s food shortage, and asked that the 
magazines help the Department to reach the women upon whom so large a part of the task of con- 
serving food will ultimately fall. Every magazine represented at the conference offered to publish 
any official statement which the Department wished to make, and to lend its aid in any other way 
possible. Below we are printing the first of these messages to the women of America, the first that 
this Government has ever made. We print it with full confidence that our readers will take it to 
heart and give the officials of the nation the loyal cooperation that they have every right to expect. 


UR first military need in this crisis is 
() an adequate food-supply. European 

nations have learned by bitter ex- 

perience that the cutting down of the 
food to. the consumer below a paying price to 
the farmer means nothing less than sawing off 
the limb on which both consumer and producer 
are sitting. The consumer must be made to 
understand that unless he pays fair prices, the 
farmer can not and will not sow. And the 
farmer must be made to realize that unless he 
sows, the city consumer can not live to do his 
part for the national defense. We are all in 
the same boat, those who buy food and those 
who grow or raise it. If any one scuttles it, 
we shall all sink. 

The nation needs food, needs it for our 
civilian population, for the neutral countries, 
for our soldiers, and for the soldiers of our 
Allies who daily are dying by the thousands 
fighting our battles. The experience of other 
nations indicates that to get food it may become 
necessary to guarantee to the producer a price 
high enough to repay him for his labor and ex- 
pense, plus a reasonable profit. The next thing 
is to market it at the smallest possible advance 
over its cost on the farm. The third step is to 
conserve our food-products, to eliminate. over- 
eating, unintelligent eating, and all other forms 
of waste. 

When there is too little food, the nation must 
go hungry. When there is enough food, but 
no efficient system of marketing it, again the 
nation goes hungry, while crops rot on the 
ground. Even when there is enough food and 
it is efficiently distributed, the nation may go 
hungry tomorrow if its people gorge and waste 
today. 

From the standpoint of both the consumer 
and the farmer, the Government should not 
be without power to guarantee the producer 
that for his wheat and for his corn, for at least 
his non-perishable crops, he shall be certain 
of paying prices. If the emergency demands 
it, this power should be exercised, in order to 
protect the consumer by insuring the production 
of food, and the farmer by insuring a return 
for his investment and his labor. 

But the Government must also eliminate 


those middlemen standing between the farmer 
and the consumer who corner food-products 
and practise extortion. The Government is 
already doing everything possible to bring the 
producer and the consumer together for their 
mutual benefit. The Government does not 
propose, so far as the power within it lies, to 
permit one dollar to go to any man who fails 
to perform a definite social service. 

No suggestion has ever been made to impose 
prices lower than the prices received by farmers 
for foodstuffs during the past year. Rather the 
reverse. If the Government had the power to 
fix a maximum price, it would use this power as a 
club, to be applied only in individual cases where 
it was clear that an individual or a corporation 
had cornered foodstuffs or was practising 
extortion. After each particular abuse had been 
controlled by the exercise of this power, the 
incident would be closed. Any further exercise 
of such power would depend upon the appear- 
ance of another similar concrete condition. 
Such maximum price-fixing power would not 
hurt the farmer nor any one else except the 
disloyal manipulator of foodstuffs. 

If the Executive has adequate power, it is 
believed that it will be possible to keep the 
prices of food-staples from being artificially 
raised by speculators and gamblers, without 
having recourse to the additional power to 
establish maximum rates. In asking Congress 
to confer such power, the purpose was to use it 
only as a last resort. 

In order to win this war the Government 
and the people—the producer, distributor, and 
consumer alike—must pull together. Any 
citizen or group of citizens who pulls in the wrong 
direction is pulling away from victory. The 
consumer should help to see to it that the 
farmer gets reasonable prices for his products. 
The farmer likewise should throw his influence 
into the scale and help the Government to 
protect the consumer from the extortion of 
unscrupulous and disloyal food-speculators and 
food-cornerers. 


Ce Waitin, 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
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“The war,” says Mr. Martin, “is largely a war of starvation.” 
can be made to produce; we may count on the farmers to do this. 


It follows that our great duty is to raise all the food our broad acres 
Our next duty is to see that not a crust is wasted; for this we 


shall have to count upon the stanch loyalty of every individual citizen. Thus only can the world be made “safe for democracy” 
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BILLION dollars is not exactly 
a new unit of expenditure. A 
few years ago we had the first 
billion-dollar Congress; a Con- 
gress, that is, that in the two years of its 
official life voted to expend a billion dol- 
lars of the country’s money, or five hun- 
dred millions a year. We gasped at the 
billion-dollar Congress, but every Con- 
gress since has exceeded its record of 
disbursement. Our ordinary national ex- 
penditure in peace time now exceeds seven 
hundred million dollars, and here we are 
in 1917 voting seven billions for war 
purposes at a whack! 

For since the war began, nations have 
been reckoning by billions, whether it is 
francs, marks, rubles, dollars, or pounds, 
and strange and ominous arithmetic it is. 

Does any one, do you suppose, know 
what it means? 

Current estimate is that England is 
spending thirty-five million dollars a day on 
the war. Our papers say we must furnish 
four hundred and fifty million dollars a 
month for our Allies. Can any one trans- 
late these figures into terms of human life? 
Can any one say what abridgment of 
future comfort or liberty or happiness they 
imply? 

We know as individuals that when we 
have spent our money we no longer have 
it to spend, but when our government 
spends it, it seems not to mean quite the 
same thing to us. When we spend more 
than we should, we call it extravagance, but 
huge governmental expenditures are opera- 
tions in finance, and most of us grope a 
little when we come to finance. 

The world has never known such ex- 
penditures as have been proceeding these 
last three years. It has never before had 
such wealth to cash in, and it has never 
experienced the consequences of such 
expenditure. But it knows that after 
wars that have used up all the money, the 
people who are left alive get up and go on, 


and make some more. A part of what 
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they make goes to pay the interest on what 
is due to people who invested their money 
in carrying on the war, especially if they 
invested in the side that won. Usually 
all governments that survive wars, whether 
they win or lose, pay the interest on what 
they have borrowed. In our Civil War 
the Confederate government perished and 
its debts with it, but France paid up after 
‘70, and Russia did not repudiate her 
debt incurred for the war with Japan, and 
England, I suppose, is still paying interest 
on the cost of her wars with Napoleon. 

When this war is over, many people will 
be in possession of bonds of the countries 
that fought, and will expect to receive their 
interest. And no doubt many of them 
will receive it, though some of them may 
not. Those who do will have some 
money. Those who received for services 
or supplies the money that was borrowed 
may have some, if it has not been spent 
extravagantly, or eaten up by the cost of 
living. And those who furnish the neces- 
saries of life at very high prices may have 
some. But of course mankind generally 
will be much poorer after the war. 


When Crums and Crusts Count 


NASMUCH as most of us who read or 

write pieces in the magazines belong to 
‘mankind generally,”” we may expect to 
be poorer because of the war, and may as 
well give part of our attention even now to 
economy. If we prefer not to, we need 
not worry, for it will be forced upon us. 
If we prefer not to go out to meet it, we 
can stay still and it will come all the way. 
Wheat at two or three dollars a bushel, 
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potatoes the same, other foods in propor- 
tion, and coal and such things forced up in 
price by the rise in the cost of living will 
bring economy home to us without our 
raising a hand. 

The great duty of economy that is laid 
on all of us, whether we have more money 
or less, is to be rigidly saving of food. 
There is not enough food in the world for 
the people. Our great duty here, as has 
been impressed upon us so abundantly, is 
to raise all we possibly can and to stop all 
waste, so that we shall have more to send 
across the ocean to keep our Allies alive 
until they and we win the war. The war 
is largely a war of starvation. The Ger- 
mans by their submarines are trying to 
starve the Allies in Europe, especially the 
British, and we Allied powers by our 
navies are trying to keep all supplies out 
of Germany until the Hohenzollerns let 
go, and the Germans are ready to make a 
satisfactory peace with the world. It isa 
mighty grim business, but while we are in 
it, don’t waste a crust of bread. 

People have been telling us Americans 
this long time that we were the greatest 
food-wasters in the world, and possibly it 
was true. Now is the time for us to 
correct that objectionable fault. It has 
been suggested that every family should 
keep its garbage-can by the front door 
instead of by the back door, so that the 
neighbors can more conveniently observe 
what goes into it. The French sent 
Marshal Joffre and M. Viviani over here 
to tell us things about the war and how to 
wage it. They might do well presently to 
send us a ship-load of French cooks and 
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The war-enforced economy will be an invaluable national object-lesson. Our forbears established a great nation only through trial 
and hardship. If the fiber of their children of this generation has softened somewhat, small wonder; they have had too much ease 
and plenty. Now, with a great task laid upon them, we may look for a wonderful nation-wide uprising of the people to meet it 
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housewives to teach us how to make the 
most of food. The French are incom- 
parable masters of that great art. They 
live better than most other peoples, and 
waste much less. No doubt they learned 
how in the school of want when a French 
king made the impossible wish for his 
people that there might be a chicken in 
the pot of every French family. 

We are not stupid people. We can learn 
ifwe have to. If the food scarcity pinches 
us hard enough to make us abjure waste 
and cook the food we have as it should be 
cooked, and no more of it than we. need, 
our trials will fetch us a long way to- 
ward civilization. 


Necessity, Mother of Many Virtues 


ND after all, civilization comes by 
trials more than by self-indulgence 
and overplenty. Our forbears who came 
to New England fought starvation in their 
first years here and beat it. It was a hard 
tussle and costly in life, but the privations 
endured by the early New Englanders, and 
later by their pioneer children who went 
into the West, and their struggling efforts 
to win a living in a new country gave 
character to the American people. The 
early settlers and pioneers, whether in 
Massachusetts or Virginia, had to be 
resourceful or perish. Unless they were 
diligent and thrifty they starved. During 
the last iifty years the country has in- 
creased enormously in wealth, and life has 
become comparatively easy, and has been 
cushioned with all manner of creature com- 
forts, and if the American fiber has softened 
Somewhat it is no wonder. But the 


softening has been chiefly in individuals. 
The mass of the people have had to work 
to support life, just as their forefathers 
did, and though their work has been 
lightened in some respects by innumerable 
mechanisms, and though hours of labor 
have been shortened and there has been 
much better insurance against starvation 
than the pioneers had, still for the great 
majority of our population the daily effort 
that makes for competence and character 
has never been absent, and now that a 
great task has been laid upon us, we may 
look for a wonderful uprising to meet it. 

The possibilities of the food situation 
are so novel that it is hard to discuss 
them without apparent extravagance. 
These are the years of the farmer. No 
matter how the war goes or when it stops, 
the:e will be a dearth of food for several 
years to come. As soon as peace comes, 
there will be the people of the Central 
Powers to feed as well as the Allies, though 
Russia will help about that. And Euro- 
pean crops will probably be bad, both 
because the tillage has been poor and 
because of the war-dearth of the usual 
fertilizers. In one part or another of this 
country food can be produced every day 
in the year, and we may see all our re- 
sources of climate utilized, as well as our 
acreage. But the great harvest is from 
midsummer to early fall, being well under 
way when this issue of this magazine 
reaches its readers. That promises to be 
the exciting part of this year’s story. 
Then will come the most important 


mobilization of American energy of the 
year, and the chief part of it individual 
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effort, the mobilization of the energies and 
resources of the American farmer, by the 
farmer, for mankind. Everybody who 
can must help him. And all the while 
must go on incessantly the building and 
sending out of ships, and the training of 
soldiers, and, by August perhaps, the work 
of sending some of them abroad. 

Wake up, everybody, wake up! There 
never was a year like this year. This is 
annus mirabilis, the year in which the 
hundred million Americans of the United 
States have their work cut out for them. 

Two years ago some of us used to hope 
that the great discipline that was making 
over Europe would not pass away until it 
had touched our country and our people, 
too. For a long time it looked as though 
we should get nothing out of the war 
except newspaper headlines and money. 
But the Germans insisted that we should 
be -participators in the more searching 
experiences of their great experiment, and 
here we are, in for our share of the Euro- 
pean treatment. 


The Miracle of History in the Making 


T seems a miracle, but we know it is a 
most penetrating reality. We see 
history making while you wait. But let 
us not wait. Let us go in every one of 
us, and help to make it! 

Nobody is going to have a greater share 
in making it than the housekeeper. It is 
the farmer’s year. Yes, but just as much 
the housekeeper’s. We may presently 
have two million soldiers to feed. Their 
housekeeping will be done by the War 
Department. But the ninety-eight million 
other people in the country will be fed and 
looked after almost entirely by women. 
Women are doing it now, and they will 
keep on doing it, but there promise to be 
many novelties in the employment, and 
especially this great one of feeding their 
charges with much less food than usual, 
and still keeping them strong and healthy 
and even cheerful. (Concluded on page 107) 


‘ 
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By Mary Roberts Rinehart 


OR several days things. remained 
in statu quo. Our lives went on 
evenly. The telephone was at 
our service, without any of its 

past vagaries. Maggie’s eyes ceased to 
lock as if they were being pushed out from 
behind, and I ceased to. waken at night 
and listen for untoward signs. 

Willie telephoned daily. He was 
frankly uneasy about my remaining there. 
“You know something that somebody 
resents your knowing,” he said, a day or 
two after the night visitor. “It may be- 
come very uncomfortable for you.” 

And, after a day or two, I began to feel 
that it was being made uncomfortable for 
me. I! am a social being; I like people. 
In the city my neighborly instincts have 
died of a sort of brick-wall apathy, but 
in the country it comes to life again. The 
instinct of gregariousness is as old as the 
first hamlets, I daresay, when prehistoric 
man ceased to live in trees, and banded 
together for protection from «the wild 
beasts that walked the earth. 

The village became unfriendly. It.was 
almost a matter of a night. One day the 
postmistress leaned on the shelf at her 
window and chatted with me. The next 
she passed out my letters with hardly a 
glance. Mrs. Graves did not see me at 
early communion on Sunday morning. 
The hackman was busy when I called him. 
It was intangible, a matter of omission, 
not commission. The doctor’s wife, who 
had asked me to tea, called up and re- 
gretted that she must go to the city that 
day. 

I sat down then and took stock of things. 
Did the village believe that Miss Emily 
must be saved from me? Did the village 
know the story I was trying to learn, and 
was it determined I should never find 
out the truth? And, if this were so, was 
the village right or was I? They would 
save Miss Emily by concealment, while I 
felt that concealment had failed, and that 
only the truth would do. Did the village 
know, or only suspect? Or was it not the 
village at all, but one or two people who 
were determined. to drive me away? 

My theories were rudely disturbed 
shortly after that by a visit from Martin 
Sprague. I fancied that Willie had sent 
aim, but he evaded my question. 

“T’d like another look at that slip of 
paper,” he said. ‘Where do you keep it, 
by the way?” 

“In a safe place,” I replied non-com- 
mittally, and he laughed. The truth was 
that I had taken out the removable inner 
sole of a slipper and had placed it under- 
neath, an excellent hiding-place, but one 
I did not care to confide to him. When 
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I had brought it down-stairs, he read it 
over again carefully, and then sat back 
with it in his hand. 

“Now tell me about everything,” he said. 

I did, while he listened attentively. 
Afterward we walked back to the barn, 
and I showed him the piece of broken 
halter still tied there. 

He surveyed it without comment, but 
on the way back to the house he said: 
“Tf the village is lined up as you say it is, 
I suppose it is useless to interview the 
harness-maker. He has probably repaired 
that strap, or sold a new one, to whoever—. 
It would be a nice clue to follow up.” 

“T am not doing detective work,” I 
said shortly. “I am trying to help some 
one who is dying of anxiety and terror.” 

He nodded. “I get you,’ he said. But 
his tone was not flippant. “The fact is, 
of course, that the early theory won’t 
hold. There has been a crime, and the 
little old lady did not commit it. But 
suppose you find out who did it. How is 
that going to help her?” 

“T don’t know, Martina,” I said, in a 
sort of desperation. “‘But I have the most 
curious feéling that she is depending on 
me. The way she spoke the day I saw 
her, and her eyes and everything; I 
know you think it nonsense,” I finished 
lamely. 

“T think you’d better give up the place 
and go back to town,” he said. But I 
saw that he watched me carefully, and 
when at last he got up to go, he put a 
hand on my shoulder. 

“T think you are right, after all,” he 
said. “There are a good many things 
that can’t be reasoned out with any 
logic we have, but that are true, never- 
theless. We call it intuition, but it’s really 
subconscious intelligence. Stay, by all 
means, if you feel you should.” 

In the doorway he said: ‘Remember 
this, Miss Agnes. Both a crime of violence 
and a confession like the one in your hand 
are the products of impulse. They are 
not, either of them, premeditated. They 
are not the work, then, of a calculating 
or cautious nature. Look for a big, 
emotional type.” 


T was a day or two after that that I 
made my visit-to Miss Emily. I had 
stopped once before, to be told with an 
air of finality that the invalid was asleep. 
On this occasion I took with me a basket 
of fruit. I had half expected a refusal, 
but I was admitted. 

The Bullard girl was with Miss Emily. 
She had, I think, been kneeling beside the 
bed, and her eyes were red and swollen. 
But Miss Emily herself was as cool, as 


dainty and starched and fragile as ever, 
More so, I thought. She was thinner, 
and although it was a warm August day, 
a white silk shawl was wrapped around 
her shoulders and fastened with an 
amethyst brooch. In my clasp her thin 
hand felt hot and dry. 

“T have been waiting for you,” she said 
simply. 

She looked at Anne Bullard, and the 
message in her eyes was plain enough. 
But the girl ignored it. She stood across 
the bed from me and eyed me steadily, 

“My dear,” said Miss Emily, in her 
high-bred voice, “if you have anything to 
do, Miss Blakiston will sit with me for a 
little while.” 

“T have nothing to do,” said the girl 
doggedly. Perhaps this is not the word. 
She had more the look of endurance and 
supreme patience. There was no sharp- 
ness about her, although there was 
vigilance. 

Miss Emily sighed, and.I saw her eyes 
seek the Bible beside her. But she only 
said gently: ‘‘Then sit down, dear. You 
can work at my knitting if you like. My 
hands get very tired.” 

She asked me questions about the house 
and the garden. The raspberries were 
usually quite good, and she was rather 
celebrated for her lettuces. If I had more 
than I needed, would I mind if Mr. 
Staley took a few in to the doctor, who 
was fond of them. 


HE mention of Doctor Lingard took 
me back to the night of the burglary. I 
wondered if to tell Miss Emily would 
unduly agitate her. I think I would 
not have told her, but I caught the girl’s 
eye, across the bed, raised from her 
knitting and fixed on me with a: peculiar 
intensity. Suddenly it seemed to me 
that Miss Emily was surrounded by a 
conspiracy of silence, and it roused my 
antagonism. 

“There are plenty of lettuces,” I said, 
“although a few were tramped by a run- 
away horse the other night. It is rather a 
curious story.” 

So I told her of our night visitor. I 
told it humorously, lightly, touching on 
my own horror at finding I had been 
standing with my hand on the burglar’s 
shoulder, But I was sorry for my impulse 
immediately, for I saw Miss Emily’s 
body grow rigid, and her hands twist 
together. She did not look at me. She 
stared fixedly at the girl. Their eyes met. 

It was as if Miss Emily asked a question 
which the girl refused to answer. It was 
as certain as though it had been a matter 
of words instead of glances. It was over 











I was in the library when Maggie came in with a saucer of crab-apple jelly. “1 wish you’d look at this—” She 
straightened suddenly. “I’d thank you to look out and see the goings-on in our garden,” she said sharply. I 
glanced out and saw Martin and Anne. In a moment he raised the girl’s face to his and kissed her very gently 





40 
in a moment. Miss Bullard went back 
to her knitting, but Miss Emily lay still. 

“T think I should not have told you,” 
I apologized. “I thought it might in- 
terest you. Of course nothing whatever 
was taken, and no damage done—except 
to the lettuces.” 

“Anne,” said Miss Emily, “will you 
bring me some fresh water?”’ 

The girl rose reluctantly, but she did 
not go farther than the top 
of the staircase, just beyond 
the door. We heard her 
calling to some one below, 
in her clear young voice, 
to bring the water, and the 
next moment she was back 
in the room. But Miss 
Emily had had the op- 
portunity for one sentence. 

“T know now,” she said 
quietly, “that you have 
found it.” 

Anne Bullard was watch- 
ing from the doorway, and 
it seemed to me, having 
got so far, I could not re- 
treat. I must go on. 

“Miss Bullard,” I said. 

“T would like to have just a 
short conversation with Miss 
Emily. It is about a private 
matter. I am sure you will 
not mind if Iask you—” 

“T shall not go out.” 

“Anne!” said Miss Emily 
sharply. 

The girl was dogged 
enough by that time. Both 
dogged and frightened, I 
felt. But she stood her 
ground. 

“She is not to be worried 
about anything,” she in- 
sisted. ‘And she’s not 
supposed to have visitors. 

That’s the doctor’s orders.” 

I felt outraged and in- 
dignant, but against the 
stone wall of the girl’s 
presence and her distrust I 
was helpless. I got up, 
with as much dignity as I 
could muster. 

“T should have been told 
that down-stairs.”’ 

“The woman’s a fool,” 
said Anne Bullard, with a 
sort of suppressed fierce- 
ness. She stood aside as, 
having said good-by to 
Miss Emily, I went out, 
and I felt that she hardly 
breathed until I had got 
safely to the street. 

Looking back, I feel that 

Emily Benton died at 
the hands of her friends. 
For she died, indeed, died 
in the act of trying to tell 
me what~ they had deter- 
mined she should never tell. 
Died of kindness and mis- 
understanding. Died _ re- 
pressed, as she had lived 
repressed. Yet, I think, 
died calmly and bravely. 

I had made no further attempt to see 
her, and Maggie and I had taken up again 
the quiet courses of our lives. The tele- 
phone did not ring of nights. The cat 
came and went, spending as I had learned, 
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its days with Miss Emily and its nights 
with us. I have wondered since how many 
nights Miss Emily had spent in the low 
chair in that back hall, where the con- 
fession lay hidden, that the cat should feel 
it could sleep nowhere else. 

The days went by, warm days and cooler 
ones, but rarely rainy ones. The dust 


from the road settled thick over flowers 
and shrubbery. The lettuces wilted, and 


“What a terrible thing hate is. It isa 
poison. It penetrates the mind and body 
and changes everything. I, who once 
thought I could hate no one, now find 
hate my daily life, my sleep, my waking” 


those that stood up in the sun were strong 
and bitter. By the end of August we were 
gasping in a hot dryness that cracked 
the skin and made any but cold food im- 
possible. 

Miss Emily lay through it all in her 
hot upper room in the village, and my 
attempt, through Doctor Lingard, to 
coax her back to the house by offering to 
leave it brought only a negative. 

“Tt would be better for 
her, you understand,” the 
doctor said, over the tele- 
phone. “But she is very 
determined, and she insists 
on remaining where she is.” 

And I believe this was 
the truth. They would 
surely have been glad to 
get rid of me, these friends 
of Miss Emily’s. 

I have wondered since 
what they thought of me, 
Anne Bullard and the doc- 
tor, to have feared me as 
they did. I look in the 
mirror, and I see a middle- 
aged woman, with a de- 
termined nose, slightly 
inquisitive, and what I trust 
is a humorous mouth, for 
it has no other virtues. 
But they feared me. Per- 
haps long looking for a 
danger affects the mental 
vision. Anyhow, by the 
doctor’s order, I was not 
allowed to call and see Miss 
Emily again. 

Then, one night, the heat, 
suddenly lifted. One mo- 
ment I was sitting on the 
veranda, lifeless and inert, 
and the next a cool wind, 
with a hint of rain, had set 
the shutters to banging and 
the curtains to flowing, like 
flags of truce, from the 
windows. The air was life, 
energy. I felt revivified. 

And something of the 
same sort must have hap- 
pened to Miss Emily. She 
must have sat up among her 
pillows, her face fanned with 
the electric breeze, and made 
her determination to see 
me. Anne Bullard was at 
work, and she was free from 
observation. 

It must have been nine 
o’clock when she left the 
house, a shaken little figure 
in black, not as neat as 
usual, but hooked and but- 
toned, for all that, with no 
one will ever know what 
agony of old hands. 

She was two hours and a 
half getting to the house, 
and the rain came at ten 
o’clock. By half after eleven, 
when the doorbell rang, she 
was a sodden mass of wet 
garments, and her teeth 
were chattering when I led 
her into the library. 

She could not talk. The thing she had 
come to say was totally beyond her. 1 
put her to bed in her own room. And two 
days later she died. 

I had made no protest when Anne 


























“And all the time there was the necessity for secrecy. Miss Emily had never known deceit, and now she 
was obliged to practise it constantly. Her father, beyond making entries of the amounts paid to the 


woman in the case, had nothing to do with it. 


Bullard presented herself at the door the 
morning after Miss Emily arrived, and, 
walking into the house, took sleepless 
charge of the sick room. And I made no ref- 
erence save once to the reason for the trag- 
edy. That was the night Miss Emily died. 
Anne Bullard had called to me that she 
feared there was a change, and I went 
Into the sick-room. There was a change, 
and I could only shake my head. She 
burst out at me then. 
: If only you had never taken this 
Ouse!” she said. “You people with 
money, you think there is nothing you 
‘an not have. You came, and now look!” 


“Anne,” I said with a bitterness I 
could not conceal, “Miss Emily is not 
young, and I think she is ready to go. 
But she has been killed by her friends. 
I wanted to help, but they would not 
allow me to.” 

Toward morning there was nothing 
more to be done, and we sat together, 
listening to the stertorous breathing from 
the bed. Maggie, who had been up all 
night, had given me notice at three in the 
morning, and was up-stairs packing her 
trunk. 

I went into my room, and brought back 
Miss Emily’s confession. 


She bore it all, year after year. 


And it ate like a cancer” 


“Tsn’t it time,” I said, ‘to tell me about 
this? I ought to know, I think, before 
she goes. If it is not true, you owe it to 
her, I think.” But she shook her head. 

I looked at the confession, and from it to 
Miss Emily’s pinched old face. 

“To whom it may concern: On the 30th 
day of May, rort, I killed a woman here 
in this house. I hope you will not find 
this until I am dead. 

(Signed) Emity BENTON.” 

Anne was watching me. I went to the 
mantel and got a match, and then, stand- 
ing near the bed, I lighted it and touched 


it to the paper. It burned slowly, a thin 
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blue semicircle of fire that ate its way 
slowly across until there was but the 
corner I held. I dropped it into the fire- 
place and watched it turn to black ash. 

I may have fancied it—I am always 
fancying things about Miss Emily—but 
I will always think that she knew. She 
drew a longer, quieter breath, and her 
eyes, fixed and staring, closed. I think 
she died in the first sleep she had had 
in twenty-four hours. 

I had expected Anne Bullard to show 
emotion, for no one could doubt her at- 
tachment to Miss Emily. But she only 
stood stoically by the bed for a moment 
and then, turning swiftly, went to the 
wall opposite and took down from the 
wall the walnut-framed photograph Mrs. 
Graves:had commented on. 

Anne Bullard stood with the picture 
in her hand, looking at it. And suddenly 
she broke into sobs. It was stormy weep- 
ing, and I got the impression that she wept, 
not for Miss Emily, but for many other 
things—as though the piled-up grief of 
years had broken out at last. 

She took the photograph away, and I 
never saw it again. 

Miss Emily was buried from her home. 
I obliterated myself, and her friends, who 
were, I felt, her murderers, came in and 
took charge. They paid me the tribute of 
much politeness, but no cordiality, and I 
think they felt toward me as I felt toward 
them. They blamed me with the whole 
affair. 

She left her property all to Anne Bul- 
lard, to the astonished rage of the congre- 
gation, which had expected the return of 
its dimes and quarters, no doubt, in the 
shape of a new altar, or perhaps an organ. 

“Not a cent to keep up the mausoleum 
or anything,” Mrs. Graves confided to 
me. “And nothing to the church. All 
to that telephone-girl, who comes from 
no one knows where! It’s enough to make 
her father turn over in his grave. It has 
set people talking, I can tell you.” 


AGGIE’S mentalstate during the days 
preceding the funeral was curious. 

She did not want to leave the house. 
I do not know just what she expected to 
find. .We were cleaning up preparatory to 
going back to the city, and I felt that at 
least a part of Maggie’s enthusiasm for 
corners was due to a hope of locating more 
concealed papers. She was rather less 
than polite to the Bullard girl, who was 
staying on at my invitation—because the 
village was now flagrantly unfriendly and 
suspicious of her. And for some strange 
reason, the fact that Miss Emily’s cat 
followed Anne everywhere convinced 
Maggie that her suspicions were justified. 

“It’s like this, Miss Agnes,” she said 
one morning, leaning. on the handle of a 
floor brush. ‘‘She had some power over 
the old lady, and that’s how she got the 
property. And I am saying nothing, 
but she’s no Christian, that girl. To see 
her and that cat going out night after 
night, both snooping along on their tip- 
toes—it ain’t normal.” 

I had several visits from Martin Sprague 
since Miss Emily’s death, and after a time 
I realized that he was interested in Anne. 
She was quite attractive in her mourning 
clothes, and there was something about 
her, not in feature, but in neatness and in 
the way her things had of, well, staying 
in place, that reminded me of Miss Emily 
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herself. It was rather surprising, too, 
to see the way she fitted into her new 
surroundings and circumstances. She was 
a lady, I felt, although, with the exception 
of her new mourning, her clothing was 
shabby and her linen even coarse. 

She held the key to the confession. I 
knew that. And I had no more hope of 
getting it from her than I had from the 
cat. So I prepared to go back to the city, 
with the mystery unsolved. It seemed a 
pity, when I had got so far with it. I 
had reconstructed a situation out of such 
bricks as I had, the books in the cellar, 
Mrs. Graves’ story of the river, the con- 
fession, possibly the notebook and the 
handkerchief. I have even some material 
left over in the form of the night intruder, 
who may or may not have been the 
doctor. And then, having got so far, I 
had had to stop for lack of other bricks. 


DAY or two before I went back to 
the city, Maggie came to me with a 
folded handkerchief in her hand. 
“Ts that yours?” she asked. 
I disclaimed it. It was not very fine, 
and looked rather yellow. 
““S’got a name on it,” Maggie volun- 
teered. “Wright, I think it is. ’Taint 
hers, unless she’s picked it up somewhere. 


‘It’s just come out of the wash.” 


Maggie’s eyes were snapping’ with 
suspicion. “There ain’t any Wrights 
around here, Miss Agnes,” she said. 
“T sh’d say she’s here under a false name. 
Wright’s likely hers.” 

In tracing the mystery of the confession, 
I find that three apparently disconnected 
discoveries paved the way to its solution. 
Of these the handkerchief came first. 

I was inclined to think that in some 
manner the handkerchief I had found in 


the book in the cellar had got into the wash. | 


But it was where I had placed it for safety, 
in the wall-closet in the library. I brought 
it out and compared the two. They were 
unlike, save in the one regard. The 
name ‘‘Wright”’ was clear enough on the 
one Maggie had found. With it as a guide, 
the other name was easily seen to be the 
same. Moreover, both had been marked 
by the same hand. 

Yet, on Anne Bullard being shown the 
one Maggie had found, she disclaimed it. 
“Don’t you think some one dropped it at 
the funeral?”’ she asked. 

And so it went. I got nowhere. And 
now, by way of complication, I felt my 
sympathy for Anne’s loneliness turning 
to genuine interest. She was so stoical, 
so repressed, and so lonely. And she was 
tremendously proud. Her pride was 
vaguely reminiscent of Miss Emily’s. 
She bore her ostracism almost fiercely, 
yet there were times when I felt her eyes 
on me, singularly gentle and appealing. 
Yet she volunteered nothing about herself. 

I intended to finish the history of Boli- 
var County before I left. I dislike not 
finishing a book. Besides, this one 
fascinated me—the smug complacence 
and almost loud virtue of the author, his 
satisfaction in Bolivar County, and his 
small hits at the world outside, his patron- 
age to those not of it. And always, when 
I began to read, I turned to the inscription 
in Miss Emily’s hand, the hand of the 
confession—and I wondered if she had 
really believed it all. 

So on this day I found the name Bullard 
in the book. It had belonged to the Rever- 


end Samuel Thaddeus’s grandmother, ang 
he distinctly stated that she was the last 
of her line. He inferred, indeed, that sing. 
the line was to end, it had chosen a fittig 
finish in his immediate progenitor. 

That night, at dinner, I said, “Anne 
are there any Bullards in this neighbor. 
hood now?” 

“T have never heard of any. 
have not been here long.” 

“It is not a common name,” I persisted, 

But she received my statement jp 
silence. She had, as I have said, rather 
a gift for silence. 

That afternoon I was wandering about 
the garden snipping faded roses with 
Miss Emily’s garden shears, when | 
saw Maggie coming swiftly toward me. 
When she caught my eye, she beckoned 
to me. “Walk quiet, Miss Agnes,” she 
said, “‘and don’t say I didn’t warn you, 
She’s in the library.” 

So, feeling hatefully like a spy, I went 
quietly over the lawn toward the library 
windows. They were long ones, to the 
floor, and at first I made out nothing. 
Then I saw Anne. She was on her knees, 
following the border of the carpet with 
fingers that examined it, inch by inch. 

She turned, as if she felt our eyes on her, 
and saw us. I shall never forget her face. 
She looked stricken. I turned away, 


But | 


There was something in her eyes that 
made me think of Miss Emilv, lying 
among her pillows and waiting for me to 
say the thing she was dreading to hear. 


I SENT Maggie away with a gesture. 
There was something in her pursed lips 
that threatened danger. For I felt then 
as if I had always known it and only just 
realized I knew it, that somewhere in | 
that room lay the answer to all questions; 
lay Miss Emily’s secret. And I did not 
wish to learn it. It was better to go 
on wondering, to question and doubt and 
decide and decide again. I was, I think, in 
a state of nervous terror by that time, 
terror and apprehension. 

While Miss Emily lived, I had hoped § 
to help. But now it seemed too hatefully 
like accusing when she could not defend 
herself. And there is another element 
that I am bound to acknowledge. There 
was an element of jealousy of Anne 
Bullard. Both of us had tried to help 
Miss Emily. She had foiled my attempt 
in her own endeavor, a mistaken endeavor, 
I felt. But there was now to be no blemish 
on my efforts. I would no longer pry or 
question or watch. It was too late. 

In a curious fashion, each of us wished, 
I think, to prove the quality of her 
tenderness for the little old lady who was 
gone beyond all human tenderness. 

So that evening, after dinner, I faced 
Anne in the library. 

“Why not let things be as they are, 
Anne?” I asked. “It can do no good. 
Whatever it is, and I do not know, why 
not let things rest.” 

“Some one may find it,” she replied. 
‘Some one who does not care, as 1—as 
we care.” 

‘Are you sure there is something?” 

“She told me, near the last. I only 
don’t know just where it is.” 

“ And if you find it?” 

“Tt is a letter. I shall burn it without 
reading. Although,” she drew a long 
breath, ‘I know what it contains.” 

“If in any way (Continued on page 110) 
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) BY JOHN KABEL 


Are you riding a hobby? If not, you should mount one right away, for hobby-riding is something of a 
general prophylactic and panacea—it’s almost always “good for what ails you,” whether your ills be real or 
imagined. As the “open season” for outdoor hobbies is now on, they are more especially recommended 


Hobby-Riding 


E was a man of forty, tired- 
looking, anxious-looking, mani- 
festly out of health. The doctor, 

a Boston physician of stalwart 
build, eyes keen yet radiant with good 
humor, listened sympathetically to his 
tale of symptoms. He suffered, it ap- 
peared, from a multitude of bodily dis- 
comforts. In particular his heart and his 
stomach were working badly. He had 
frequent gastric attacks and attacks of pal- 
Pitation. It was his belief that his internal 
machinery was hopelessly out of gear. 


By H. Addington Bruce 


Author of ‘‘The Child That Sulks,” “Selfishness and Your 


Nerves,"’ etc, 


But the doctor, after a searching exami- 
nation, spoke to him reassuringly. 

“You are organically as sound as I am,” 
he informed him. “If your stomach and 
heart do not function properly, it is not 
because they are diseased. Is there any- 
thing in particular that is worrying 
you?” 

“Nothing, doctor, except my health.” 


for HEALTH 


‘“‘H’m. No business worries?” 

“None.” 

“What is your busine 

“Why,” the patient hesitated, in some 
embarrassment, ‘‘that is a difficult ques- 
tion to answer. Strictly speaking I sup- 
pose I should say I have no business. You 
see, I inherited a good deal of money from 
my father. I dabble in the stock market a 
bit. That is about all I do in a business 
way.” 

“So that there are occasions when time 


hangs pretty heavily on your hands?” 
5 43 
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“There are many such occasions. But 
what canI do? My health is too poor for 
me to work hard.” 

“Your health,’ said the doctor, earn- 
estly, “in all probability is as poor as it is 
because you have not worked bard enough. 
Tell me. Is there anything, any one thing, 
in which you are specially interested?” 

The patient meditated a few minutes. 
Then he answered: 

“T really don’t know. But I think that 
perhaps I am more interested in photog- 
raphy than in anything else.” 

“Capital. That fits precisely into the 
plan I have in mind for you. 

*‘T do not intend to prescribe any drugs. 
You do not need them. What I want you 
to do is to leave the city for a while, and go 
to some quiet farm in the country. 

“Take your camera along with you, and 
plenty of films. Whenever you go walk- 
ing, and I want you to walk every day, be 
sure to have the camera with you. But 
do not use it unsystematically. Use it with 
a purpose. Use it, for example, to make a 
collection of photographs of birds. Doubt- 
less you will find it hard at first to get 
close enough to birds to obtain good photo- 
graphs. But you can train yourself to do 
this, and you will find it lots of fun. What 
do you say? Will you make a trial of 
this plan?” 

“T’ll try anything,” responded the pa- 
tient, ‘‘that gives me a chance of becoming 
healthy and strong once more.” 

Months passed before the doctor again 
saw this patient. But one afternoon he 
reappeared in the consulting-room. He 
looked like another man. The tired, 
anxious expression had gone from 
his eyes. There was a healthy 
color in his cheeks. He had 
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Hobby-Riding for Health 


tion” and “mental exhaustion.”’ And the 
principles underlying this method are of 
direct personal interest to all of us, whether 
we are nervous patients or in perfect health. 
For, by appreciating them and acting in 
accordance with them, we can help our- 
selves to keep in health or to recover from 
nervousness, as the case may be. 

Modern medical research has definitely 
established that in so-called nervous or 
mental exhaustion the fundamental trouble 
is what is technically described as a morbid 
subjectivism. That is to say, for some 
reason the sufferer is thinking far too much 
about himself, and particularly about his 
mental states and bodily sensations. In 
many cases, indeed, it is possible to trace 
back the course of his disorder to a specific 
starting-point in overconcentration of the 
attention on some simple and really trivia! 
physical disturbance. Thus the starting- 
point may be overconcentration on ab- 
dominal sensations due to nothing more 
serious than a slight attack of indigestion 
caused by overindulgence in food or alcohol 
or tobacco. 

The sensible thing, of ccurse, would be to 
recognize that the unpleasant sensations 
experienced are a natural result of indis- 
cretion, and will not recur if proper dietetic 
precautions are taken. But the future 
nervous invalid does not adopt this sen- 
sible attitude. He allows the sensations to 
stir his imagination to unhealthy activity, 
and he allows them to fix his mental gaze 
on that part of his body, the stomach, from 
which they proceed. From this fixing of 
the attention two results follow. In the 
first place, the unpleasant sensations are 





gained appreciably in weight. 
In one hand he carried a smail 
package which he hastened to 
unwrap. The doctor perceived 
that it was a collection of photo- 
graphs of birds. 

“Just look at these,” the pa- 
tient exclaimed enthusiastically. 
“T tell you I’m proud of them. 
And it surely was work getting 
them. But also it was, as you 
said it would be, lots of fun. And 
best of all, I’m cured. I can eat 
anything, absolutely anything. 
My heart no longer troubles me. 
I have almost forgotten what a 
gastric attack is like, it is so long 
since I have had one. Doctor, 
you have done something for me 
that I believed nobody could do. 
How have you done it, how have 
you cured me?” 

The physician’s eyes twinkled. 
“That is easily answered,” said 
he. “I simply sent you hobby- 
riding for health, and you have 
ridden your hobby to health as I 
hoped you would. Keep on 
riding it,” 

This case is not an unusual one. 
On the contrary, it illustrates 
typically the results obtained by 
a method of treatment that today 
is finding increasing favor among 
physicians whose practise brings 
them much into contact with 
victims of those wide-spread 
functional nervous and mental 
disorders, neurasthenia and psy- 
chasthenia, or ‘‘nervous exhaus- 








ON A HILL 
NEAR THE SEA 


By Caroline Duer 


The sun is hot upon the hill 
As lazily I lie, 

And meditate on good and ill, 
And watch the clouds go by. 


Or, turning where the warm waves beat 
Up through the inlet free, 

Look down and see the fishing fleet 
Go tacking out to sea. 


The little boats on even keel 
Sail out into the blue— 


Forth with the words there seems to steal 


Pathos of life anew; 
Such little boats on even keel 
Into so great a blue! 


O, glittering sea, to all the sails 
Be you a friend, I pray, 


And keep them from the treacherous gales 


On this, my holiday. 


So when the marvelous western sky 

_ Fades, and the night winds come, 
The little boats as well as I 
May wander safely home. 


felt by him much more keenly thin they 
would otherwise be. And, in the second 
place, his stomach continues to function 
badly even after the physical effec: s of the 
dietetic error have passed away. It is g 
commonplace of medical observation that 
no bodily organ functions well if it js 
closely watched. 

Morecver, by continuing to function 
badly the stomach sooner or later Causes 
malfunctioning of other bodily organs, 
The heart may be functionally afiected, 
the circulation may become disturbed, the 
eliminative organs may cease to act with 
normal vigor. Then a new set of unpleas- 
ant sensations is produced, still further to 
excite the imagination of the sufferer and 
to fix his attention more rigidly on himself, 
Worrying intensely, allowing fears of all 
sorts to take possession of his mind, it és no 
surprise to find him gradually developing 
inability to sleep. Whereupon we have the 
neurasthenic picture in its grim ccmplete- 
ness, and the specialist in nervous troubles 
has a new patient on his hands. 

Of course, the important questicn re- 
mains as to why, in the first place, the 
nervous invalid reacted so extravagantly to 
a simple ache or pain, and became so pre- 
occupied with himself. Research has 
shown that this is due to various factors, 
notably lack of emotional control, and the 
presence in the depths of his mind of dis- 
tressing ideas associated with forgotten 
mental stresses and conflicts, harking back, 
perhaps, to the days of early childhood. 
Also it has been found that in many cases 
the forgotten stresses and conflicts must, 
by various psychological devices, be re- 
called to conscious remembrance 
before the present nervousness 
can be cured. But, fortunately, 
it has further been found that the 
recall of these is by no means 
always necessary; that, in fact, 
in most cases of ordinary neuras- 
thenia or psychasthenia a cure 
results if the patient can be in- 
duced, by any means whatsoever, 
to stop thinking so much about 
himself. This it is that is leading 
nerve specialists more and more 
to urge their patients to take up 
some hobby. 

The supreme virtue of a hobby 
is that it automatically provides 
active and pleasurable occupa- 
tion of mind. Besides which, 
in the case of men and women 
who have not been idlers, but 
have been earnest workers all 
their lives, it has the additional 
advantage of providing a handy 
and unfailing means of securing 
mental rest through diverting the 
mind from the routine tasks and 
problems of regular work. ‘That 
is why, let me remark in passing, 
many of the world’s hardest and 
most successful workers have 
been notorious hobby-riders. En- 
thusiastically as they have thrown 
themselves into their chosen vo- 
cation, they have instinctively 
appreciated the wisdom of like- 
wise devoting time and energy 
to the cultivation of one or more 
hobbies. In this way, as a medi- 
cal man has expressed it, ‘the 
blood stream is temporarily di- 
verted from the brain-cells that 
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‘The Kewpies and 
the Goblin 


By Rose ONeill 


' Once. upon a time 
there. was 'a Goblin that 
~ ay ed htened. haa a most objectonable, habit, 
tended to be Frightened. fs , 
Fst for juan ° *Tndalect ip told nt of hee 
¥ ere ow 
ee — Children were Completely 
"il prepared to be Frightened half to death, 


a the. minute he oppeared. . 


When there were no people 
Convenient, the Goblin would —, 
Keep his hana in scaring 
anything he met. 
) Tt kept the Kewpies 
Ye) =\ bus comforting 
JY Z _-— pirds. rabbits 
-” y _Z_ ana hoptoads 
em = whose little, 
again fj beats weal 
Nal BSG | f it. a-get- 
: \ \ \ / oN ; r [ 


¥ i 


VN { | 


ma yet, oddly 
fs ough, this SZ 
tiresome. Goblin 
pined for the gentle, 
asures of Society. 
He used To peep in _, i 
at children’s parties, pensive'y 
wishing he haa been 
Invited. 





rh PSs 7 


) : ‘The 
reli a 


The Ss . PA tens ~~ » 
Kewpidee a of water te sit 
ewpie down in, 


At Jast, the Kewpies took the, 


Matter in hand: La 
: ; \S 
a Soke, inte, ae 
foraly hopea to scare a tather nervous Who is always 
~ family to bits. faling ee 
Cc He took the Kewpies for usual @ real” 
children at first ‘and was baby. 
LO depressed when, 
when they remained 


perfectly calm. 


Swhen he haa tried every frightening 
trick he Koew, he simply Sat down and 
cried with discouragement. — 


him up with bread ana milk, 
(though his regular diet at 
home was Sulpher and. 
brimstone, he said) he remarked. , 
Xt isrt my nature to be 
So scarey. Come to think of it, it 
Seems as if I never thorou enjoyed 
it. Ya A have people. ably 3 
view me in a More cheery light. 





—__. The ___Alwiys'es a 
nter. Parmer, his wr hisc Versboes, 
J Gh he 3 . 
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A in Ae 
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\ ‘Band to 
fhe Goblin. 




















J So, little by litle the Hewpies taught him 
Z Tobe less Gruesome. He became 
; eventually the politest 
Goblins and the mildest 
little iris ound him the 
Tnost agreeable, oe, al 


Ar bed-time which is the very worst time 
for Goblins, the most timid ‘mothers would 

Sometimes tuck him in when they, 
put their children to bed. 

As he haa lea a rather lonely life before because, 
of his ghastly habits, he enjoyea——, 

this more than any ordinary child. 
Of Course, the. moral of 


this tale 58 ~ 





© BROWN AND DAWSON 


Can you imagine your home Jookirig:like this? — your home where you are supreme and which none can enter except 
by your leave? Then you can not appreciate the sorrow that attends the return of a broken family circle*to its 
hearthstone — which may be all that is left of home. Can we “wake up” without having-the torch applied here? 


a. #8. oS ee 


O, we don’t realize it yet, though 

we have been told of it often 

enough—the way the lives. and 

homes of our Allies have been 
changed. Their call to us and their warn- 
ing came ringing across the seas, and we 
should have risen to it, wide-armed for 
their grief and open-minded for our own 
danger. We read of women in cellars of 
houses that have been burned or bombed 
almost over their heads; of other women, 
bereft of everything, forced to flee to 
strangers in strange provinces; and with 
every day we read of more men added to 
the millions that will never again turn 
their faces homeward. And we don’t 
realize it! 

Every one of us, whatever his station in 
life, has his own symbol of home. Per-. 
haps we feel it most when we walk along 
some street at dusk and see the lights 
shining out from other people’s houses. 
To us home stands above all for security 
and peace. We find love there; we find 
comfort, heat, food, and clothes; our 
ideals of beauty and art speak in our be- 
longings, our ‘‘things.” Here we are safe, 
permanent. 

But picture these same homes depleted 
of one thing after another that gives life 
savor. First the man goes, and with him 
love and protection. Then, again and 
again, money goes; the standard of living 
falls lower and lower. Servants are dis- 
missed, no new clothes are bought, food 
grows first plainer and then scarcer. 

48 


There is an end to happiness, to security, 
but not yet an end to deprivation. 

This is what the French and English 
women have met with ineffable courage 
and nobility. Out of their fragments, they 
constantly create a structure to help their 
country. Shall we do as much? 

There is a stretch of Lorraine I used to 
motor through because it had an ideal 
combination of beautiful country and pros- 
perous homes. Village after village with 
big churches and little houses, quaint 
courtyards, stone fountains, and cheerful 
interested people whose friendly smiles 
made of one an honored guest. There was 
a cool stone farmhouse I particularly liked 
to visit that stood on a hillside; before its 
door were two great poplars that made me 
think of green fire, so rich they were in 
beauty and force and fervor. But mainly 
I was pleased because the house contained 
so many happy people: madame and her 
husband, four big sons, and one little one, 
one big daughter and one little one. 
Rosy-cheeked, healthy people they were, 
who shrieked a protest when I opened my 


By Maude Radford Warren 


windows of a winter night and who con- 
sidered more than one bath a week an 
affectation. I have sat with them in their 
dining-room, which gave a good view of 
the sloping fields in which they all worked, 
and have listened to madame gaily boasting 
of the dowries she would be able to give 
her daughters, and of the fine matches she 
contemplated for her sons—and each year 
her ambitions grew. I have seen that 
family in their friendly intercourse with 
neighbors; I have seen them at theif 
prayers. 

When I went back late this past winter, 
I found that stretch of Lorraine country 
little more than huddles of melted houses. 
Home after home crushed into the dust; 
nothing the same except the eternal earth. 
Of the farm I loved there was left only 4 
standing wall, cairns of fallen stones, and 
the splintered trunks of the two poplars. 
It had been the scene of a battle, ultimately 
victorious for France. Madame and the 
little boy and girl were there. They had 
come creeping back to see if they could till 
the ground, because that was the best way 
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© UNDERWOOD AND UNDERWOOD 


Something of the remorseless destruction of war is here graphically shown. 


With their big guns the Germans have just 


searched out Russian headquarters in a Polish village. The result is another cluster of happy homes sacrificed to the 
god of war—added to the thousands that today are but charred ruins or shapeless, shell-battered timber and stone 


Author of **Their Children,” *‘The Main 
Roads,”" “‘The Land of the Living,” etc, 


The father? Madame 
showed me the bit of wall against which 
he had been shot. The four grown sons? 
One dead, one missing, two prisoners in 
Germany. The older daughter? Madame 
only wept when she spoke of her. 

Then she said: ‘‘ You see how it is with 
us, Madame? The happy past is gone. 
There can be no future that I dare think 
of. There is the present in which we three 
may work for France.” 

Such tales an American woman thinks 
of as she peels potatoes in her safe kitchen, 
or kindles ‘a cheefful fire’ in her grate, and 
wishes that “these people still had their 
homes, wishes they had as much food as 
she has, thinks with a shudder of pity of 
starving, -ill-clad babies—yet she does not 
realize the tragedy of that family of nine 
working together in the fields, loving each 
other, and in three months bereft of all 
that made their happiness, forever bereft. 
She does not see that what exacted this 
Price from them is at her own door demand- 
Ing sacrifice; she does not see this, because 
we still-conduct our homes as usual, doing, 


perhaps, a little work for those overseas, 
but not yet realizing that we ourselves are 
at war. 

I see that country of Lorraine now as a 
dark twilight place where the ghosts of 
little dead children wander looking for 
their parents and for their homes, where 
the ghosts of soldiers walk asking for more 
life, where the sad voices of living young 
girls call for the lovers they shall never 
find. 

There is another French home I know, 
a chateau, which the well-worn word 
stately best suits. I have known twenty 
guests to be housed there without, as the 
country people say, causing the walls to 
crack. Fifteen indoor servants; as many 
outdoor men; motor-cars; riding-horses; 
tall rooms thirty feet high on the ground 
floor; magnificent marble staircases, crim- 
son tapestried walls; delicate woodwork; 
old pictures and furniture; whoever lived 
here must pass perforce a leisurely, elegant 
life; four courses at luncheon; seven at 
dinner; dancing; music; brilliant talk— 
a salon-like existence my hostess of that 


chateau led, to which she added wide 
charities. The last time I drove there, 
when I rang the courtyard bell, instead of 
the porter I had known, an old woman 
answered. My hostess lived in the lodge. 
Her horses and cars and servants were 
gone; her magnificent house she had given 
for a hospital, which she supported with 
the help of her friends. She worked with 
her hands like any of her nurses and order- 
lies. She was up at dawn and late awake, 
and so she found time to care for refugees 
as well as for the hospital. Yet when she 
came out of the lodge to greet me, she 
carried the atmosphere of a great lady just 
as surely as when she had stood at the foot 
of her marble staircase. 

We hear of such a woman; we grasp 
that she has reduced her scale of living, 
changed her whole manner of life. But 
does that make us see what our own work 
must be in our own homes because we are 
at war? 

There is a home in southern England 
that I have known for a long time, an old- 
fashioned brick house in an old-fashioned 
garden.’ The father was an. army officer 
with just a little income besides his: pay. 
They kept two servants indoors and one 
man outdoors, and this for them’ -was 
simple living. They were saving to give 
their four children all possible advantages. 
I picture the two boys as I saw them once 
when their father and mother had gone to 
visit them at school and they were_all in 
the station waiting (Continued on page 114‘ 
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" DIDN’T tell you, Web, 
that Jean Carter is com- 
ing to dinner, and the 
Warricks and the Grays,” 

remarked Mrs. Webster G. 
Burgess as her husband came 
out of his dressing-room and 
walked to her pier-glass to 
inspect himself. ‘‘And I may 
as well tell you that my little 
dancing-party has grown on my 
hands until I’m afraid it’s a real 
ball. But I hope you won't dis- 
appear as you did the last time 
we had people here to dance 
You may have forgotten that 
one of your burglar friends tele- 
phoned to you and you sneaked 
off to see him and barely got 
back in time to say good night 
to the guests!”’ 

“Um, yes,” Burgess replied, 
his head lifted to facilitate the 
bending of his collar-points. 
“That was the night old Rick 
etts made signs of distress from 
Andy Tait’s roadhouse.”’ 

“And you brought him home 
with you and kept him in the 
attic for a week while the police 
were scouring the town for 
him,” Mrs. Burgess recalled 
indignantly ‘“‘And there’s 
something else I may as well 
speak about. The idea of hav- 
ing a chauffeur who’s been in 
prison makes me nervous. I 
never feel comfortable when 
Frisby’s driving the car.”’ 

“Frisby’s the most careful 
man we've had,” replied Bur- 
gess. ‘You've said that your- 
self many a time.’ 

“Well,” she replied lamely, 
“T’ve warned you time and 
again that if you don’t quit 
bothering with these criminals 
who are always turning up, 
you'll get into trouble.” 

“As a director of the Na- 
tional Prisoners’ Aid Society it’s 
my duty to assist ex-convicts 
who are trying to lead a better 
life,” said Burgess, taking up a 
powder-puff and dabbing his 
nose with it. 

“Don’t be silly!” said Mrs 
Burgess frowning. ‘‘ Yourtriend 
Ricketts had robbed a_post- 
office in Ohio, and you knew it 
all the time you were smuggling 
his meals up-stairsina suitcase.” 

“I’m a philanthropist,” Burgess _re- 
torted gently, ‘‘and couldn’t pass up that 
old yegg when he threw himself on my 
mercy. And besides, there was only two 
dollars’ worth of stamps in that post- 
office safe he took so much pains to smash.” 

“You can’t fool me with your philan- 
thropy any more,” said Mrs. Burgess with 
asperity. “Will you please stop sprinkling 
that powder on my gown? What you like 
is the excitement of knowing thieves and 
mixing up in their affairs.” 

“In a sense you’re right, Gertie—in a 
sense, yes! But running a bank grows 
tedious at times; you’ve got to allow some 
play to an adventurous spirit.”’ 

Words failed her, but she gave him a 
look that expressed her opinion of the 


adventurous spirit in so far as the presi- 
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‘So it’s you Jean’s been saving her dances for!” said Colton. “Oh, Jean and I havea lot of secrets!” 
program over to Fred. Come into the library, Colton. 


It’s a long time since we had a talk.” 


POO R 


By Meredith Nicholson 


dent of the White River National Bank 
was concerned. 

Web always told her of his adventures; 
there was nobody else he dared tell, he 
said, and he had to tell somebody. Other- 
wise there would have been no fun in being 
shot at—and he had several times enjoyed 
that experience. On a few occasions she 
had approved of his conduct, as in the case 
of a young fellow who after serving a year’s 


sentence in the Indiana State prison was 
persistently dogged by the police without 
provocation. Web had rescued him from 
the house of an old yegg, where he had 
gone for shelter, carried him off under the 
eyes of the police, arranged his marriage 2 
the Burgess parlor to a girl who believed 
in him, and then smuggled him away with 
his bride to a plantation Burgess owned in 
Mississippi. Mrs. Burgess saw merit 





teplied Burgess. 
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“But I’m too old to dance with any one so young and adorable; I’ve turned my 
He nodded to the musicians, and in a moment the air thrilled to the strains of “Poor Butterfly” 


putter?! y¥ 


Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 


this. The romance of it appealed to her, 
and the midnight marriage in her own 
house and the motor run to Louisville with 
the bride and bridegroom had been alto- 
gether thrilling. 

_ -That’s Jean now,” she remarked, hear- 
ing a faint tinkle in the back hall. “I 
Invited her to dinner because I was 
afraid she’d cut the dance if I didn’t. 
And now Fred Morton isn’t coming. 


I got his regrets in the afternoon mail.” 

“Interesting statements, Gertie, if I cor- 
relate them properly. I shall give them 
my most thoughtful consideration. It 
strikes me that you’ve rather lost your 
neatness of touch as a match-maker. 
Just what happened to Fred and Jean?” 

“T don’t know what to think,” she 
answered seriously. ‘Everything was go- 
ing beautifully, and then suddenly some- 


thing—something very myste- 
rious and queer happened.” 

“Joe Colton happened,” re- 
marked Burgess, without look- 
ing up from the evening paper 
he was scanning. 

“Don’t speak in that indiffer 
ent way about it! There’s some- 
thing peculiar about the way 
Fred Morton quit as soon as 
Joe Colton came on the scene. 
Jean’s the dearest girl in the 
world, the very nicest girl in 
town, and I’d set my heart on 
her marrying Fred. But she’s 
quit confiding in me. She’s 
been going everywhere with 
Colton—it looks as though she 
were afraid of him! Put down 
that paper, Web, and listen! 
Do you think—do you honestly 
believe a man might have some 
weird sort of fascination for a 
woman so that she’d be afraid 
of him and might even marry 
him out of fear?”’ 

Burgess dropped the news- 
paper, and saw that she was 
waiting with a tense eagerness 
for his answer. 

“T’ve read that some breeds 
of snake have that sort of 
charm for humans,” he re- 
marked. “I’ve noticed that 
Jean and Colton have been 
about together a good deal 
lately. Also that Fred’s faded 
out of the landscape. Maybe 
she prefers Colton; there’s no 
accounting for tastes. Several 
times when I’ve dropped into 
the club on the way up-town 
I’ve found Fred sitting all alone 
in a dark corner staring at 
the wall. It’s unhealthy and not 
like the Fred we’ve known. His 
affair with Jean has been very 
pretty to watch; they were so 
deeply in love that it gave even 
old me a kind of heartache to 
see them together—the sort of 
feeling I have when the green 
comes back in the trees and the 
tulips are sticking their heads 
up in the front yard and robins 
sing by the dining-room win- 
dow in the April twilight just 
as the soup is served for dinner. 
Things like that make me think 
of the first time I kissed you, 
Gertie, eighteen years ago, on 
the south veranda of the Coun- 
try Club, and a caddy we hadn’t noticed 
saw us and yelled and scared you so that 
you almost fell over the railing.” 

Mrs. Burgess was about to tell him, 
from force of habit, not to be silly, but 
something in his eyes pleased her very 
greatly, and she walked up to him and 
kissed him, and then scolded him for 
mussing her hair. 

“Colton,” he went on, “isn’t just our 
kind of people. You know I’m no snob, 
but Colton isn’t just the man I’d choose 
for Jean to marry. It’s to his credit that 
he’s worked his way up from nothing, but 
he’s gone deeply into politics, and his 
success has turned his head. He’s the 
pet of the Moran crowd—they’re always 
on the lookout for bright young men to 
push forward, and his social front is a 
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real asset in their business. They have 
to control the prosecuting attorney’s office 
to protect themselves and they made a 
virtuous showing last fall by putting him 
on the job. There are likable things about 
him, and I hate to see him veering from 
the straight and narrow. I’ve _ been 
watching him for some time and can 
see the beginnings of serious deteriora- 
tion.” 

““We must go down at once,” said Mrs. 
Burgess, with her hand on the door. “I 
saw Jean this morning, and she seemed 
greatly troubled. I’ve an idea that some- 
thing is about to happen in her affairs. 
For all we know she may have promised 
Colton to give him an answer tonight, and 
it’s terrible to think she may become en- 
gaged to him. If you could speak to Jean 
—just a word of warning, Web—” 

“After you got me to warn Mabel 
Searing against Ed Fairfield, I swore a sol- 
emn oath never to meddle again. She 
eloped with him the very next week,” 
Burgess added ruefully, ‘‘and they are 
living very happily together and don’t 
speak to me any more.” 


T the table it was evident that Miss 
44 Carter was exerting herself to appear 
cheerful, and Burgess didn’t need his wife’s 


telegraphic flashes to note that the girl’s. 


unhappiness was written in her eyes and 
in the forced smiles with which she met his 
banter. A year before she had been the 
blithest, cheeriest girl in town, as Burgess 
knew. He watched her attentively through 
the dinner, noting her frequent long lapses 
into silence, and pondered deeply what 
Mrs. Burgess had said of the girl’s love- 
affair. His curiosity was piqued; here was 
something that baffled him, and Burgess 
greatly disliked any situation he couldn’t 
understand. When Mrs. Burgess excused 
herself for a last look at the house be- 
fore the coming of the ball guests, he re- 
mained at the table, talking of irrelevant 
matters and debating whether he should, 
after all, speak to Jean about Colton. He 
decided against it as he drank his coffee. 
There must be a better way. The analytic 
and imaginative faculties that made him 
the most successful banker in the state 
played upon Jean’s plight from a thousand 
angles. 

Before obeying Mrs. Burgess’ summons 
to the drawing-room, he shut himself up 
with the telephone. He found Atterby, 
his secretary, at home and instructed him 
to learn the whereabouts of Frederick 
Morton, of the Morton Engineering & 
Construction Company, and to do this 
without letting Morton know he was being 
sought. Half an hour later Atterby, who 
was an efficient person, reported from the 
bank that Morton had dined alone at the 
Racket Club, that he had gone from 
there to the University Club, where he 
lived, and spent an hour in the reading- 
room, and that he was now in his office on 
the fifteenth floor of the White River Na- 
tional Bank Building. This was entirely 
satisfactory to Burgess. He bade Atterby 
remain at the bank with his eye on the ele- 
vator and to keep track of Morton in case 
he left the building. 

The guests were arriving rapidly and he 
joined the receiving party for half an hour, 
still thinking deeply of Morton and specu- 
lating as to the cause of his break with 
Jean. When Colton appeared, he watched 
the girl greet him. She grew very white 


Poor Butterfly 


and swayed a little as she put out her 
band. Burgess stepped beside her and 
after Colton had passed on he kept his 
place. 

“Tl tell you a joke if you won’t tell 
Gertie,” he said. ‘I’m going to run away 
pretty soon, and you are to tell her, if she 
asks what’s become of me, that I’m in the 
cellar looking after the heater, which has 
sprung a leak; or you can probably think 
of something much more plausible and 
amusing.” 

“T hoped you were going to ask me to 
save some dances for you,” replied Jean. 

“That’s exactly what I meant to do!” 
declared Burgess. “I want you to be care- 
ful tonight about your engagements— 
about every kind of engagement,” he said 
meaningfully. ‘‘Here’s a program I’ve 
initialed all over the last 
page, and I don’t want you 
to break my heart by say- 
ing you’ve promised those 
dances to younger men. I 
saw it in Colton’s eye when 
he came in that he meant 
to appropriate you for the 
evening, but you see I’ve 
beaten his game!” 

They were interrupted for 
a moment, but when they 
were free to talk again she 
turned to him question- 
ingly. 

“As I was saying, I want 
an option on the last five 
dances, with the right to dis- 
pose of them in any way I 
like.” 

“T admire your nerve!” 

she laughed. “You must 
think I have confidence in 
your judgment. I’d have 
you know that there’s some 
sentiment about dancing. 
For example, there’s ‘Poor 
Butterfly,’ that I couldn’t 
dance with any one I didn’t 
like particularly. I’m just 
that foolish!” 

“T like your foolishness. 
I’m a person of sentiment 
myself. I shall tell the mu- 
sicians that ‘Poor Butter- 
fly’ is to be suppressed until 
I give the signal, and that 
won’t be until your mood is 
just right for it. And now 
we'll climb to the ball-. 
room, and after I give it the 
once over I’m going to 
skip.” 

“Ts it a burglar or a mur- 
derer you’re going to meet?”’ 
she asked. “You know 
I hear dreadful things of 
your conduct with such 
people!” 

“It’s my friend the Bish- 
op,” Burgess answered. 
“He wants to talk to me 
about the needs of our mis- 
sionaries in Siam.” 

Ten minutes later he had 
eluded Mrs. Burgess and 
was motoring rapidly into 
town. When he drew up at 
the bank, Atterby was wait- 
ing for him. 

““Mr. Morton is still in his 
office, sir. Shall I wait for 
you?” asked the secretary. 


“No, thank you, Atterby. 
nothing further.” 

The elevator shot him to the fifteen, 
floor, and he walked down the corridor tp 
Morton’s office. The door was locked 
but after repeated knocks Morton opengj 
it and stared at him frowningly. 

“T’ve seen friendlier faces,” Burgess rp. 
marked good-naturedly. “I  apologig 
for butting in on you this way, but my 
business is just a bit urgent.” 4 

“Pardon me, Mr. Burgess, I was sy. 
prised; that’s all. Of course I’m glad tp 
see you, but I thought you were throwing, 
party tonight.” 

“Tt’s about the party that I came to se 
you!” said Burgess slipping out of his 
overcoat and throwing it over the back 
of a chair. He helped himself to a cigarg 
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“This boy’s name is Frisby,” said Burgess. “ He’s my 
he did a year for burglary. 
at Burgess, and silenced the banker with a slight 
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fom a box on the table, lighted it, and 
carefully removed his silk hat. “Ordinarily, 
when 2 young man declines one of our invi- 
tations, | don’t take it much to heart, but 
in this case I was terribly peeved; so much 
so that I came down to complain about it.” 
“T’m very busy and working night shifts 
these days,” Morton answered uneasily. 
“Fred,” Burgess said in his kindest tone, 
“Gertie and I are mighty fond of you. 
You’re one of the nicest boys in this town. 


We like to have you around. 


We'd be 


mighty sorry if you didn’t know that we 


have the deepest interest in you.” 


“You and Mrs. Burgess are the best 
friends I have,’’ Morton replied a little 
doggedly, but frowning in his effort to 
fathom Burgess’s reason for leaving a 


houseful of guests to run him down. 
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chauffeur. He spent six months at Means’s place last year after coming out of the pen, where 


him a job, and he’s living straight.” Moran glanced nervously over his shoulder, then back 
jetk of the head. “That will do, Frisby,” said Burgess ; “ you may bring the car to the door” 
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Meredith Nicholson 


“And we’re equally interested in Jean 
Carter,’ Burgess continued, ignoring the 
young man’s defiant look as the girl’s 
name was mentioned. ‘“‘ Jean’s almost like 
one of us. Only a little while ago we were 
very happy when we thought you and Jean 
were engaged, or about to be. Gertie made 
a point of asking you both to the house 
frequently, just to throw you together; 
it was to help the affair along that we took 
you on that automobile trip to the Berk- 
shires last fall. About three months ago 
something happened. Whatever it is it 
has made Jean very unhappy, and since 
then you have been looking like a man who 
saw ghosts. Now it’s perfectly evident 
that another man has come into the sketch- 
—I mean Colton. He’s at the house now, 
and Gertie has a notion that things are 
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approaching a critical stage with him and 
Jean. We don’t like it. More than that, 
Fred,” Burgess paused and bent forward 
and laid his hand on the young man’s 
knee, “I don’t propose to have Jean throw 
herself away on an inferior man like Colton 
when she’s in love with you and you are 
so in love with her the thought of losing her 
is killing you.”’ . 

Morton passed his hand across his face 
and his frame shook. Burgess waited for 
him to calm himself and then went on. 

“Yeu haven’t been quite square with 
me, Fred. I’m a lot older than you are; 
and our relations have been such that you 
could come to me with any of your trou- 
bles and know that I would be glad to help 
you to the very limit. But you’ve been 
avoiding me. You have passed me on the 
street and walked right by me in 
the bank as. though you were 
afraid I might speak to you. And 
now I’ve come here to have it out 
with you. I want to know what’s 
happened that makes it possible 
for Colton to step in ahead of you. 
There’s something very odd about 
it; and you needn’t imagine you 
can hide it from me. I shan’t have 
anything to do for the rest of my 
life but to ferret out this thing.” 

“There’s nothing, absolutely 
nothing! Jean and I had a mis- 
understanding; that’s all.” 

Burgess looked pityingly into 
the tense white face and shook his 
head. ‘‘ That’s not the answer, and 
you know it isn’t,”’ he said firmly. 
‘“*There’s something queer about 
this. It looks as though Colton 
were holding a club of some kind 
over you, Fred, and scaring you 
away. I want you to trust me, no 
matter what’s back of this. ° 

“You've got to remember that 
there’s a little girl up-town—the 
sweetest, finest, loyalest little girl 
in the world—and it’s not just you 
I'm thinking about; I’m thinking 
about her. What is it, boy? If 
it’s another woman—some un- 
pleasant entanglement—?”’ 

“No, no! Nothing like that!” 
blurted Morton eagerly. “I 
simply couldn’t go on; that’s all. 
And I tell you there’s nothing to 
be doneabout it. I appreciate your 
coming in this way, but there’s 
nothing you can do. It was just a 
disagreement between Jean and 
me, and there’sno patching it up.” 

“That’s not true, Fred. I’ma 
pretty hard man to lie to, and you 
needn’t think you can satisfy me, 
now that I’ve started on this 
thing, till I have the truth. If 
there’s nothing in your own life 
that’s given Colton a hold on 
you, perhaps—perhaps it’s some- 
thing that affects some one else. 
Just to make it easier, is it any- 
thing that affects—we will say— 
your father?” 

He saw Morton’s hand that lay 
on the desk open and shut quickly, 
and he continued, patiently and 
with growing kindness. “I knew 
your father, as the whole commu- 
nity knew him, as a man of the 
highest honor. But we all may 
err in the course of a lifetime. If 
there’s (Continued on page 122 
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The dining-room of the “ Sally’ 
Keene house is just as its owner 
left it years ago. As shown above, 
the table is daily set with a wealth 
of precious old-time china and 


glass and rare Sheffield plate 


The house overlooks the Dela- 
ware from ancient Bristol. Here 
it is, in pursuance of Miss Keene’s 
desire, that gentlewomen “of 
respectability, but decayed 
fortunes” find a peaceful home 
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From the spacious hall one 
catches this delightful glimpse ot 
an old-fashioned octagon-shaped 
room. In the center, niched be- 
tween the doors, is one of many 
valuable antiques—a Sévres vase 


The graceful stairway rises around 
two sides of the hall. It is here 
that hang a number of priceless 
prints of a century ago—the ad- 
mired Napoleon in various poses, 
and, oddly, Wellington, as well 
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This view, taken in one of the octagon-shaped rooms, shows the hall and stairs beyond. Connoisseurs would 
find hours of delight in the genuine Heppelwhite and Adam pieces and the complete set of Chippendale’s ladder- 
backs that comprise the furnishings and preserve all the ancient charm of this home of a bygone generation 


The Home That Lyves On 


By Robert and Elizabeth Shackleton 


O make your home live after 
you—isn’t it a fine idea! If 
you have worked for your home 
and loved your home, why 

should you leave it to be occupied by 
those who do not care for it? Why should 
you leave it to be sold at auction or to be 
disposed of by an administrator? If you 
have made an attractive home, if it has 
been an intimate part of your life; if 
the pictures and books and furniture 
represent achievement and loving thought 
and affectionate triumphs of acquisition, 
it is more and more important that the 
house and its belongings do not fall into 
careless hands. 

What is finally to become of your home? 
Who is to walk through the rooms so 
dear to you? Who is to read your books, 
to look at your pictures, to sit in your 
fireside chair? 

In many cases the answer is simple. 
In many cases the house should properly 
g0 to son or daughter. But in a vast 
humber of cases there is no possibility 
of such disposition; in a vast number of 
cases the house and its belongings, unless 
some plan is matured and followed, are 
Sure to fall into the hands of those who do 
hot prize them, and the belongings them- 
selves are sure to be scattered or destroyed. 
If the owner would obviate such fate, 
© must make the home live after him. 

hrough generations it may be made to 


stand as a welcoming place for a long, long 
line of appreciative guests, with the owner, 
in spirit, continuously the shadowy host. 

A home, if it is a proper home, represents 
much of love. It stands for work and for 
sacrifice. It holds the thoughts of the 
happiest years of life. It is rich in quiet 
memories of talks and ambitions and 
intimacies and affections. A home worked 
for and loved becomes almost human; 
it has been made a thing of beauty, and 
it would be fine and sweet and lovely to 
keep it a joy forever. 


What One Home-Lover Did 


T Bristol, on the Delaware, an ancient 
home still lives on delightfully, although 
its builder and owner died many and many 
a year ago. The making of the home was a 
labor of love, and the founding of it was a 
delight, and when the owner, a fine lady 
f America’s early days, looked forward 
to the future of the place for which she 
felt such affection, she could not find it in 
her heart to leave it carelessly. So she 
made a will, under which it was to continue 
its delightfulness so long as it should stand 
She had received her friends there, and 
distinguished visitors from across the sea; 
she planned that the house should shelter, 
through the generations, a succession of 
occupants who should freely take their 
delight in the home as a heritage from her 
hand. 


Bristol is an ancient American town; 
in early days it was of high importance 
and the glamour of that distinguished past 
still remains. The little town sleeps with 
its full length stretching along the Dela- 
ware, which glows in shimmering width 
beside it. An old and yellowish house is 
still known as the Spanish Ambassador’s, 
because the Minister from Spain used to 
live there when our nation’s capital was 
Philadelphia; for Bristol was a watering 
place and fashionable resort for the 
dwellers in that nearby city. Across the 
river, half seen and half hidden among 
the trees s, is still more ancient Burlington. 
All this region is rich in memories of the 
French, for but a little farther up the 
river stood the house built by Joseph 
Bonaparte, King of Naples and King of 
Spain. A long succession of titled men 
of the vanished Empire, generals and 
statesmen, made this part of the Delaware- 
River region glitter with their presence 
and their fame. Here, too, came the rich 
folk from Philadelphia for the baths and 
the dances, the pomp and the display, 
the brilliant surroundings and the bril- 
liant society of the Bristol of a century 
ago. It was a life that has vanished as a 
tale that is told. 

Here, at Bristol, Miss Sarah Lukens 
Keene, “‘Sally”’ Keene, as she was known 
to her intimates, built her home. She 
had inherited (Continued on page 126) 
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“When you gits a hint by de odoriforousness of 
things dat something is dead aroun’ de house, wear 
a clothes-pin on yo’ nose and say nothin’ for fear 
you'll start somebody axin’ de whyness of it. Don’t 
be dat low-down, onery snake-in-de-grass, a gossip” 


S YOU ever done took notice how 
many mo’ sermons preachers preach 
to women dan dey does to men, 
dough de Lawd knows hit’s de men 

dat needs ’em de most? Maybe hit’s be- 
caze hit’s de men dat totes de money purse 
an’ draps de most nickels in de contribu- 
tion basket, or maybe hit’s becaze preach- 
ers know dat hit’s mighty easy to skeer 
men away from de chu’ch to de corner sa- 
loon or de baseball game, whilst women 
ain’t got nothin’ but de consolation of re- 
ligion to turn to. 

Anyway, when a preacher wants to lam- 
bast somebody he rips de sistern up de 
back ’bout wearin’ high-water skirts an’ 
see-more waists, or bout gaddin’ roun’ 
to clubs instid of stayin’ in deir sacred 
spear of home. But he kind of passes over 
mighty light dem subjects whut has to do 
wid turnin’ a po’ ole widder wid seven 
chillun out in de cold becaze she can’t 
pay her rent, or galavantin’ aroun’ wid 
gals young enough to be a man’s daugh- 
ter, or runnin’ a grocery sto’ dat’s got a 
speak-easy in de back of hit, or a fambly 
man blowin’ in his pay-envelop on a crap 
game when de pot at home is yawnin’ for 
po’k-chops. 


Now, Brer Jinkins, whut is my preach- 

er, an’ whut would ruther hand out 
advice tode women ’bout whut he calls birth 
control—dough de land knows dat hit sholy 
does look to me lak dem whut has de chil- 
lun has got de right to number ’em—dan to 
grapple wid de men sinners in de congrega- 
tion, preached a sermon last night on de 
subject of gossip. Hit suttenly was a 
movin’ discourse "bout charity, an’ love, 
an’ gum-shoein’ aroun’ our neighbors, an’ 
he sholy did scarify dem people wid a in- 
quirin’ turn of mind dat goes a proddin’ 
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yard to see whut hit is dat 
smells so loud. 

Some of Brer Jinkins’s re- 
marks were so_ highfalutin 
dat I didn’t rightly ketch de 
whereasness an’ de whar- 
foreness of ’em, but as near 
as I could make out his idee 
was dat when you kinder 
gits a hint by de odoriforous- 
ness of things, dat some- 
thing is dead aroun’ de 
house, de way to do is to 
wear a clothes-pin on yo’ nose, 
an’ say nothin’, forfear you’ll 
start somebody to axin’ 
about de whyness of hit. 

“Let us shut de eye of 
suspicion on our fellow crit- 
ters,” says he, a bangin’ de 
pulpit ontel he made de dust fly, “an’ 
turn on dem de glance of confidence. 
Let us not look at our brothers an’ sisters’ 
sins an’ weaknesses, but at deir good pints, 
an’ when we meets togedder for confabu- 
lation let us not spend de time discussin’ 
deir faults, but dwellin’ on deir virtues 
Let us pray dat we may not ‘become dat 
low down, onery snake-in-de-grass, a gossip, 
which is always prognosticatin’ ’bout dem 
things which should be kivered in de grave 
of silence.” 

“Amen, bless Gord for de words!” 
shouts Brer Si, whut wid one ole rooster an’ 
a dark night kin raise mo’ fryin’ size chick- 
ens dan I kin in six months wid a patent 
incubator an’ twenty hens. 


EN Brer Jinkins turned to de sistern, 

an’ goes on. “‘Oh, my sisters,” says he, 
wid his voice a tremblin’, ‘“‘hit’s to you dat 
I specially addresses my remarks on de sin 
of gossip. Oh, my sisters, hit’s a terrible 
thing dat dem pretty tongues of yourn 
should be put to such base uses, as dey 
mostly is. How much better an’ happier 
we should all be ef you was engaged in 
shovin’ de salve wid yo’ mouths instid of 
raisin’ a blister. Oh, my sisters, whut a 
millennium dis would be ef women only 
spoke good of each odder, an’ ef when 
dey had deir spicions of each odder dey 
kept ’em to demselves, an’ spoke only de 
good, whedder hit was dere or not.” 

An’ at dat Sis Caline, whut ain’t got a 
rag of character to her back, let out one of 
her hallelujah hollers. ‘Bless de Lamb! 
Hasten de day, good Lawd,”’ she cries. 

But I set fast whar I was, an’ kept still, 
an’ goin’ on home Brer Jinkins, whut done 
smell de chicken fixin’s I was gwine to have 
for dinner, ketched up wid me an’ say, “‘I 
notice dat de sermon didn’t seem to hit 
you today, Sis Mirandy.”’ 


trated by 
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“Let dem dat de cap fits, wear hit,” 
spons I, “I keeps my skirts dat clean dat] 
ain’t afeard of nobody takin’ a look at ’em, 
nor remarkin’ on de color of ’em,”’ I says, 

“But ain’t you down on de gossip?” axes 
Brer Jinkins. : 

“Dat I ain’t,” I answers, “I thinks dat 
gossip does mo’ to keep de worl’ straight 
dan all de law an’ de religion. Gossip is de 
cop dat nobody can dodge.” 

“But look at de scandal dat hit stirs up,” 
says Brer Jinkins. 

“Tit had better be stirred up dan kiy- 
ered up,” spons I. 

“T was kinder hopin’,” says he, “dat 
my words would sink in on de female part 
of de congregation, an’ dat hereafter when 
de Daughters of Zion met dat dey would 
spend de time in upliftin’ conversation, an’ 
discoursin’ on de-good qualities of de ab- 
sent 1iembers instid of tearin’ ’em limb 
from limb.” 

“Huh,” sclaims I, “ef you cut out de 
gossip, you would buss up des’ciety. De 
reason dat when we calls de roll of de 
Daughters of Zion dat dere ain’t nary 
woman missin’ is becaze she’s afeard not to 
be dere. She dassent stay away. But ef 
she knowed dat when she was absent dat 
we’d all set up an’ fling bouquets at her in- 
stid of turnin’ de searchlight on her side- 
steppin’, dere wouldn’t be nobody pres 
ent.” 

“Hit’s a gossip factory,” says Brer 
Jinkins. 

““Mebbe so,” spons I, “‘but hit’s a per- 
lice station, too. De Dorcas S’ciety an’ de 
Willing Workers—which is lakwise de will- 
ing talkers—is done mo’ to keep folks in de 
straight an’ narrow path dan all yo’ 
preachin’.  Becaze we’s all willing to trust 
to de mercy of de Lawd, but we knows bet- 
ter dan to trust to de ’pinion of our neigh- 
bors when dey gits to prognosticatin’ ’bout 
whar we got dat new silk frock, or whar we 
was last Tuesday, or whedder, when we 
laid up in bed on Sunday, we really had de 
rheumatiz, lak we said, or had had too 
much red eye, lak dey spicioned. 


’ 


wet makes Brer Johnsing, whut’s 
one of dese heah folks dat was bawn 
tired an’ ain’t never got over hit, brace up 
an’ goto wuk? Caze he heard dat de Daugh- 
ters of Zion had a mighty refreshin’ season 
discussin’ how no count he was, an’ pitying 
his po’ wife, an’ tellin’ whut dey would do 
ef dey was married to dat kind of a loafer. 
“Whut makes Sally Ann Sniggets, 
whut’s dat lazy an’ shiftless she ain’t wull 
her salt, keep her front porch clean? She's 
afraid of whut de neighbors willsay. 
“Whut makes Almiry Jones, an’ 5m 
Reeves, whut’s got (Concluded on page I 20) 
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It is a long, hard task, this one of growing up, and every boy needs some one to help him with 


it. Because they believe that just plain, every-day friendliness can mean much to any boy, 
some very busy men are glad to take the time to be Big Brothers to boys who need friends 


WANTED—S8izg SBrotbhers! 


F you never had a big brother, you 

have probably noticed it, or if you 

have an especially remarkable one 

who couldn’t possibly be duplicated, 
you may have found out that there aren’t 
half enough big brothers to go around in 
this world. They are really very scarce. 
And this is a serious state of affairs. 

It was a man who worked with boys and 
knew boys who came to the conclusion, 
hot so very long ago, that something must 

done about this shortage of big brothers. 
He had been sitting in the Children’s 
Court of New York for several years—he 
was clerk of the court—watching small 
delinquents come and go, day after day, 
thousands of them during a year. And he 
decided that they wouldn’t drift into 
court so often and wouldn’t drift back so 


By Clara Savage 


Author of ‘‘Men—and Women’s Clubs," etc. 


Illustrated by W. T. Benda 


frequently if there were more big brothers 
in the world. Because the right kind of 
an older brother would be a real friend, and 
every one knows that there is no one like 
a real friend to make you want to be the 
finest sort of a person you can be. 

The more he thought about it the more 
the man who was clerk of the Children’s 
Court was convinced that this scarcity 
of big brothers was a very grave matter. 
So he called a meeting about it. He asked 
the busiest men he knew to come to that 
meeting. And they came—for the busiest 
men are always the ones who take time 
to come when they know there is some- 








thing important to consider. The meeting 
was a short one, but when it was over, the 
prospect of replenishing the world’s supply 
of big brothers was brighter than it had 
ever been. For the Big Brother Move- 
ment had been organized, with Ernest K. 
Coulter, the man who called the meeting, 
at the head of it. 

But it isn’t just the boys who get into 
court who need big brothers. The men who 
formed the organization, pledging them- 
selves to be Big Brothers, realized that. 
Any boy and every boy needs a friend. 
It is such a self-evident statement— 
“every boy needs a friend”—that a good 
many people don’t stop to think or do 
anything about it. A boy may have a 
father and mother for friends, and yet, an 
unrelated, outside-the-family kind of a 
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friend can give him something that even 
a father and mother can’t. And as to the 
boy who hasn’t a father or who hasn’t a 
mother, or either—why, he needs a Big 
Brother friend about as much as any one 
can. 

The Big Brothers were practical men of 
affairs, but they believed that a thing as 
intangible as bretherliness could be or- 
ganized, and that the best results would not 
come unless it were organized. So they 
elected Big Brother Movement officers 
and -drew up this pledge for the person 
who wishes to join the organization to 
sign: 
I hereby agree to assume the responsibili- 
ties of a Big Brother as indicated— 

I will personally see the assigned boy 
at least twice every month. 

I will forward a report of his progress to 
the general secretary the first of each month, 
on blanks furnished for this purpose. 

In the event that I lose track of him I 
will notify the secretary at once of the 
fact. 

You can see from the pledge that there 
is nothing vague or visionary about the 
business of being a Big Brother. A diffused 
friendly feeling does not count, but 
definite work does. And that easy, but 
short-sighted way of helping—giving 
money—doesn’t count either. Almost 
never do the Big Brothers give financial 
aid, unless it is in the form of a loan with 
definite assurance that it will be paid back. 
But this is what the Big 
Brother does do. “He has a 
Small Brother assigned to 
him by the general secre- 
tary. (The New York Sec- 
retary gets the names and 
addresses of boys who need 
big brothering from a varied 
and increasing number of 
sources, among which are 
the Board of Health, the 
Bureau of Attendance of 
the Board of Education, the 
Children’s Aid Society, the 
social-service bureaus of va- 
rious churches, hospitals, and 
orphan asylums, parents 
themselves, other boys, busi- 
ness firms, and the Chil- 
dren’s Court.) Then the 
Big Brother goes to see the 
boy. 

Sometimes the boy’s fam- 
ily makes the task of being 
a Big Brother difficult, be- 
cause they think they see 
in him an opportunity for 
graft rather than because 
they feel that he is an in- 
truder. But often the boy’s 
family is glad of his big 
brothering. To have some 
one outside the family in- 
terested in Billy or Tommy 








ring countries. 


as Big Brothers. 


Wanted—Big Brothers 


isn’t any special formula, and there isn’t 
any secret way of making friends with 
a Little Brother. For someway, if a 
person wants to be friends with another 
person, that other person usually knows 
it and is glad about it, and pretty soon the 
thing is done. It isn’t just that the Big 
Brother wants to be a friend to the Small 
Brother, he wants the Small Brother to 
be a friend to him. You find that out 
just as soon as you talk to a Big Brother. 
Most of them, by the way, are the busiest 
men you could possibly find—big business 
men, professional men, many kinds of 
men with many kinds of interests, but 
each one will tell you before you talk to 
him five minutes how much it means to 
him to have George or Petey or Antonio 
for a friend—how fine a thing it is to feel 
that a boy trusts him, looks up to him, 
and confides in him. 

“T don’t know what could be more 
worth while than to help a boy who is 
struggling with all sorts cf handicaps to 
get his chance,” said one Big Brother. 
“To get at the real stuff in that boy, to 
bring it out and have him for your friend— 
well, in the end, it’s worth all the dis- 
couragements you may have along the 
way.” * 

_For of course there are discouragements. 
Many of these men have brothered several 
boys, not all of whom have promptly 
become shining examples. And yet the 
records of the Big Brother Movement 


To All Big Brothers and Sisters 


HEN a nation is at war, the children suffer. Juve- 
nile delinquency is on the increase in all the war- 
Children are neglected and in want. 
Never was there a time when the help of Big Brothers 
and Big Sisters was so much needed. 

How to safeguard our children in wartime was the sub- 
ject of the recent conference of the Big Brother and the 
Big Sister organizations held at Grand Rapids, in May. 
The men and women who gathered there from all parts of 
the country pledged themselves to teach children to do 
their share in raising food in wartime and in conserving 
that food, and to enlist them in other forms of war-relief 
work. They promised greater vigilance in safeguarding 
the health and providing for the wholesome recreation of 
boys and girls. 

Already many Big Brothers have been called away to 
do war service. Other men are needed to take their place 
There will be many boys and girls 
whose fathers will be sent to the front and whose mothers 
will have to be away from home all day working to sup- 
port the family who will need friends. If you wish to be a 
part of an organization the single aim of which is to see 
that every boy or girl who is in need of a friend to help 
him or her in the hard task of growing up shall find that 
friend, join the Big Brothers or the Big Sisters. Do it now! 





puts Billy or Tommy in a 
new light. One mother who 
had had her Tommy brought 
into court on the charge of incorrigibility 
was inclined to consider him a family 
disgrace. Tommy was doing his utmost 
to live up to her expectations when a Big 
Brother came and found him. They 
grew to be friends, and through that 
friendship Tommy’s mother began to have 
great pride in and respect for the Tommy 
that friendship brought to light. 

Any Big Brother will tell you that there 


show that ninety percent of the Small 
Brothers have made good — a uly 
astonishing number, and one that gives a 
person new faith in what just simple 
every-day friendliness can do. 

One Big Brother tells about working 
for years with a boy without seeing any 
results. ‘‘He was sneaky, suave, and ap- 
parently unappreciative, and I never 
felt that I was really getting at him,” 


he said. “He grew up and went to work, 
and I hadn’t seen him for some time when 
one day he came into the office. 

“Vou may think I’ve come to ask for a 
loan,’ he said, ‘but I haven’t. I’ve come 
for real help. It’s my small brother. He’s 
a kid about twelve, and he’s got in with a 
wild bunch and is going to the bad pretty 
fast. No one at home can get at him like 
an outsider could, and I wish you’d get him 
a Big Brother. I tell you, I never realized 
what you did for me till I began to see 
how that kid was going, and what it 
would mean to him to have a friend like 
you.’” : ‘ 

The Small Brother got a friend, and the 
Big Brother had the satisfaction of know- 
ing that all the years that had been so 
discouraging had not gone for nothing. 

One day George walked into the office 
of the Big Brother Movement and gave 
himself up. “I want a Big Brother,” 
he said. “I guess I oughter have one. 
I know a feller as has one, and I need one 
as much as that feller ever did.” 

George didn’t enlarge upon his personal 
need of a brother. He simply made his 
request, and after he had been promised 
that it would be considered, he made his 
exit, leaving name and address. In- 
vestigation revealed that George was right. 
He did need a Big Brother. He had 
gotten in with one of the most notorious 
gangs in New York City—the car-barn 
gang—and was one of the ringleaders. 
He was the kind of a boy 
who would be a ringleader 
—a freckled-faced, snub- 
nosed kind of a boy witha 
daring twinkle in his eyes, 
and an alertness and _ in- 
genuity that made him the 
originator and the executor 
of all sorts of daring schemes. 

Having a Big Brother did 
not mean that George, the 
leader of the car-barn 
gang, automatically became 
George, a cherub. But in 
two years in which he has 
been brothered, sports have 
taken the place of gang 
activities, and he is getting 
ahead fast in school. Al- 
ways before he had thought 
of school as unavoidable, 
but entirely useless. He 
and his Big Brother sat 
down one evening and talked 
it over. The theory of 
education and its relation to 
every-day life received some 
pretty sharp knocks from 
George, but in the end he 
came to see that there was 
often a close connection 
between school and business 
success and that an ignorant 
person creaied his own 
handicaps. That was early 
in the friendship. Nowa- 
days George speaks of col- 
lege as something to look forward to and 
save money for. There is a theory that 
when a man marries he loses his bachelor 
friends, but when this Big Brother recently 
married, one of the bachelor friends whom 
he did not lose was George. This friend- 
ship is the kind that lasts. : 

“If you can only awaken some real in- 
terest, you can get hold of your boy,” said 
one Big Brother, (Concluded on page 125) 
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The A BC of Menu-Building 


CARCELY a day goes by 
that I do not receive one 
or more communications 
asking for a combination 

of foods for specific purposes. 
Usually these inquiries relate to 
foods for children, but not in- 
frequently to foods for grown 
people and occasionally foods 
for invalids. All these inquiries 
seem to be based on the one idea 
of food combinations. They 
rarely realize that in all cases the 
simpler the diet, that is, the less 
complicated, the better, provided 
in all instances the foods are so 
ordered as to perform their real 
functions of nutrition. 

Nutrition does not consist 
alone in building the body, in 
restoring waste, and in furnish- 
ing heat or energy. There is in 
food another principle, the vital 
function. -The advance in the 
scientific study of nutrition in the 
last ten years has been marked 
more strongly than in any other 
way by the discovery of this 
vital principle. I say discovery, 
but this is probably not the right 
term. Ever since any account 
has been kept of the nutrition 
of man a disease which is known 
as scurvy has existed, and this 
disease was found particularly on 
shipboard, where large quantities 
of foods, consisting mostly of 
cereals and cured meats, were 
taken on board ship for a long 
voyage. Fresh vegetables and 
fruits can not be taken except in 
a preserved state on these long voyages, 
which now happily are not so extended in 
time as in former years. Therefore scurvy, 
as it is known to medicine and in common 
experience, is less frequent among sailors 
than it was in the days of long voyages 
under sail. The remedy for scurvy has 
long been known to be fresh fruits and 
vegetables. We know now the constituents 
of fresh fruits and vegetables that are 
really remedial. They are those yet poorly 
defined and understood elements to which 
the terms vitamin, food accessory, or 
vital principle have been given. 

These bodies exist in minute quantities, 
but are capable of being separated by 
appropriate chemical reagents and are 
therefore known to be definite chemical 
entities. Our study of them has not 
advanced far enough to enable us to say 
exactly what their chemical constitution is. 
Their biological function, on the other 
hand, has been thoroughly established. 
The result of these investigations may be 
summarized as follows: No matter how 
well foods are combined to secure a nutri- 
tion of all the tissues of the body equally, 
they fail to do this if vitamins are absent. 
This introduces into the construction of a 
menu an entirely new conception and one 
that has not heretofore received any at- 
tention whatever, except by accident, in 


menus. 
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That tremendously important question of what to eat 
nd how much is answered by Dr. Wiley by four basic 


the balancing of rations. The first and 
fundamental thing to be known is, what 
foods carry these vitamins and in what 
parts of the foods do they particularly 
reside? 


The Vitamin ot Vegetable Origin 


HE vitamin (I use this term for lack 
of a better one and because it is more 
commonly employed) in so far as we know 
is solely of vegetable origin. It is intro- 
duced into the body with foods and is 
deposited with its vitality very little, if 
any, diminished in certain tissues of the 
body and in the secretions of the body, 
especially of milk-giving animals. In 
the milk it is found to be largely con- 
centrated in the fat. In vegetable fats 
or oils it is not found in any very con- 
siderable quantity. When we drink milk, 
we get the vitamins that have been 
transmitted to the milk from the food 
of the milk-giving animal. When we eat 
meat we also get a modified or weakened 
form of vitamin. Inasmuch as man is 
an omniverous animal, if he rightly 
balances his diet, he secures a proper 
amount of vitamins largely from the 
vegetable, and to a limited extent from the 
animal, part of his diet, especially milk 
and eggs. 
The next important consideration in 





You will find it worth while preserving this 
article, in which they appear, for future reference 


the construction of a menu is to 
determine what vegetables and 
what parts of such vegetables 
contain the vitamin in abun- 
dance. This question has been 
answered in a satisfactory way 


by recent investigations. All 
vegetables contain this vital 
element. In cereals it is found 


largely, if not almost entirely, 
in the bran and germ, and not to 
any extent in the starchy parts 
of the grain. In vegetables it is 
found both in tubers, as in the 
potato, and in the leaves. Among 
the grasses and clovers it is also 
abundant, especially in alfalfa. 
Alfalfa is one grass which can be 
eaten by the non-ruminant ani- 
mal. Spinach, cabbage, green 
hulls of peas, beans, and nearly 
all succulent vegetables and 
fruits, and especially potatoes, 
contain the vitamin in abun- 
dance. Among fruits the orange 
and apple are prominent rep- 
resentatives, containing valuable 
vital elements. Orange-juice is a 
preventive of scurvy among 
children who use _ pasteurized 
milk. Some investigators think 
the orange element is not a real 
vitamin, but some compound of 
citric acid. If it is a compound 
of citric acid that does the work, 
this compound is to that extent a 
“vitamin.” Vitamins are com- 
monly divided into two classes, 
namely, those soluble in water 
and those soluble in oil or fat. 

The third fundamental con- 
sideration in guiding us to a scientific 
construction of human menus is the 
principle that foods artificially deprived 
of their vital elements can not safely be 
used on the assumption that other foods 
employed will furnish the necessary vita- 
mins and minerals to replace those that 
have been artificially eliminated. There 
is no error of diet theory that needs stronger 
contravention than this one. It is found 
constantly in official bulletins and other 
publications favoring the use of de- 
vitaminized cereals in bread-making. 

This radical misconception of the scien- 
tific diet is illustrated in Farmer’s Bulletin 
No. 807, issued as late as April, 1917, 
from the Department of Agriculture. 
On page 25 you will find the following 
(the italics are mine): 

“‘So far as mineral matter is concerned, 
bread is particularly rich in phosphorus. 
It should be supplemented, however, 
by something which contains more lime 
and iron, especially in the case of children. 
Milk provides the lime, and fresh fruits 
and vegetables the iron. If the latter are 
served in reasonable abundance, the kind 
of bread used is not a matter of great im- 
portance.” 

As long as the officials who have charge 
of our food-supply hold such opinions as 
the one just mentioned, we can not expect 
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any great improvement in our diet. It 
is true that the authors of the bulletin just 
quoted immediately after the above 
quotation make the following statement: 

“Tf, on the other hand, fresh fruits 
and vegetables can not be obtained, it is 
considered desirable to use whole-grain 
flour in order to bring up the amount of 
mineral matters and of cellulose and to be 
sure of a sufficient supply of certain im- 
portant growth-regulating substances [vi- 
tamins].”’ 

If this statement were made in place 
of the other and insisted upon by our 
authorities, both state and national, the 
propaganda for reform in our diet would go 
forward by leaps and bounds. Is it not 
entirely reasonable to suppose that the 
diet containing the minerals and vitamins 
acknowledged to be present in whole- 
wheat flour and acknowledged to be absent 
in white flour should be the one particularly 
urged? On the contrary, this natural diet 
is mentioned only as a last resort, instead 
of first. If to this we add that by using 
a diet of this kind our wheat would be 
33 percent more efficient than it is to-day, 
we establish both from the economical 
and health points of view the supreme 
necessity of an official change of heart 
in this direction. 

Among commercial interests the mill- 
ers will be the last to favor a better flour. 
The brewers will be the last to urge the 
conservation of grain used for beer. The 
makers of proprietary foods will not be 
unduly enthusiastic for the propaganda 
to return to fundamentals. The grocers 
are not concerned about the minerals and 
vitamins in foods. Even scientific men 
are obsessed by the idea that natural 
flour and meal will not keep. Any change 
that may be proposed for the better and 
more economical nourishment of our 
people is certain, if it threatens any 
industry or business, to be opposed and 
denounced by those who profit by such 
ind stries. 

I have prepared a few typical recipes 
for wholesome meals for the purpose of 
illustrating what I think should be kept 
in view, not only in time of war, but also 
in time of peace. In order that some of the 
principal data may also be available to 
the readers of this magazine, so that the 
real basis of the selection may be evident, 
I am submitting a few typical meals, 
which illustrate the conservation of our 
food-products by the wise adjustment of 
our dietaries. They appear on this page. 


Salient Features of Menu-Building 


An explanation perhaps is due for the 
fact that two sets of standards of weights 
are employed. I have translated the 
metric system of weights into ounces be- 
cause the readers of the magazine under- 
stand the ounce far better than they do 
the gram. In working out the details, 
the gram is a so much smaller unit than 
the ounce that I have used it, so that 
whole numbers may be dominant over the 
decimals. « For instance, the equivalents 
of. the amounts for each one of the meals 
is given in parentheses in ounces, but the 
details are in grams. The menus are con- 
structed so as not to exceed three thousand 
calories per day per person. The quanti- 
ties, therefore represent what would be fed 
to an average person of 150 pounds en- 
gaged in light exercise. For persons at 
hard work the quantities may be increased 


The ABC 


of Menu-Building 
Breakfast No. 1 
GRAMS GRAMS GRAMS GRAMS _ VI- 
ASH FAT PROTEIN STARCH TAMINS ACID ALKALINE 
ozs.) I. ¥: 
0z.) 6. 
17. 
12. 
0.7 
18.0 14. 


CALORIES 
225 
100 O. 

95 Bacon 14 4 O. 
112 Butter 14 C6 te @. 
96 Apple 140 (S$ -om) -o. 
325 Milk 450 Bea Sia 


Bread 84 grams (3 


Egg 28 (1 
Og “ 


now >. aw 


953 6.2 54.7 36.1 
Good vitamin; nutritive ratio (carbohydrates + 2.25 times fat divided by protein) 5.4 
Breakfast No. 2 
GRAMS GRAMS GRAMS GRAMS _ VI- 

ASH FAT PROTEIN STARCH TAMINS ACID ALKALINE 
2. 14. 80. + 
°. 0.6 8. _— 
18. 14.5 > 28. 
12. 


CALORIES 
450 Bread 168 grams (6 
96 Apple 140 “ 


y 
325 Milk 450 . : 
) 


“ 


112 Butter 14 oz. — 
60 Sugar 14 4 O 


S28" -22.7 29.6. 124.5 
A more fattening diet than breakfast No. 1 


1,043 
Rich in vitamins; nutritive ratio 6.7. 
Luncheon 


GRAMS GRAMS GRAMS GRAMS 
ASH FAT PROTEIN STARCH 


vI- 
CALORIES TAMINS ACID ALKALINE 
225 Whole-wheat bread 

02s.) cor: rT ; + 

oz. ) -4 22. ; me O 

pt. pis. 2-28. i 

ozs.) 1.5 0.15 


112 Butter 
325 Milk 453 
120 Potato 140 





782 ’ ee 
Good vitamin; nutritive ratio 6.3 


31.15 


Dinner 
GRAMS 


GRAMS GRAMS GRAMs 5!ARCH 


: AND 
ASH FAT PROTEIN 
ies SUGAR 


VI- 


TAMINS <—- 


ALKALINE 
CALORIES 


50 Chicken soup 
226 grams (4% pt. 4 ’ ; i. 
250 Meat, edible por- 
tion (based on 
1,000 calories per 
pound)112 grams (14 
450 Whole wheat as 
bread 112 grams (4 
112 Butter 14 “ 
120 Potato 140 
60 Sugar 14 “ 
112 Salad (Tomato) 
56 “ (2 


ae 


1,154 7.1 35.10 
Well supplied with vitamins; nutritive ratio 5.0 


*Salt 
Total calories for the three meals, breakfast No. 1 
Total calories for the three meals, breakfast No. 2 
Total minerals for the three meals (except salt added at table), breakfast No. 1 19.4 grams 
Total minerals for the three meals (except salt added at table), breakfast No. 2 19.3 % 
Reaction of ash after combustion in body: Both breakfast and lunch, alkaline; dinner, neutral 
(due to excess of bread and meat) 
100.65 grams 
04.15 © 
127.85 
105.85 
264.00 
318.00 
{Once times 


2,889 
2,979 


Total protein for the three meals, breakfast No. 1 

Total protein for the three meals, breakfast No. 2 

Total fat for the three meals, breakfast No. 1 

Total fat for the three meals, breakfast No. 2 

Total carbohydrates for the three meals, breakfast No. 1 
Total carbohydrates for the three meals, breakfast No. 2 


Total vitamins for the three meals, breakfast No. 1 Once 


Once 
Twice 


ae 
Twice O 
| Seventeen times + 


Total vitamins for the three meals, breakfast No. 2 


The particular features of the menus 
are the following: first, the quantity, that 
is, the weight, of each ingredient is given. 
Thus the actual ration is known. Where 
articles are taken numerically, the average 


33 percent. For children the quantities 
are to be decreased in proportion to the 
age, but not exactly: for instance, a child 
of twelve eats almost as much as a youth 
of twenty. When the weight falls under 


150 pounds, the quantity of the ration 
may be proportionately reduced for grown 
people, and when. over 150 pounds it 
may be proportionately increased. These 
weights are normal weights, not cal- 
culated for the person suffering from either 
emaciation or overeating. 


weight of those articles is given, as, for 
instance, an apple or an egg. Not only is 
the heat-producing power of a meal im- 
portant, but also the sources of heat. 
Therefore the quantities of fat, protein, 
and (This article continued on page 108) 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 94) 





Exquisitely cool looking for favors 
on a summer’s day are these fairy- 
like, handled baskets of white woven 
china to be filled with long-stemmed 
clover-leaves ; baskets 50 cents each 


Tf You Wish to Be in Clover for a While 
This Summer, You May Give a Clover 


Luncheon or Supper or Tea 


KALINE INSTRUCTIONS 
gl Sia ad baie der Bite A lady in a bed of clover is charming for a 
5 eee 5 : centerpiece; pink and green satin is her 
clover, send letter post- ee Cape gg ibb h 
ae Ls iaceaions ts oe. and the pink and green ribbons she 
o. F 1 olds in her hands stretch across the table 


naking the hot clover : 
eee, pense ae to the plates and are tied to place-cards 


and lemon honey; clo- 
ver sandwiches, cheese, 
and butter; clover place- 


cards; doll centerpiece; 
favors; and little bags 
to fill with dried clover- 
leaves and take home 
for souvenirs. Address 
Entertainment Editor 


KALINE 


SSA WANN EN TRE RT a I 


On receipt of check, money- 
order, or stamps we will buy 
for you china baskets above, 
50c each; clover sandwich 
cutters, 35¢ each; clover 
biscuit, 1ce-cream, or cake 
cutters, 15c each. Address 


Entertainment Editor, 


Sandwiches and cream cheese in clover shape are Good Housekeeping 


above; below, hot clover biscuits and butter 


yrams 
eutral 


srams 


Below is a charming four-leaf clover place- 
card you can easily make, and at the left are 
cake sandwiches made of thin slices of pound 
cake with lemon honey between the slices 


te leak és for Faithiand 
* enue is for Hope 
Anil one is for Love yout 


oi ka ow 
And Sod put another one 


Each guest may make a tiny bag from gay : for Luck. 
scraps of silk, gold lace, ribbons, or French Y you senret we sot — 
flowers the hostess has on hand, fill it with aaa eS. 
dried clover-leaves the hostess has prepared, ‘ = 
and take it home to put among her linens 





Antique embroidery, of which two ex- 
amples are shown below, antedated 
woven materials of similar design. 
Both are products of the early Ital- 
ian Renaissance and show the re- 
markable skill of the needlewomen 





The dalmatic of Charlemagne, shown 
at the left, is rich in embroidery 
and richly wrought with ecclesj- 
astical designs by which lessons were 
taught. So embroidery took the place 
of printing in the early centuries 


The COURT of the CONNOISSEUR | 
The Silken Webs of Damasks, Brocatels, and Brocades 


HERE will always linger about 
the art of weaving a hint of 
mystery, a keen sense of artistry, 
and that touch of the primitive 

which could not fail to be found in the 
creative work that was one of the earliest 
expressions of the race. For the first rude 
weaving, the crude interlacing of the 
twisted fibers of plants, was done before the 
memory of history. The development in 
the technique of weaving was traced in a 
preceding article. This article deals with 
that ornamentation of the fabric which was 
woven in by the manipulation of warp and 
weft. Such ornamentation has resulted in 
such decorative loom products as the rich 
and costly robes of priests and prelates, 
kings and queens, and the famous altar 
cloths and gorgeous hangings with which 
all of us are familiar through history. In- 
deed, history is written in them, for in such 
textiles are often preserved conclusive evi- 
dence of historical data, as period design 
is in no other way more accurately por- 
trayed and traced. Before the invention 
of printing, the church ordered that vest- 
ments should have an educational value, by 
providing that the designs upon them 
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should be symbolic and significant. Orien- 
tal fabrics have always’ been adorned 
with symboiic and translatable . de- 
signs. By order of the Emperors—cen- 
turies before our era—designs were used 
on garments in China to indicate rank. 


The Kinship of Design 

There is a curious kinship in the methods 
which weavers in all parts of the ancient 
world used in this decoration of fabrics. 
From the far East, from Egypt, and from 
South America fragments have been gath- 
ered to prove that only the designs differ, 
while the technique behind the design is 
thesame. Without doubt the first attempt 
at decoration was the embroidering of 
fabrics. This needlework suggested the 
possibility of decoration by manipulation 
of warp and weft, and the result was what 
later became known as damasks, brocades, 
brocatels, and tapestries. 

Damask derived its name from the per- 
fection attained by the Damascus weavers 
of the twelfth century. From this city 
elaborately decorated fabrics were first 
brought to Europe. Any woman may 
study the technique of damask in a piece 


of twilled table linen. She will note that 
the pattern shows on both sides of the 
fabric and is composed of vertical threads 
on the front and horizontal threads on the 
back of the corresponding design. The 
warp threads are in evidence in the front 
in larger numbers in the pattern, while the 
weft makes the figures on the back. Most 
elaborate designs are thus made. Not 
only in linen, but in wool and silk fabrics, 
damask effects are produced in self-colored 
weaving, which depend entirely upon the 
manipulation of warp and woof. The name 
‘“‘Lampas” is sometimes given to damask 
of two colors, the warp of one color and 
the woof of another. Wool damask is 
among the most durable and useful of all 
upholstery fabrics, and is largely used for 
cushions and heavy hangings in churches. 
In hand-loom damasks, little liberty was 
ever taken with the process, but on the 
elaborate power looms of today features 
are often added that make analysis 
difficult. 

The person who has just begun the 
study of textiles may find it difficult to 
distinguish at once between brocate! and 
damask. The simplest way to identify 
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In the eleventh century every household 
in England was its own textile factory. The 
men raised the sheep and flax which the 
women wove on simple, horizontal looms 


brocatel is to note that one warp and two 
weft threads are used, while damasks are 
woven with one woof thread so as to show 
the design on both sides, but vertical on 
one side and horizontal on the other. 
Brocatel is a heavy fabric and is often 
weighted with inferior materials. 
Brocades are entirely distinct from 
either damasks or brocatels. To em- 
broider on the loom isto brocade. The pat- 
tern is made of additional and independ- 
ent threads beaten into place by the weit. 
The web itself is made quite independently 
of the silk threads which are used for 
the design. Shuttles carry these threads 
from side to side of the fabric, and they 
appear only on the face when needed to 
form the design and then sink into the 
back or into the weft, to appear again 
when needed. Brocading is sometimes 
called ‘“‘inlay weaving,” and by some 
writers the name is only ap- 
plied to fabrics elaborately 
decorated with gold and silver 
threads in high relief. With all 
weavers brocades are regarded 
as among the most beautiful 
products of their skill and 
artistry, and the Japanese 
proverb expresses an appre- 
ciation of brocades when it 
says: “He wears rags, it 
is true, but his heart is of 
brocade.” 
To return for a moment to 
the classification of brocatels: 
The kinship of brocatel to 
damask is closer than of broca- 
tel to brocade, though broca- 
tel is often classified as a 
heavy brocade. The essential 
difference is that in brocade 
the design is made of horizon- 
tal threads run into the fabric 
with the weft, but independ- 
ent of it, while in brocatel 
the main design is made of 
floating warp threads held in 
place at intervals by a sec- 
ond and surface weft, which, 
alter tying the floating silk 
warp threads, forms an orna- 
mental surface background 
which does not necessarily 
penetrate to the back of the 
fabric. The wearing-quality 
of brocatel does not compare 
favorably with all-silk dam- 
ask, as the light surface silk 
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A sample of damask 
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The “homecraft loom” used by the “ Asso- 
ciated Weavers” today is an adaptation of 
the crude one of early times. At the upper 
center of the page is a detail of tapestry 


in the satin design in brocatel is apt to 
wear off and expose the heavy filling, 
which is not of silk. 

The main feature that distinguishes 
tapestry from all other weaving is that 
there is no regular weft thrown from side 
to side of the fabric. Patterns are made 
of independent threads worked back and 
forth on groups of the warp threads, 
and are scattered at intervals or laid in 
mosaic fashion, so the edges of one 
design touch those of another. This 
method makes slits in the fabric which 
are apparent when it is held to the 
light. The slits are vertical and run 
with the warp. Patterns of most intricate 
nature are worked in tapestry technique; 
the color areas meet and touch each 
other, and are held together by means 
of occasional threads that encircle con- 
tiguous strands of the warp. 

Tapestry has been found in 
fragments of early weaving 
all over the world. At the 
present time great interest has 
been awakened in the tapes- 
tries of Peru. A quarter of a 
century ago similar interest 
was aroused in the kilims of 
the near East, Asia Minor and 
Persia. In those kilims a few 
threads of the warp were 
wrapped with colored wools 
to make designs that were con- 
nected by encircling a com- 
mon warp thread with yarns 
from each of the figures. The 
technique is the same in all 
tapestry. Chinese tapestry 
weaving, especially, has been 
very highly developed; the 
warp threads being very 
delicate, in some instances, 
as fine as a hair. 

While there are minor 
characteristics that lend va- 
riety to the surfaces of fab- 
rics, it is possible by keeping 
the main differences in mind 
(Concluded on page 117) 


To embroider on the loom is to 
brocade, and in the sample of 
this art shown at the left is found 
the rich artistry of the skilled 
Italian workers of the sixteenth 
century. Early Sicilian influence 


may also be traced in the design 
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UGUST always brings the vanguard 

of the autumn fashions. In milli- 
nery, especially, is this true. Though 

it is hardly an established custom, velvet 
hats are frequently worn as early as the 
middle of August, while early in Septem- 
ber the question of a new hat becomes of 
real interest. Autumn models that will be 
shown during August are illustrated here. 

Velvets and velours will be worn, and 
this season we may expect to see felts as 
well. Velours will be especially smart in 
the sailor and mushroom shape for sports 
hats, and will be shown in lovely soft 
golds and greens. Velvet hats that can 
be worn with the between-season dress 
are also of this sailor shape, and fairly 
large. But side by side with these is the 
close-fitting hat of felt, to be worn with 
the simply tailored suits or dresses. 

The first of the trimmings are quite 
simple; fancy ostrich is used effectively 
as banding and in small pompons, ceck- 
ades of plaited grosgrain ribbon find 
their place on tailored hats, while on the 
velours a novel trimming is narrow vel- 
vet ribbon fashioned into flowers. 

It is still too early to forecast for the 
winter, but the first autumn hats may 
be chosen safely along the lines sug- 
gested by the models shown here. 


Autumn Dresses 
France, as always, gives us our best 
thoughts about clothes. Doucet sent us 
a top-coat with a hood back, which is as 
new as it is charming, and Callot a 
suit that fastens with many buttons at 
the front and is slim and straight of line, 
with a coat not quite kneedepth. Some- 
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ILLINERS and allied interests of America 

have combined to equip and send out three 
units for the American Ambulance stationed in 
France. Each unit consists of twenty ambulances 
driven by volunteers from American colleges. The 
cost of the three units, with maintenance, 1s ap- 
proximately $100,000. Much of this amount has 
been subscribed already by leading milliners and 
members of allied industries. Further contribu- 
tions will be gladly received and acknowledged, 
and may come only from the millinery interests. 
Checks for the American Ambulance Millinery 
Branch should be made payable to Alfred L. 
Simon, Treasurer, 715 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


The autumn sailor—velvet, mushroom shaped, 
and trimmed with ribbon through jet slits—is 
right to wear with serge dresses of September 


Long before the weather demands the new 
warm clothes, the autumn hats lead out like 
pioneers, and-worthy indeed to “lead out” is 
this lovely sweeping brimmed model of velvet, 
shirred softly at the edge and trimmed with 
one discreetly small rosette. It is a most en- 
gaging companion for the first autumn gown. 
Hats on this page, tricorn on opposite page, 
and model at top of page 66 from Bonwit Teller 
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thing new and quite delightful is the Rus- 
sian influence-that is creeping in. The suit 
on the opposite page, for instance, shows 
more slender lines and a Russian blouse. 
The long Russian coat, shown also on the 
opposite page, though with fulness in the 
skirt. is hardly flaring, and the Russian 
blouse top falls a trifle over the belt. The 
collar and cuffs have the Russian generos- 
ity of protection against the winter cold. 


The Three-piece Suit 


In classifying suits one must carefully 
take into consideration the three-piece 
costume, which will no doubt be one of 
the main features of the autumn season. 
Women are beginning to realize that it 
is not only economy, but good taste, to 
have a costume which when worn on the 
street is a smart tailored suit, and which 
with the coat off leaves a dress smart 
enough to be worn to an afternoon tea, 
or on similar occasions of the season. 

There seems now to be no doubt that 
in the early part of September the well- 
dressed women will be wearing one- 
piece dresses with fur capes—or with a 
fur piece of some kind—as the weather 
is not cool enough for a coat and skirt, 
and is too cool for a summer dress alone. 

The new one-piece dress will adhere, 
of course, to the rule that the general 
silhouette is almost a straight line. But 
it will be entirely different in appear- 
ance to anything we have had of late, 
because it will be of fabrics distinctly 
different from those used during the 
spring for dresses of this type. And that 
it is to be popular is proved by the top- 
coats already designed to wear over it. 
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Felt hats are to be in favor, and 
here is one of the first, with just 
the right air for an autumn sports 
hat. It may be had for $18.50 in 
any color, with a felt top, a panne 


velvet facing, and a jaunty cockade 


Russian lines are seen in many suits, and form 
a pleasing change from the unbroken chemise 
silhouette. And as shown by this smart 

rench model of navy blue or black velvet, 
with white satin trimmings, the fashion of deep 
cuffs and swathing collars is to be encouraged 


Flowers of velvet ribbon are a new fancy 

of fall millinery, and here they are—a 

wreath of daisies around the crown of a 

wonderfully gold-colored hat. The hat is 

of velours and is distinguished in style 
and fineness of materials; $28 


Something on the or- 
der of the famous 
tricorn of France, but 
turned up too in the 
back, as well as in the 
front, is this . very 
beautiful black velvet 
hat with a frill of 
ostrich feather, and a 
lovely black plume 
drooping at the side 


A bed of violets made of narrow 
velvet ribbon grows up all around 
the crown of this sports hat of 
velours in any color. The wide 
brim, inclined to droop becomingly, 
is bound around with velvet; $28 


Russian, indeed, is this coat, but very deftly 
done, so as to give an effect of slimness instead 
of the usual muffled Russian outline. The 
material is soft green velours, and the generous 
trimming is astrakhan. The coat and suit 
on this page are imported by Wanamaker 
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THE-FIRST OF THE.AUITMN: FABRIC 


Te fabrics for the coming autumn sea- 
son can really be subdivided very 
readily into three distinct classifications: 
fabrics suitable for one-piece dresses, for 
suits, and fabrics for separate coats. 

The main essential of fabrics for one- 
piece dresses is their extreme light weight, 
in other words, they are “feather-weight 
fabrics.” Among the fabrics that will be 
newest for one-piece dresses, especially in 


CALLOT 


One of the first best models of winter, a Callot 
suit of velours de laine, announces without a 
demur that the silhouette is to remain straight 
up and down, though its generous plaits add the 
postscript that this does not necessarily mean 
straight and narrow. The trimming is rich fur 


the early part of September, will be “‘feath- 
er-weight gloveskin,” ‘reindeer cloth,” 
and similar fabrics of a soft velvet-like 
texture. Extremely fine “ feather-weight 
broadcloths” will also be in demand for 
dresses. In the classification of one-piece 
dresses, there should also be included the 
so-called three-piece costume, which is 
really a one-piece dress. This type of dress 
is, as a rule, in a combination of two mate- 


rials; cloth to match the coat combined with 
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some silk or with some other sheer fabric. 

For suits, fabrics have a soft glove-like 
texture, and those that will predominate 
are “suéde twill,” ‘“‘gloveskin cloth,” 
“‘suédene,” and similar fabrics. For the 
woman who purchases a variety of suits, 
among which must be astrictly tailored Suit, 
a mannish Oxford cloth is the correct type, 

For the separate coat, the main essential 
of the material is that it must not be too 


The pleasant rumor that 
fancy ostrich is to appear in 


many sorts and sizes 


of 


trimming is borne out by a 
brave little cockade of os- 
trich standing guard over a 


black velvet hat 


Just at the time when styles are changing, and 
are more or less uncertain, many costly mistakes 
can be avoided by careful planning and by getting 
all the latest fashion information available. In 
this Miss Koues will be glad to give you her per- 
sonal help, and she cordially invites correspond- 
ence about your problems of dress. Any ques- 
tions about planning or making or buying your 
clothes she will answer with interest and pleasure 


Long coats will find a warm welcome this win- 
ter, and Doucet sends us one of the first, 
sketched below. It is of suéde cloth, one of the 
materials which will be most worn this new 
season, with a picturesque hood back and with 
a high collar of light gray astrakhan above it 
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INFORMATION ABOUT MATERIALS 
FROM HAAS BrOTHERS 


The edict has gone forth that suits are to be 
fur trimmed and of materials in a soft glove- 
like texture; so this one is dutifully developed 
in suédene. It also abides by the rule of Rus- 
sian influence and the slender straight silhou- 
ette, and strikes a note of originality in buttons 


thick or bulky, and yet must have a soft 
plushy or suéde-like appearance. Fabrics 
like ‘“‘cheneille cloth” and ‘“gloveskin 
cloth” are best adapted for these coats, as 
they have a rich appearance, and are supple 
enough to drape very gracefully. 

As to colors, taupe will be used largely 
instead of brown, and’the suéde shades will 
be good. Mahogany, brick shades, and 
purple will be favored also, while Russian 
green will be one of the smartest shades. 
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The dress to wear now without a coat, and 
later with a scarf, is shown below of blue serge, 
with bindings of braid. It has a lining of china 
silk and a chemisette of flesh-colored Georgette 
crépe, and the serge is of a quality which is sure 
to please you;. bust-measure, 34 to 40; $16.50 








Forethought suggests that the suit of Thorn- 
tweed at the right will provide a good suit for 
autumn, as well as a smart traveling suit now. 
Also, with knickers to match, it makes an ad- 
mirable camping suit; in mixtures of green, and 
brown, it is priced $55; the knickers are $16 
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First Autumn Models Show How 
Winds of Fashion Blow 
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And here is one of the 
first autumn models, a 
really exceptional dress 
that the woman who 
spends a great deal for her 
clothes would be glad to 
buy. Yetit is priced at 
only $16.50, and is with- 
out question a wonder- 

































If you want a practical 
dress for sturdy wear, 
this one of blue or black 
serge at the left will 
please you. It is in- 
expensive, trimly made, 
and with a bit of red 
stitching on the belt for 
a touch of sprightliness, 
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and keep many friends 







for town, too, $16.50 





Ujon receipt of check 
or money-order we 
will buy for you, 
without extra charge, 
anything on this or 
the opposite page, or 
furnish addr 

where they may be 
hought. Address 
Good Housekeeping 
Shopping Service, 
119 West 4o St. 


Lives there a camper 
with soul co dead 
who never to herself 
hath said how much 
she needed a rubber 
coat? This one is 
green, tan, or black, 
slips on over the 
head, and fastens 
snugly, $6.50, in wo- 
men’s and children’s 
sizes; hood, $1.30 


By no means guilty of the charge of being 
only a fair-weather friend is the suit above, 
a jacket and skirt of so-called “rufstuff” 
khaki, which you can wear in weather as 
rainy and blowy as the woods can offer. It 
will wear forever and a day, is of the rough 
khaki suitable for fishing or scaling wooded 
hills, and will outwear the most strenuous 
summer in camp. The price is only $8.25 
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Here is the linen 
dress for camping, at 
the pleasing price of 
$7.50, which for 75 
percent union linep 
is an unlooked-for 
value. It is finished 
with white tape and 
a red tie; and the 
skirt is on a waist 
lining; so its weight 
is from the shoulders 


A charming way to 
prepare for the cool 
or damp days in the 
woods is to purchase 
the suéde shooting. 
jacket at the left, 
which can be wom 
under a top-coat ora 
rain - coat when 
““weather” demands 
it; gray, tan, or 
chamois color, $18 


One may as well be picturesque while one 
is about being comfortable, and the three- 
piece suit above accomplishes both objects 
at one fell swoop. Picturesque it is, to be 
sure, for it is khaki with breeches like a sol- 
dier wears, and who can doubt its comfort 
and suitability to life acamping. The 
waist, skirt, and breeches are $18.75; or the 
waist and skirt, or waist and breeches, $12 
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A thoroughbred camper wears an outfit like 
that below, with the khaki hat for $1.25 for the 
top, and real moccasins for the toe. In between 
is the camper herself in a flannel woods shirt for 
$3.75; khaki knickers for $6.50, or “rufstuff” 
knickers for the price of $2.50. The same hat 
in soft felt is $3, the shirt in khaki drill, $2.25; 
white, tan, or striped cotton crépe shirt, $3 
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Sackett grate, 9 by 14 in., 50c; 


The Cody suit at the right of khaki is $25 for the coat, knickers, 
and skirt; $20 for the coat with skirt or knickers; skirt, $6. Duck 
tent, dining fly and mosquito net, 9% ft. sq., $72; chair $2; 
Adirondack grate with back and 
side protection, 18 by 10 in., $2.50; oil-finished hardwood table to 
seat four, without shelf, $3.25, with shelf $4; good folding cot, 
6% ft. long, 2% ft. wide, $4; cooking outfit of aluminol $14.25 
for 2 people, to $39.75 for 8 people; broiler, 30c; lantern adopted 


by U. S. Army, aluminum $2.50, tin $2; folding shovel, $1.50 


THE CAMPER AFIELD AND AFLOAT 


much to take, but how little: This 

is true of the camp outfit, such as 

tent, utensils, and so forth, and also of 
clothes. For the month of August one can 
travel lighter than for September or Octo- 
ber, but in either case, one must remember 
that he travels farthest who travels lightest. 
A traveling suit of tweed such as that 
shown at the top of page 67 is indispensable 
for cool September or October weather. 
This would be perfect for the woods, as it 
is made of Thorntweed and may have 
knickers to accompany it. For August, if 
a traveling suit is left at the point of start- 
ing into the woods, a khaki dress with 
breeches, such as that illustrated at the 
right on the opposite page, or a suit with 
knickers, is the backbone of the wardrobe. 
The raincoat is an essential, and the khaki 
top-coat a pleasant addition. The outfit 
naturally depends upon whether the camp- 
ing trip is canoeing by day and making a 
hew camp by night, or whether it is living 


ie question in camping is not how 


in one place for the summer. In the latter 
case, more variety of costume may be in- 
dulged in. The flannel shirt with breeches, 
illustrated above, could be used in the real 
backwoods, with the addition of a skirt or 
long coat when necessary. Or, a costume 
which could be recommended for its good 
cut is the long coat and breeches shown at 
the right above. For fishing or hunting 
this would prove most satisfactory. For 
one of the raw cold days when something 


CAMPING KIT TO CARRY IN 
GUNNY-SACK BAG 


Tweed or khaki suit 

Or 2 pongee or khaki shirts 

Flannel shirt 

Changes of lingerie 

Flannel pajamas 

Pair of high comfortable boots 

Sweater 

Raincoat 

Compact roll of such toilet articles as comb, 
brush, etc. 


~~ e ANNA 





is needed under a raincoat or khaki coat, 
the suéde jacket, shown on the opposite 
page, with its closely knit collar and cuffs 
makes the nicest kind of a garment. A 
sweater should, of course, be included in 
every camp outfit. In the box at the bot- 
tom of this page is a list of the necessary 
articles of clothing in the camping kit, 
which can be carried in a gunny sack. This 
method of packing is, of course, where the 
amount of baggage is reduced to the low- 
est minimum, and must be packed in the 
most convenient manner for carrying. 
The articles in the tent camping equip- 
ment are itemized separately, in order 
that those who do not wish to purchase 
the whole affair may order just what they 
need. A special word may be said for the 
aluminol cooking outfit. This ware is 
made up of extra hard aluminum, prac- 
tically indestructible, and for the com- 
plete equipment and excellent quality 


represented here, the prices are as reason- 
able as the articles are durable. 
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Very decidedly different from the thousand 
and one waists one sees is this of white French 
batiste at the right, with sheer puffings be- 
tween hemstitching; $4.75. The inexpensive 
white voile waist is shown above with cro- 
cheted buttons and Valenciennes lace; $2.50 


A captivating originality of idea is shown in 
this waist of fine French voile with hand- 
drawn motifs, and at a price unusual for the 
quality of material. You may have it for 
$5.75, white with a French blue edge on the 
ruffles, or flesh-colored with French blue edges 


Weaists for Every Sort of Occasion 


That | 
cost of 
little f 
which 
ter for 
throug 
mater: 


and a Shirtwaist Dress for 
Town or Country 


On receipt of check or money- 

order we will buy for you, It | 
without extra charge, anything . / with 
sketched on this page.  Ad- das 
dress Good Housekeeping pated 


Shopping Service, 


1190 West 


goth St. New York City 


There is a certain 
distinction about the 
carefully tailored 
waist no matter how 
modest the price, 
and in the little 
waist of medium- 
weight white linen 
above with a smartly 
tucked front for only 
$2.95 one may feel as 
suitably dressed for 
sports as though 
one wore a waist at 
three times the price 
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On a sunshiny day one likes a 
cool bit of color to match the 
feeling in the air. Hence this 
waist of rose, blue, or white ba- 
tiste hand-embroidered; $3.95 


A very well-tailored blouse is 
this at the left, of white dimity, 
which will outwear more than 
a season, as there is nothing 
to muss up or catch; $5.75 


The ‘“‘shirtwaist dress” of 
crépe meteor is this. In a light 
color it is nice for the country, 
and in dark colors is suitably 
pretty for town; white, black, 
or Copenhagen blue; $24.50 
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how n in 
h_hand- 
l for the That charm need not depend upon the 
e it for cost of a dress is shown in this fairy-like 
- on the little frock for parties or dancing-school, 
ue edges which you can make for your little daugh- 


ter for about $2.50. The ribbon sash run 
through a casing is crisply pretty, and the 
material may be a fine white batiste 
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XPERIENG# is a wise old teacher, 
and a mother who has made her 
children’s clothes for years tells 
the practical facts which follow. 

It pays to get good materials, and those 
with fast colors. Very effective remnants 
of a sufficient length for children’s dresses 
can be picked up at low prices. This is 
economy to start with. In cutting the 
dresses it is well to allow a six- or seven- 
inch hem. This deep hem is not only 
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Delightful for the littl girl who wears it, and 
areal pleasure to make, is a dress designed as 
driginally as this. It may be of gingham with 
ei tr pc} ed yi tmewaidonee lacing at 

, ar st approximately $1.98 












A Clever Way of Fitting Fashion to 
Your Funds Is to Make Your Little 
Daughter's Dresses at Home 
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Picot-edging is more durable, and prettier, 
too, than the thin lace formerly used for 
trimming, and here it is on a striped dimity 
dress with a yoke and collar of white ba- 
tiste. The frock requires but few yards of 
material and would cost just about $2.90 


DRESS WITH BLOOMERS PATTERN 
Patterns for the little girls’ dresses shown on 
this page, sizes 4 to 14 years, including pat- 
terns for the bloomers to wear with the cham- 
bray or gingham frocks instead of petticoats, 
are 10 cents each. Order by age of child 


stylish but necessary, as children who are 
growing fast will need the extra length in a 
short time. It is also far wiser to run the 
hem by hand, even if machine stitching is 
used as trimming on other parts of the dress, 
because when a dress is let down the ma- 
chine stitching leaves an ugly line and 
makes the material likely to tear. 

In cases where white collar and cuffs are 
used on dark-colored or plaid dresses, it is 
well to make them detachable, so the child 
can easily button them on herself, and to 
provide more than one set. This makes 
less laundering, as collars and cuffs in- 
variably soil first. Another wise sugges- 
tion is to make these detachable collars 
and cuffs of a single thickness of material 
hemmed by hand, instead of faced and 
made by machine as they are in many of 
the less expensive ready-made dresses. 

Buttons and buttonholes should be used 
in preference to a snapper under a button, 
for the snappers will almost invariably 
flatten in laundering and are also very apt 
to tear out and leave a very bad hole. 

In the question of trimming, Irish picot 
or Cluny picot edging is far prettier, more 
durable, and in better style than cheap 





When one makes a smart little chambray 
frock like this at home, a very deep hem 
put in by hand can be let out without 
showing when the little girl grows. And 
another thing: while you are making the 
frock, you will be wise to make bloomers of 
the material to take the place of petticoats 





It also has the virtue, in most 
instances, of being much less expensive. 
Play frocks of gingham, chambray, or 


laces. 


equally heavy materials, look much 
smarter, and are a great deal more ser- 
viceable, when worn with bloomers of the 
same material. Only a small quantity of 
material is needed for these bloomers, 
which will be found not only a great saving 
of white drawers and petticoats, but to be 
also far neater and much more comfortable. 































The belted Russian dress has just the right 

line to tide over the awkward age between 

real little-girl dresses and half-grown girl 

dresses. This dress requires about 3 yards of 

material, and will cost about $2.25 in linen 
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PREPARING GIRLS AND BOYS 


For Sunday afternoons and_ informal 
evening wear at school the young girl must 
have something nice, and here it is in a 
dress of navy blue or black taffeta, draped 
and made with a prettily becoming surplice 
bodice. The trimmings are white satin; 14 to 
20 yrs., $15.75; in blue or black serge $15.75; 
pink or blue checked gingham, $8.75 


T is none too early to think of the 
school outfit, whether the child be 
six or eighteen years old. Clothes to 
meet the requirements of the older 
girl at boarding-school are enumerated in 
the list below, and are illustrated on this 
page. Each article has been chosen for its 
new line, its good material, and its practi- 
cality. This season the one-piece dress 
and coat are worn more frequently than the 
suit, although, of course, there are girls 
who wish the suit as well as the coat. 

A good little school dress at a low price 
is the one of serge sketched, with a tie 
belt, which makes it adjustable to the 
majority of figures. For the first hot days 
of school the gingham dress isshown. The 
khaki suit is full of serviceableness, and has 
the smart look that all schoolgirls demand. 

The afternoon dress of soft taffeta with 
its white satin collar and cuffs could be put 
on for dinner or for the matinée, or could 
be worn to church under the top-coat; and 
this coat, by the way, appeals to mothers 
as well as to the girls, as it is practical and 
warm, as well as stylish. A soft evening 
dress of Georgette crépe already on hand 
could be worn for evening for another 
month, until the styles are more settled, 
or some of the prettiest of the summer 
dresses could be used for this purpose. 

The little tots wear their gingham dresses 
when school first opens, but the first cool 
day will demand such a frock as that 





Solving one problem of the growing girl is pro- 
viding her with a smart tcp-coat that can be 
worn instead of a suit, or over school dresses, 
afternoon dresses, and even over evening 
dresses. This one below, of a lovely quality 
of navy blue serge or Havana brown or Gobelin 
blue homespun, is priced at $25; 14 to 20 yrs. 


rn 


A good school dress, and particularly be- 
coming to the young girl who is just out- 
growing the awkward age when the 
waist-line is an indeterminate factor, is 
this loosely fitted frock of blue or black 
serge. The collar is of nice white 
satin: 14 to 20 years, price $13.75' 


Khaki is having its day. The “little girl’s” 
dress of khaki, 6 to 14 yrs., is just right 
for a play dress and a school dress, too; 

2.25. Picturesque and comfortable, and 
with durable qualities aplenty, is the “big 
girl’s” three-piece khaki suit—blouse, 
bloomers, and skirt; 12 to 16 yrs., $5.75 





THE OLDER GIRL AT BOARDING-SCHOOL 
REQUIRES: 


Top-coat... 

School dresses race 

Silk dress for afternoon. 

Pair of school shoes 

Pair of ties or pumps .... 
School hat . 

Nicer hat ‘ : ; 
Khaki or serge gymnasium-suit 


ee 


Bathrobe . ee 
 , POReere 
Umbrella . 


NN 


Total $136.75 
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FOR 


No one hails the ‘‘wash dress” more 
gladly than the mother with a schoolgirl 
daughter, and here is a piquant gingham 
school frock to be worn under a long 
coat. The gingham is in pink or blue 
checks, and washes well, the trimmings 
are white pique, and the belt black 
patent leather; 14 to 20 yrs.; price, $7.75 
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Always a delight to the child, and certainly one of the 
most suitable and practical of school dresses, is the reg- 
ulation sailor suit, and here it is of navy blue serge, 
6 to 12 yrs., $9, 14 yrs%$9.95; or blue, maize, or green 
linen, white braid, 6 to 12 yrs., $7; 14 yrs., $7.95 


Second from the left above is a charming little 
smock-like school dress which may be had in navy 
blue serge, or blue or brown chambray for girls 
of from 6 to 12 years. In the serge it is priced 
$8.75, and in the chambray the price is $3.75 


illustrated in th middle above, 
which may be had in wool as well 
as cotton material. An excellent 
coat, which has a nice babyish air, 
is illustrated at the right above, 
while the little rain-cape with its 
hood defies any storm that hap- 
pens to come by on a school-day. 
A practical suit for a boy, that 


Every mother would. be 
glad to have her little boy 
looking as trim and well set 
up as the little suit for 
$12.50 at the right suggests. 
It is in the accepted Nor- 
folk model with a narrow 
belt, and_may bevhad in a 
smart looking all-wool 
tweed, mixed gray or 
brown, or in navy blue 
serge, lined throughout with 
mohair; sizes, 7 to 18 yrs. 


The new military coat. for 
the boy of from 9 to 18 yrs. 
is shown in the middle at 


the right. It is in good- 
looking heather mixtures or 
heavy gray or brown all- 
wool tweed, and the price 
is $12.75. The convertible 
collar, which may be worn 
high, or low as you see, is 
lined with flannel, and the 
yoke and sleeves are Vene- 
tian lined and arevery warm 


It is real fun to combine practicality 
with such a dear little amusing 
“head and all” rain-cape as this of 
waterproof sateen in tan, blue, or 
red, for the price of $2.25; 6 to 14 yrs. 


Smart enough to please the most preening little 
girl, and of a serviceableness to please the most 
careful mother is the school dress above, which may 
be had in blue serge for $9.75, or in blue or brown 
chambray for $5.50; 6 to 14 yrs., are the sizes 


Cut as smartly as though it were for a grown-up, and 
with punctilious care as to the details of good tailor- 
ing is the coat above. It is of navy or military blue 
wool velours, unusually fine in weave, and is priced 
very reasonably for such a coat at $13.75; 6 to 12 yrs. 


can be recommended for its good 
material and cut, and can be worn 
until long trousers are required 
is also shown. Coats to suit the 
varying ages are suggested, as the 
small boy going off to school 
needs just such a coat. Even 
though it be early in the autumn, 
there are occasional cold ‘days. 


Another form of the mili- 
tary overcoat, shown at the 
left, is the “ English Guard” 
for the small boy from 3 to 
10. It is a warm, button- 
to-the-neck model, with a 
warm flannel lining and 
yoke and sleeves Venetian 
lined. In all-wool heather 
mixtures or solid gray or 
brown overcoating it is 
$9.75 and is a good winter’s 
investment at that low price 


When children are at school 
where mothers can not keep a 
watchful eye upon them, the 
feeling that they are suitably 
and comfortably . clothed 1s 
worth a great deal; so every 
article of the school outfits 
here has been selected with the 
utmost care, and upon receipt 
of check or money-orderwe will 
buy any of them for you with- 
out extracharge. Good House- 
keeping Shopping Service 
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THE SCHOOL OR COLLEGE LINENS 


OARDING-SCHOOL outfits of linen 

must be as complete nowadays as a 
soldier’s kit. And taken all through, the 
school things shown here have been se- 
lected with the greatest interest and care 
as to their quality and reasonableness of 
price, so that for an outfit of nice, good- 
wearing articles that you would be satisfied 
to have your son or daughter take away 
from home to school or college, they can 
be thoroughly depended upon. 


SES SoS Og ahs 


The lower scalloped 
bureau-scarf of cream- 
colored linen, with 
blue, green, or white 
machine scalloped 
edge, 18 by 54 in., $1; 
hemstitched white 
linen scarf, 17 by 45 in., 
85c;_ white scalloped 
scarf, with machine 
embroidery, $1.90 
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In addition to the plain utilitarian 
scarfs, one likes to provide the young- 
ster with a fancy scarf like this above, 
of linen with a good imitation filet lace, 
edged with real Cluny; 18 by 45 in., $2 


A good-looking, excellently made quilt 
has a dotted mull cover with a plain 
border to match the dots. The filling 
is cotton, and the back is of figured 
silkoline to match the border; $4.50 


In many cases the list of things each 
boarding-school pupil is to be provided 
with is given out by the school, and the 
list suggested in the itemized table on this 
page has been made up after careful con- 
sideration of the requirements of the best 
schools. And notwithstanding the general 
rise in prices of this class of purchases, it 
has been possible to find articles of good 
quality at only slight advances over those 
given in the school outfit of last year. 

In the case of the bath towels a good 
value is represented, as the price of 
25 cents each for bleached Turkish bath 
towels of fair size, and with an initial 


SCHOOL LINEN OUTFIT 


Six towels..... Retras, Ge .$ 2.10 
Six bath towels, ae 5c. 1.50 
Four wash-rags, 15¢ 60 
One comforter... .. ‘ 4.50 
One pair blankets . 4.50 
Four sheets, @ $1.10 4.40 
Four pillow-cases, @ ;0¢ ikiek eae 
Two bureau-scarfs. és > 00 


Total... $21.80 


ee ee 


INITIALED TOWELS 


The articles sketched and photo- 
graphed on this and the adjacent pages 
are novelties which are peculiar to 
New York shops, and we will be glad 
to buy them for you on request, and 
without extra charge. It is not the aim 
of the Shopping Service to illustrate 
trade-marked goods, staples, or any 
merchandise nationally advertised and 
distributed through the retail trade 





in blue machine stitching, is gratitying. 
Another value surprisingly good at this 
time is represented in the blankets shown 
here, and it is safe to say that such values 
can not be duplicated again for many 
moons to come. Then there is the com- 
forter required by practically all boarding. 
schools. And, with present prices, you wil] 
assuredly not find the first quality and q 
good-looking appearance at any less than 
the price given on the mull quilt below. 


oid, ‘onaitisatin - 
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Four sheets and four 
pillow-cases are req- 
uisite for the outfit of 
school linens; the mus- 
lin sheets above, size 
unhemmed, 63 by 99 
in., are $1.10 each, 
hemmed. The pillow- 
slips, 45 by 38 in. un- 
hemmed, are 30c each, 
and are sold hemmed 


A good bath towel for 25 cents is of 
bleached Turkish toweling, 19 by 38 in., 
with a blue stitched initial; Union huck 
hemp towels with blue embroidered 
initials, 35c; wash-cloths to match, I5c 


Blankets have gone steadily up in price, 
yet they may be had at such prices 
as the 40% wool blanket below, 60 by 
60 in., for $4.50 a pair. The other 
blanket, 60 by 84 in., 60% wool, $6 a pair 
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THE REALLY LOVELY THINGS for the HOUSE 


Shipping charges on all the articles on the oppo- 
site page, and on the cretonne candy box, 
linens, and Madonna print on this page, are free 
everywhere; shipping charges on the painted 
wood candlestick and shade and on the candy- 
dish on this page are free in 50 mi. of N. Y. City 


Something charming as can be for the nursery, 
or a bedroom, is the candlestick of pink and 
white enamel wood at the right; 12 in. high, 
with a silk shade decorated to match, $7.50. 
The gay flowered, cretonne-covered candy- 
box of tin is 75 cents°and holds 2 pounds 


| 
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Lovely linen holds a de- 
light for some women 
which nothing else ex- 
cels, and she who is a 
real connoisseur in such 
things will be charmed 
with the set below. It is of 
a beautiful Italian linen, 
delicately cream in col- 
or, with a heavy rich- 
ness of texture, and is 
made, embroidered, and 
initialed by hand. The 
set complete is $166. 
The napkins, 18 by 18 
in., with monogram, are 
$76 a doz.; doilies, below 
the runner, 14 by 18 in., 
$6 each with mono- 
grams; 22 by $4 in. run- 
ner, $18, with mono- 
gram. Special orders 
filled in three weeks 


“THE MADONNA” 


Loveliness in a picture is-not so much what we 
See in it, but what it makes us think and feel 
for ourselves, and to look at “The Madonna” 
by Jessie Willcox Smith is like suddenly open- 
ing a window in our own minds where we had 
seen only a blank wall before, and finding in 
Our own natures something sweet and ineffably 
tender we did not know we were capable of. 
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There are lovely things for the house which one 
often does not find by searching, but just “picks 
up” in passing, and here are some photographed 
on this page which upon receipt of check or 
money-order we will buy for you without extra 
charge. Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 


A pretty fancy for a gift is this Venetian glass 
dish which may be used for a candy-dish or a 
powder-dish, as its fortunate possessor may 
decide for herself. It is 414 inches in diameter 
and has a colored glass apple or pear on top 
for a handle; in clear or amber glass, $3 





In “The Madonna” by 
Jessie Willcox Smith, one 
is quick to recognize 
something of kinship 
with the old masters 
who so poignantly ex- 
pressed the sacrament 
of motherhood. The 
pictures we see in our 
homes every day be- 
come one of the great 
forces in shaping our 
whole lives, and fortu- 
nate the family which 
grows up with such pic- 
tures as this. In size it 
is 23 by 28 inches, repro- 
duced in the original 
colors—the soft flesh 
tints, dark purple and 
gold, and the wonderful 
Italian blue. And the 
price is $1.50 postpaid 





And it is this quality of making us better every 
time we see it that makes this picture great. 
In addition to “The Madonna” for $1.50, we 
can buy for you the Jessie Willcox Smith illus- 
trated nursery rhymes, 12 by 16 in., ior 75¢ 
each, in color, or $4.50 for set of 6; or the Jessie 
Willcox Smith Mother Goose Pictures, 12 by 
14 in., in color, 35c each, $6 for 18; $2 for 6 






























TURNING YOUR SPARE TIME INTO THRIFT 


€ 
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HERE is really no excuse nowadays 

for letting the precious time fly by 
without accomplishing something worth 
while. And no matter what other duties 
we may have, that of occupying a few mo- 
ments each day in some useful work with 
our handsis really necessary, if we are all to 
be suitably and comfortably clothed dur- 
ing these economically uncertain times. 
And certainly no more profitable work can 
be found for odd moments in summer than 
such hand-work as shown on this page. 


A survival of the fittest 
brings back the “patchwork”’ 
idea, and instructions for 
making the knitting-bag at 
the upper right with an ap- 
pliqué design will be sent on 
receipt of letter postage; a 
pattern for the bag and its 
design will be sent for 5c. 
The dimity sewing-apron, 
with finished edge, and 
stamped ready to work, is 
40c; colored and white cotton 
to work it, 17 cents 


You will be surprised to 
find how easily you can 
actually turn a few odd mo- 
ments into a smart sleeve- 
less sweater for yourself, or 
to give away. If you are 
going away on your vaca- 
tion, or have a bit of leisure 
in the afternoons, of course 
you want to knit, for you — Bimmer RCNA 
can do it and think about 
something else, or carry on 
all sorts of delightful porch 
conversation without drop- 
ping a stitch. And it is 
really a miracle how much 
you get done, too, just 
before you know it, almost. 
Upon the receipt of letter 
postage full instructions will 
be sent for knitting this 
sweater, with deep pockets 
and a wide belt, which are 
a trimming in themselves 


SOA ERATIONS 


Thrift is indeed to be encouraged now, and here 
is a “thrift purse” for your little girl or boy; the 
allowance for each day is put in a pocket, and the 
amount saved is moved to the “surplus” pocket 
each night. In pretty fold-up red leather, 50c 


Narrow crocheted edgings for 
shirtwaists or pretty gingham 
dresses may be made of white 
or colored thread. On receipt 
of letter postage instructions 
for making five different edg- 
ings will be sent to any address 


A bit of work you may like to do for pleasure, 
and usefulness as well, is this interlined holder 
for lifting hot dishes or pans. Stamped ready 
for working, it is priced at 70 cents and is 
indeed a friend in time of unexpected trouble 
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Big buttons are something you have never 
made for the sweaters you have knitted? Well, 
they are easy to do, and full instructions for 
knitting this sweater with large buttons will 
be sent to any address on receipt of postage 
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August should find the garden in its maturity—at the height of its productivity and paying a rich reward for the 


long weeks of painstaking care and cultivation. 


But even yet it is not too late for further planting, and the hardy 


fall and winter vegetables, as well as preparation of numerous seed-beds, will occupy much of the gardener’s time 


Working the August Garden 


T is commonly assumed that by 
August seed-sowing is over and done 
with for the year. But this, for the 
alert and thrifty housewife, is not 

at all the case. Seeds may be sown now 
to prolong the harvesting of the so-called 
summer vegetables well into the autumn, 
thus saving the winter sorts for use at their 
proper season; and others may be tucked 
away in the ground for fruitfulness next 
spring, when fresh green things are either 
at a premium or not to be had at all. 

In the first class are peas, string-beans 
of the sorts that ripen in six weeks or two 
months, beets, radishes, salsify, and sweet 
corn. Sowings of these may be made in 
early August with fair chance of a harvest. 
Of course the nipping autumn may be as 
forehanded as we, and claim our crop 
before it reaches maturity, but in this case 
the loss in money and trouble is small. 
Indeed, what is an apparent loss to the 
household table may reach it in an in- 
creased: number of delectable fresh -eggs 
and extra quantities of superior milk; as 
hens and cows reap the benefit of- the 


unexpected addition of these fresh: greens | 


to their menus. Do not forget, also, :that 
beet-tops are every bit as good as the 
matured vegetable, so not one pink scrap 
of these need be wasted. But the vege- 
tablesimay escape an early frost entirely, 
and then the reward is quite great enough 
to justify the risk. 

With the fall turnips there is no un- 
certainty. The séed germinates quickly, 
and is very hardy. The tops will with- 
stand many degrees of frost. The roots 
may be left in the ground until freezing 


By Louise Beebe Wilder 


The “old-timer” needs no prompting, but 
the gardener novice has yet to learn the duties 
for August. Here, then, are some of the 
things that require attention: Cut back the 
raspberry and blackberry canes; if the 
weather is dry, cover all seed-beds with mats 
to assist germination; harvest the early 
onions; be unrelenting with the hoe, keeping 
the soil well stirred; hoe around young 
fruit-trees; make a strawhberry-bed for next 
year; and keep a sharp eye for any 
cabbage-worms that put in an appearance 


weather, when they should be dug and 
stored with other winter roots. 

A sowing of Cos lettuce or romaine 
may be made in August, and will be ready 
for use before frost. This is a delicious 
salad, and more easily grown than ordinary 
lettuce. It forms a bunch of narrow green 
leaves of a fine delicacy and crispness. 
These are tied at the top when four or five 
inches long, to blanch, but if there is not 
time for this process in the autumn, tne 
young leaves may be eaten green: 


Chervil, an All-Winter Herb 


LIKE, also, to make a sowing of chervil 

at this season in the garden. This small 
herb is an annual that germinates quickly, 
and is ready for use in a very short time, 
but it does not thrive in our hot, dry 
summers; so it must be looked upon as a 
spring and fall crop. It has something of 
the feathery appearance of parsley, and its 
uses are the same—for garnishing and 
flavoring. It is delicious chopped upon a 
simple salad of lettuce or endive, and a 
branch of it gives to the humble stew quite 
the flavor of high living. If sown in a 


frame, and protected with mats or straw 
in bitter weather, chervil may be had 
throughout the winter. Parsley roots may 
be lifted in clumps and set beside it. Or 
failing this supply of fresh leaves, branches 
of both may be cut while green, tied in 
bunches, and hung in an airy, shady place 
to dry, then pulverized and bottled in small 
screw-top candy jars for use as seasoning 
when fresh herbs are gone. Celery-leaves 
may be treated in the same way, and will 
be found an acceptable addition tothe 
shelf of winter treasures. 

Lettuce may also be ventured at this 
season with fairly sure results. The 
plants, however, must be kept well wa- 
tered, and such varieties chosen as are 
good heat-resisters. Salamander, Simp- 
son, Deacon, New York, and Big Bos- 
ton are among the most satisfactory 
species. 

The cultivation of corn-salad is simple. 
It requires no peculiarities of soil beyond 
the most ordinary garden requirements and 
will yield abundantly of fresh green leaves 
when we are most palate-weary of the 
winter’s diet. Two sowings may be made 
in the home garden-at this season, one in 
mid-August, for use during the autumn, 
and one in September for use in the early 
spring. The seed may be sown broadcast 
on beds of carefully prepared soil, or in the 
ordinary garden rows, and the young plants 
should have a covering of straw at the 
approach of winter. As the mildness of 
spring makes itself felt, the straw may 
gradually be removed, and the fresh green 
leaves will soon be ready for use upon 
the table. This (Continued on page 104) 





Here is all the food a family of five requires for one day’s nourishment without the addition of meat, eggs, or fish: 
2 pounds each of whole-ground wheat flour and eggplant; 114 pounds each of corn-meal and potatoes; 1 pound each 
of shelled lima beans, corn, blackberries, tomatoes, onions, rhubarb; and %4 pound each of sugar, butter, and lettuce 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Mitpvprepvd Manppocks, 


INSTITUTE 


Director 


Live Out of Your Garden 


HOUSANDS of families have for 

the first time this year planted 

a kitchen garden because the 

Federal Department of Agricyl- 
ture has told them that that was one way 
in which every one could do their bit. 
But few have fully realized all that the 
garden might mean as a source of food- 
supply. Especially during the months of 
August and September it can be depended 
upon to furnish practically every bit of 
nourishment needed for the family. If you 
live out of your garden during the summer, 
foods that can be stored for winter use will 
be conserved for the time when the garden 
will not supply fresh vegetables and fruits. 
In the illustration above is pictured all the 
food required in one day for that average 
family of five persons adopted by the Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE as a standard. 
This family consists of a man, his wife, and 
three children. The two girls are aged 
fourteen and nine years respectively, and 
the one boy is twelve. 

A number of meals have been planned 
from these garden supplies. Every one 
of them supplies ample nourishment for 
the family. Each housekeeper can further 
use her ingenuity in using these materials 
to make other simple meals. In doing 
this we suggest that the InstITUTE bulletin, 
“Menu Building by Calories,’ be used. 
In this bulletin a method of planning 
menus on a practical scientific basis is 
described. It may be obtained for five 
cents from Goop HovusEKEEPING INSTI- 
TUTE, 105 W. 39 St., N. Y.C. 

By using such a guide every housekeeper 
may prevent waste of materials by prepar- 
ing only the quantity of food for each meal 
that the family requires. The one point to 
keep constantly in mind is that just as wood 
is fuel for the fire,so food is fuel for the 
body, and therefore food-values are mea- 
sured for all practical purposes in terms of 
heat. The unit of food measurement is the 
calory. Technically a calory isthe amount of 
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Luncheon 
Emergency Soup(tomato) 
Corn Fritters 
Bread and Butter 


Breakfast 
Stewed Rhubarb 
Fried Corn-Meal Mush 
Brown-Sugar Sirup 


Dinner 
Eggplant en Casserole 
Lima Beans, Butter Sauce 
Potato and Onion Salad 
Blackberry Shortcake with Whole-Wheat Flour 


Luncheon 
Lima-Bean, Onion, 
and Potato Stew 
Corn Cake 


Breakfast 
Baked Rhubarb 
Green Corn 
Whole-Wheat Pancakes 
Butter 


Dinner 


Stuffed Eggplant 
(use whole-wheat and corn-meal bread-crums) 
Tomato Succotash 
Lettuce with French Dressing 
Blackberries Spice Cake 


Luncheon 


Onions in Sauce on 
Whole-Wheat and 
Corn-Meal Bread Toast 
Toast and Butter 
Lettuce with 
French Dressing 


Breakfast 


Blackberries 
Fried Tomatoes 
Corn Cake 


Dinner 
Fried Eggplant 
Plain Boiled Potatoes 
Baked Rhubarb 
Hot-Water Gingerbread with Whole-Wheat Flour 


Succotash 


heat required to raise one pound of water 4° 
F. Reckoned in this way, one gram of protein 
or tissue-building material will always yield 
4.1 calories, one gram of fat 9.3 calories, and 
one gram of starch or sugar 4.1 calories. 

It has been found that practically 
every average helping of cooked foods 
furnishes one hundred calories, and it 
becomes comparatively easy to plan meals 
so carefully that only the actual number 
of calories are supplied. Approximately 
ten thousand calories are required daily 
for the family of five and _ the list 
of vegetables and fruits selected supply 
11,041 calories. There are 1,127 of them 
obtained from the protein or tissue-build- 
ing material. In planning menus ten per- 
cent of the total calories required for the 
day must be supplied by this tissue-build- 
ing food in order to secure a proper balance. 


While it is easily possible to obtain this 
ten percent from a vegetable supply, 
the InsTITUTE does not believe it advisable 
to live for any length of time without eggs, 
milk, or meat in some form. However, 
during the summer months it will be wise 
to begin having at least two vegetable 
days a week, while with plenty of eggs, 
and milk or buttermilk, meat can be prac- 
tically dispensed with at this season. 

The cereals selected for this group of 
menus are whole wheat and whole corn- 
meal, both of which can easily be ground 
at home from the whole grain in a hand- 
driven mill. No milk is included in the 
list. If it can be obtained, however, either 
whole milk or buttermilk could be added 
to advantage, in which case, of course, 
something equivalent must be deducted 
from the given list to keep the balance. If 
milk is added, use it in place of water in any 
of the accompanying recipes. This will 
raise the caloric value of each recipe. To 
determine this, add the caloric value of the 
amount of milk used to the given caloric 
value of the recipe. A recipe for whole- 
wheat and corn-meal bread made with 
yeast may be found in the article called 
“Bread in Wartime,” on page 78 of the 
July Goop HovusEKEEPING. 

While making use of the same food- 
materials, the menus suggest how these may 
be combined to vary the monotony of the 
several meals. They prove that the same 
foods can be used in numerous combina- 
tions to give the variety that is a necessary 
factor in planning dietaries. All hot drinks 
are omitted, since neither milk nor sugar 1s 
allowed for this purpose, but if these are de- 
sired the necessary addition and consequent 
reduction of vegetable food can be easily 
made. For the day’s food gather from your 
garden the list of fruits and vegetables given 
at the end of this article. Only the cereals, 
butter, and sugar come from the grocer. 
Some suggestive menus from the garden 
appear above. (Concluded on page 137) 
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OLD-TIME DRYING 


of 


VEGETABLES 


Another Means Whereby the Housewife May Conserve 
the Summer Surplus for Winter Use 


HIS summer there should 
be a revival of the good 
old custom of drying 
fruit and vegetables. Up 
under the eaves in the attic, or 
hung about the walls of the spa- 
cious old-fashioned kitchens, or out 
on a low shed roof on hot, sunshiny 
days they used to dry, and very 
delicious were the results of that 
drying. This is one of the simplest 
and best ways of taking care of 
surplus summer vegetables. There 
is no expense for cans, and with 
ordinary care, there is no _ loss; 
the work requires little time and 
less skill, and dried vegetables and 
fruits properly cooked are fully 
as good as canned ones. A warm- 
ing oven is convenient for drying, 
but not a necessity; the baking- 
oven of the coal stove, and stove 
hearth can be utilized, and pump- 
kin, okra, and peppers may be 
strung on a stout thread and hung 
up in the kitchen, just as in our 
grandmother’s day. But modern 
ideas of sanitation require that they 
be covered with a cheese-cloth 
bag as a protection from dust and 
flies. On hot, sunshiny days, 
vegetables and fruit dry to ad- 
vantage in the open air, the best 
place being a convenient low roof. 
They must be covered with mosquito 
netting and brought in before the dew falls. 

Such vegetables as are not hung up to 
dry should be spread thinly on platters, 
stoneware, wooden plates, or the like; 
when half dry and much diminished in 
bulk, they may be tossed about and 
“doubled up” or transferred to boards; 
a cheese-box cover is a convenient re- 
ceptacle. Light frames made of lath and 
covered with unbleached muslin are some- 
times used. Vegetables must, of course, 
be freshly gathered and in perfect con- 
dition. Beware of too warm an oven if 
you use an oven; the vegetable should 
be dried—not baked. The time required 
is from six to forty-eight hours. 

To dry green peas first shell them, then 
soak in cold water for one hour; boil for 
two minutes, drain, and dry near the fire, 
shaking frequently. Asparagus should be 


Drying is an admirable way of taking care of surplus summer vegetables and fruits. 


By Rachel F. Dahlgren 
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This evaporator, when tested in the labora- 
tory of the Good Housekeeping Institute, 
proved to be well adapted to the home 
drying of fruits and vegetables. It has two 
compartments -one for water and one for 
vegetables. It is 18’x26’x3” and can be 
used over any kind of heat. Vegetables 
should be blanched from two. to five min- 
utes, then plunged into cold water before 
placing them on the evaporator. A slow 
evaporation with a minimum amount of 
heat gives the best results. This illustration 
shows the evaporator filled with different 
kinds of fruits and vegetables to be dried; 
above are some of the finished products 


washed and trimmed, cut in half-inch 
pieces, and dried slowly. 

Okra is so easily grown that it should 
be in every backyard garden. The small 
pods, picked the day after the blossom 
falls, may be “threaded” whole and hung 


up to dry. Pods that are a little 
larger should be cut crosswise in 
slices half an inch thick before 
stringing. Like the fresh pods, 
they impart a pleasant flavor and 
rich consistency to soups. Sweet 
and hot peppers, green or ripe, are 
dried in the same way. String- 
beans are cut as usual for the 
table, and dried raw on strings 
or otherwise. 

In colonial days, pumpkins were 
pared, cut in thin strips of conve- 
nient size, and dried for future use 
in “punkin” bread and “punkin” 
pie. This custom is one that we 
should imitate. | Squashes and 
sweet potatoes, when they show 
signs of spotting, may be pre- 
served by the same method, and 
it would be worth while to ex- 
periment with crook-necks and 
marrows. 

Favorable weather in August 
and September sometimes pro- 
duces a phenomenal crop of mush- 
rooms. These are easily preserved 
by drying, will keep for months 
or years in a screw-top jar, and are 
delicious with beefsteak, fricasseed 
chicken, and other dishes. Peel 
and wipe them carefully, lay on 
plates, and dry in a very cool oven. 
They shrink to almost nothing, but 
regain their proportions after soaking. 

Parsley and sweet herbs should be 
gathered on a sunshiny day when full 
grown. Strip off the leaves and dry them 
quickly in the sun or by the fire. Rub 
fine as soon as dry and put away in tightly 
corked bottles. 

All dried vegetables must be stored 
where they are safe from dampness. 
Cocoa boxes with screw-tops or other 
tightly covered tin boxes make good con- 
tainers, or they may be hung up in muslin 
bags in a dry closet or cupboard. 

Soaking is, of course, a necessary pre- 
liminary when cooking dried vegetables. 
Peas should be soaked in cold water for 
one hour or longer, and other vegetables 
for five or six hours or overnight. Heat 
them gradually and cook slowly. In the 
case of most vegetables, they need only 
a few minutes’ cooking. 


Here some fresh 


products are shown in contrast with the dried. The latter are of less bulk, but the nutriment is the same 
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For a patriotic centerpiece: a 
galaxy of tiny flags flying from 
as many tiny cakes, a large alm- 
ond cake in the center bear- 
ing aloft the Stars and Stripes 


Cakes for Midsummer 


OW many things by season 

seasoned are to their right 

praise and‘ true perfection!” 

said William Shakespeare more 
than three hundred years ago; and al- 
though he was not speakitig- of things 
edible, his pithy sentence is quite as ap- 
plicable to cakes as to other matters. 
It seemed so to me one warm July day last 
summer when I was regaled with rich 
fruit cake with my afternoon cup of tea 
at the brand-new home of a brand-new 
bride. The cake was excellent, but as I 
crumbled it on my plate, and its spicy 
fragrance penetrated the air, I thought 
that I would quite as willingly have at- 
tended a Christmas-tree celebration on 
the Fourth of July as to eat this Thanks- 
giving-like plum cake on so humid a 
summer afternoon. 

Cake should have its seasons as well as 
sausage and buckwheats, or turkey and 
cranberry sauce. The heavy spicy deli- 
cacies of the cool weather, the rich cruller, 
suet puddings, and other good things 
should be relegated to the winter, when 
pungent, rich, and spicy viands are ac- 
ceptable to the palate and agreeable 
to the digestive organs. 
when the sun is shining hot in the heavens, 
when the air is heavy with the perfume of 
roses, and milady dispenses hospitality 
garbed in diaphanous frocks, cakes should 
partake of the joyousness and lightness 
of the season and match as well as they 
can the ethereal quality of the hostess’s 
gown. 

Ransack your recipe book, Summer 
Lady, and make a collection of the cakes 
that seem most appropriate to the sum- 
mer season, and if you feel puzzled to de- 
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By Katherine Campion 


cide just which of the hundred and’ one 
that are offered will be best suited to 
your purpose, let me help you. 

Here is a delicious cake that will literally 
melt in your mouth. And a more fitting 
sweet for a Summertime tea-party would 
be hard to find. It is called Peach Me- 
ringue Cake although it may also be made 
of raspberries or strawberries. Beat the 
whites of five eggs to a foam, then add 
half a teaspoonful of cream of tartar and 
beat till stiff and dry. Add very gradually 
three-fourths of a cupful of granulated 
sugar and one-fourth of a teaspoonful of 
almond-extract. Now fold in half a cup- 
ful of pastry flour sifted three times and 
spread lightly in two shallow layer-cake 
pans that have been greased and lined 
with paper. Bake twenty minutes in a 
moderate oven. Put together with me- 
ringue filling made with the desired fruit. 


To Make Meringue Filling 


[> E filling is made by beating the white 
of one egg very slightly. Add half a 
cupful of crushed, but not strained, fruit 
and one cupful of fine confectioner’s sugar. 
Beat all together until very light. This 
will require ten to fifteen minutes of 
beating, and the mixture when properly 
whipped will fill a quart bowl. Ice the 
cake with the same filling. When cut, 
the contrast between the white cake and 
the delicate fruit filling will charm you, 
and the almond flavored cake with the 
fruit icing is a combination difficult to 
excel. This filling is very thick. If you 
prefer one that is less sweet use only half 
the amounts given. This cake may also 
be baked in patty-pans and iced with 
the meringue. 


As light as a little summer 
breeze are these meringues 
or kisses filled with 
whipped cream and topped 
with fruit of the season 


Very summery is this me- 
tingue layer cake. It has a 
thick sweet filling and is 
delicious and satisfying to 
serve with a cup of tea 


GARR LE LSE NT BE LETTE! 


Genoese Cake is a general favorite; 
It is, besides, one of the most: useful of 
cakes, as it may be adapted-to many 
purposes. It is a product of-Italy, and; 
strange to say, in its native country-is 
regarded as a pastry, though it is in reality 
a cake and a very delicious -one.~ -Select 
three of. the largest eggs you can find for 
its making, and add to’them half a cupful 
of sugar.. Melt one-third ofa cupful:of 
butter and sift three-fourths of a cupful 
of pastry flour with half a teaspoonful of 
baking-powder. Grease a tin and line it 
with paper, and you are ready to begin 
your cake. Stand the eggs and sugar in a 
pan of boiling water on a cool part of the 
range and beat them for fifteen minutes, 
or until the mixture becomes very light; 
add the butter and the flavor you prefer, 
and fold in the flour and baking-powder, 
quickly and deftly. Bake about twenty 
minutes in a moderate oven. 

This cake may be baked in a thin sheet. 
While still warm cut it into fancifully 
shaped cakes with French cutters or in 
rounds with a_ biscuit-cutter. These 
little cakes may be split, then put to- 
gether with various fillings and iced with 
pink, white, coffee, or chocolate icing and 
decorated with halved nuts, candied 
cherries, violets, bits of angelica or cit- 
ron cut in stars or leaves. A rustic 
basket filled with these charming confec- 
tions, which have cost very little besides 
the time required to make them, will be a 
delightful addition to afternoon tea. 

Or bake the Genoese Cake in a deep 
layer pan, and while warm split it in two 
or three layers. Put these together and 
ice with mocha or cream filling. Shredded 
almonds, which (Continued on page 116) 
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NCE upon a time, in the 
sheer recklessness of youth, 
I created a new salad. An 
old-fashioned celery -mayon- 
naise was in the making, and stirring 
and tasting by turns, I snatched a 
bite now and then of a big greening 
apple. Accidentally the two met 
upon my palate, and saluted each 
other. With a fearful joy, I mingled 
equal parts of the apple and celery 
and masked them with the mayon- 
naise. I tasted and tasted again and 
breathed outward through the nose, 
as the professional taster does, to 
get the full bouquet of the mixture. 
It sat smooth upon my tongue and 
“smiling tomy heart.” That night my 
guest, a great Polish actress, ate of my 
creation and pronounced it good. 

It was some years later, after I 
had passed my discovery on to many 
friends, that I found this hitherto un- 
named child of my palate on the 
menu of a fashionable hotel as 
“Waldorf salad.”’ For several years 
I was vaingloriously proud of my 
achievement, and then my pride be- 
gan to falter, for to the simplicity of 
the first mixture, things began to 
happen—things that impressed me 
as unseemly. A salad, descended 
as it is from a simple dish of herbs 
eaten with salt, as its name salatus 
implies, should be one of two things. 
It should be either a mingling of 
herbs with a smooth and piquant 
dressing of oil and vinegar to give 
flavor and zest to a heavy course or, 
served with cheese, constituting a 
light course in itself or else a 
mixture of meats and vegetables, or 
fish and vegetables, with a suitable 
dressing, served as a main course in 
an informal repast. The lighter 
salads give zest to the appetite, the 
heavier ones actual sustenance. 
This was the accepted theory and 
practise of the salad. 

But with the admission of fruit 
into the dish (the apple again get- 
ting a woman into trouble, you see), 
a new tradition has been started. 
Some one put English walnuts into 
the mixture and found it good; 
some one else added pimientos and 
liked that; then fancy took wings 





Salt, vinegar, pepper, plenty of paprika, 
and a dash of mustard, oran addition of 
Worcestershire sauce—French dress- 
ing may be mild or highly seasoned 


PmHE AMERICAN. ERUILE SALAD 


By Helen Averil 








Who doesn’t get hungry for fresh green things ? 
And what goes to the spot like crisp, succu- 
lent salad greens with your favorite dressing? 





To make French dressing at the table pour 
the oil slowly over ice ina bowl. The amount 
must be regulated by the number to be served 
















Add vinegar sparingly, 
the exact proportion 
depending on the taste 
of the diners. And 
this applies to all that 
goes into the salad 
dressing. For there is no 
fixed rule of amounts. 
Let the taste tell 






over the Waldorf salad, and pres- 
ently there sprang up all over the 
country a distinctly ‘American 
fruit salad,” as the European chef 
names it upon his menu-card, po- 
litely disclaiming all responsibility 
for it. This original dish, like the 
country of its birth, is now made up 
of many elements, sometimes blend- 
ing harmoniously and sometimes 
“quite uzzer,” as my little French 
friend would say. In its composition 
there is used almost any fruit under 
the skies, tropical or temperate, 
fresh or preserved, sweet or acid, 
wholesome or not. It is often pow- 
dered with chopped nuts, drenched 
with mayonnaise or whipped cream 
—or both! I have seen it reenforced 
with bits of candied ginger and mara- 
schino cherriés, with: prunes, with 
figs or dates—these last stuffed with 
marshmallows—with cheese or nuts 
—or both—and laid upon the pa- 
tient lettuce-leaf, to give it a sem- 
blance of the thing it is not. 

For, whatever the menus may 
cal it, it is no longer a salad. With- 
out the dressing and the garnishings 
such a dish would be a compote of 
fruits, though an unattractive one, 
and offered in the wrong place in the 
meal besides. But with the charac- 
teristic salad-dressing, it is a gusta- 
tory parvenu, and an unfriendly and 
illogical dish besides. Why un- 
friendly and illogical? Well, it is the 
first because it is the second, al- 
though the answer sounds like a 
charade. An illogical dish is one 
that does not fulfil any of the 
requirements of good eating, which 
are three, namely: that a food 
should be either a stimulus to the 
appetite, or a refreshment to the pal- 
ate, or sustenance to the body. The 
American fruit salad is none of these 
things. It is not piquant and stir- 
ring enough for a stimulant, it is 
too rich and heavy for a refreshment, 
and it has no place as sustenance, 
for its cloying quality destroys the 
appetite without satisfying it. And 
so, being illogical, it is unfriendly to 
the sophisticated palate. It is a 
nouveau riche among the better-bred 
dishes of (Concluded on page 120) 





When you have added all the ingredi- 
ents that your palate dictates, beat the 
mixture thoroughly with a fork until it 
is well blended and slightly thickened 
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When you are preparing young 
carrots for the table, do not throw 
away the tops, but boil and serve 
them .as greens: with a cream 
sauce and a little grated cheese 


NEW THINGS 


ID you ever think of making a 
salad of sorrel, or of serving 
“‘pussley”’ as greens, or of using 
dandelions or beet-tops as the 

basis for soup? If you are very disdainful 
of any such suggestion, I have only to 
remind you that if the American Pilgrims 
had not been the dissenters and experi- 
menters that they were, we might never 
have known the deliciousness of green 
corn, the savoriness of pork and beans, or 
the tang of rhubarb sauce. Now when we 
must avail ourselves to the utmost of the 
prodigal food-resources of this country, 
and feed not only ourselves, but the whole 
world, it is a good time to try experiments 
in new and inexpensive foods. And one 
long-neglected field for experimentation 
is with what are commonly considered 
weeds—yes, weeds. 

The dietetic value of green vegetables 
is very high; plenty of green things is a 
necessity to any well-balanced diet, and an 
addition to the vegetable diet is indeed a 
discovery. One of the first bits of green 
to show itself in a garden is the purslane 
or ‘‘pussley,” a weed whose fate it has 
been to be fought, rooted out, and so ut- 
terly despised that its name has become 
a synonym for meanness. And yet this 
little green is delicious boiled and salted 
and served like spinach. It has a delicate 
flavor, a soft" buttery consistency, and 
supplies the necessary universal salts for 
the tissues and bulk quite as well as herbs 
more costly of nurture or money. So also 
do the young and tender tops of the milk- 
weed, if plucked before the flowers form, 
and cooked in the same way. Rather 
better than either are the tops of young 
nettles, which should also be boiled. I 
make a special declaration here, for the 


benefit of doubters, that I have eaten all 
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No wonder we crave plenty 
of fresh green things to eat, 
for they are a necessity in any 
well-balanced diet. Among 
the delicious summer greens 
are spinach, kale, beet-tops, 
and good old-fashioned rhu- 
barb. Do not peel the latter 


By Helen A. Moody 


three greens many times, beginning in a 
spirit of inquiry and ending in delight. I 
have liked to tell others of my experiments, 
and if I rise to a crescendo with the mention 
of the nettles (as I usually do), I am almost 
sure to get the startled response: “Why! 
I thought only donkeys ate nettles.” 
Hereafter, I am going to retort, “‘Only 
donkeys don’t.” 

The small sorrel which grows every- 
where in our meadows makes a delicious 
salad and an equally good soup, and we 
are already cognizant of the piquant taste 
and medicinal good of our dandelion- 
greens. We all know how tempting are 
the tops of little beet-plants, plucked when 
the plants are being thinned in the spring 
with the small beet attached. But did 
you know that the tops of young carrots 
and turnips are just as good as the beets, 
and that the tops of all three may be cut 
from the roots, when the roots themselves 
are ready to be used separately, and, if they 
are not too old, make delicious ‘messes”’ 
of greens served with a thin cream sauce? 


Vegetable-Top Possibilities 


AS a general rule, vegetable tops are 
better served with oil and acid. But 
the ordinary cream-sauce bést suits the 
turnips and carrots, and the addition of a 
little grated cheese:makes both of these 
dishes more nourishing-and delicious. If 
one wishes to go into the higher pos- 
sibilities of these vegetable greens, let 
her experiment by making‘them into a 
smooth purée, seasoning with salt, pepper 
and a little onion-juice, and forming a 
croquet mixture of them by adding the 
yolk of eggs and bread-crums, then mold- 
ing and frying like any other croquet. 
The Belgians have always considered 
very young peas cooked in the pod greatly 


Why have we gone so far afield 
for greens when the tops of many 
of our own garden vegetables 
are delicious if prepared in this 
way? Try turnip- and radish-tops 


[2D 2A 


superior to the shelled peas alone. Even 
when not so young and tender, a separate 
dish of the pods boiled, if they are fresh 
enough to have retained their sugar, are 
considered by them quite worthy of being 
served with the lordly sauce Hollandaise. 

The Swiss chard, which is so greatly in 
favor with those of us who raise our own 
vegetables, is usually shredded from the 
thick white mid-rib when prepared for 
cooking. This stem, cut into suitable 
lengths and boiled and cooked, makes a 
delicious salad, with a French dressing 
or a mayonnaise. 

I have been told by a person whose 
reputation as an epicure is unquestioned 
that large, over-grown radishes sliced 
thin, laid in salt water for awhile to extract 
the bitterness, and then boiled, are very 
good eating. The same person is authority 
for the statement that the tops of radishes 
make an appetizing dish when boiled. 

Every one of the plants that have 
been mentioned above may also be used 
as the basis of soup. They are good when 
thickened with milk to form a purée or 
combined with stock or water to make a 
soupe maigre. When serving the latter, 
try adding to it a little grated cheese, 
and small bits of bread fried in fat are also 
a tasteful addition. Few persons think of 
saving odd bits of lettuce-leaves, and yet 
they add a delightful flavor to many a 
soup. Potato soup may be given a piquant 
touch by the addition of a little lettuce 
and a few tips of parsley. 

There is all the joy of exploration in 
looking about one’s garden to find out 
whether or not there are delicacies there 
which have hitherto been overlooked. This 
article gives some suggestions, but there is 
room for much more experimentation in 
this field of summer greens. 
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By Florence Spring 


AVE you ever treated your family 
to outdoor meals? Of course the 
porch is the most logical place 
to serve them, asa rule, but the 

table may be spread with just as great 
pleasure on the lawn, under the shade of a 
great tree, or in your favorite secluded 
garden nook. After all the place doesn’t 
matter so much—you may go far afield 
either by automobile or by walking—the 
main thing is to lighten your own labor 
and provide a delicious meal in a unique 
and unusual fashion. 

But your outdoor dining-room may be 
made a permanent summer institution—in 
a permanent place. Whether on porch or 
in yard it should be selected with a view 
to convenience in arrangement and service. 
A table will be needed; it may be inex- 
pensive—an old one given an appropriate 
coat or two of paint, or a new one. The 
more substantial it is the better. A num- 
ber of chairs are to be included in the 
furniture, and a rustic bench to match is an 
added attraction. Inexpensive table- 
covers, runners, doilies, and the like may 
be had in charming designs. The porch 
best adapted to the purpose is one that 
has easy access to the kitchen—as direct 
as possible. A broad porch rail is an added 
asset; it will serve every purpose from a 
bench to lounge on between times to a 
serving-table at meal-time. If you are 
building a new house, see to it that the 
porch-railing is broad enough to be useful 
as well as ornamental. 

But of course the main thing at these 
summer meals de luxe is “‘the eats.” It 
will easily be seen that the food must be 
modified somewhat to suit the simpler 
service and conditions of the outdoor meal. 
My own experience has been that this very 
simplicity of food and service is a part of 
the charm of the meals. I find what I call 
the “one-piece meal” best adapted to out- 
door serving. Breakfast must of necessity 
be similar to that served inside, but try to 
make the summer open-air breakfast 
somewhat different. Pink- translucent 
thubarb not too juicy—have you ever 
tried it? If not you have something to 
live for. Red and white currants fresh from 
the ice-box; strawberries, which I slip down 
fifteen minutes early and pick, selecting 
the biggest and reddest; big gooseberries, 
cherries just off the tree, and later on 
blackberries and raspberries—these take 
the place of the winter orange or grape- 
fruit. 

Of cereals select the more delicate. Try 
serving thick slices of hot brown bread 
that was originally steamed in baking- 
powder tins as a cereal. With cream it 
beggars description. Hominy, too, should 
be utilized. If any is left over, cool it in 
baking-powder tins and fry it the next 
morning after it has been dipped in flour. 
To add further variety to the cereals bran 
may be added to most of them, except the 
white ones; and two or more kinds cooked 
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porch or the yard, as you choose. A trustworthy “ chief-of-staff” in serving the meals 
is the tea-wagon. It will save many a step in bringing the dainties from the kitchen 






breakfast or lunch. My unfailing rule is: 
three eggs, yolks and whites beaten sepa- 
rately; mix with the yolks one-half tea- 
spoonful of flour, salt, and pepper, and one- 
half cupful of milk. Then stir the whites 
in lightly. Pour into an omelet-pan, set in 
the oven a minute until the top is “set,” 
and finish cooking on top of the stove. To 
this I add for variety—just before putting 
in the pan, diced tomato, a half-cupful or 
more of green corn-kernels cut down the 
middle and pressed out; or before folding 
over and serving, I lay on one half, 
minced ham, bacon, or the like. Cooked 
asparagus-tips cut in half-inch lengths are 
a particularly nice addition also. Do not 
be afraid to try experiments! These more 
‘“‘hearty”’ omelets are particularly suitable 
for the summer lunch. 

Bread sticks are a pleasant and attrac- 
tive change from muffins occasionally. 
Roll out a little bread dough until about 
half an inch thick, cut in strips one-half 
inch wide and five inches or so long, and 
fry like doughnuts in smoking hot fat. 
Shake a bit of salt (Continued on page 118) 





together make a “‘new dish.” Stew black- 
berries, sweeten to taste, and thicken just 
a bit with corn-starch; put a spoonful of 
this “blackberry mash” over each dish of 
cereal. If you have the inclination, you 
will find that a strawberry shortcake now 
and then will be a welcome breakfast dish 
—and it isn’t so much bother after all, but 
be sure to use a good baking-powder bis- 
cuit foundation. 

Tomatoes, boiled or fried, a thick slice 
laid on a round of toast and liberally but- 
tered, make a delicious course. Corn frit- 
ters with bran or graham muffins make a 
good combination. Muffins made of 
baking-powder biscuit dough soft enough 
to drop from the spoon into gem pans 
and with chopped dates or sliced apples 
added are a popular variety. For a 
“left-over” breakfast dish take bits of 
cooked sausage, diced ham, or left-over 
bacon, mix lightly with left-over hominy 
or, better still with corn-mea! mush, and 
cool in baking-powder tins. Slice thick 
and fry. 

All the omelets are in order for either 
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A frozen dessert never comes amiss in the summer menu. Above are the mate- 
rials and utensils needed for packing a freezer of the up-to-date crankless type 
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TESTED AND APPROVED RECIPES 


Twenty-four Unusual Recipes Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute and Approved 
for Their Adaptability to Wartime Economy and Food-Conservation 


All measurements are level—standard half-pint 
measuring-cups, tablespoons, and teaspoons being 
used. Sixteen level tables poonfuls equal a half-pint. 
Quantities are sufficient for six people unless other- 
wise stated. Flour is sifted once before measuring. 


Rhubarb with Bananas 1400 Calories 


4cupfuls sweetened rhu- 2 large bananas 
barb sauce ¥% cupful sugar 
Slice the bananas thinly in a_ serving-dish. 
Sprinkle them with the sugar. Pour the hot sweet- 
ened rhubarb sauce over the bananas. Set aside 
to cool. Serve cold. 
Mrs. O. E. Winkler, Paxico, Kan. 


Alaska Pudding 

1% cupfuls cream or evap- 
orated milk 

4 Ib. large prunes 

4 cupful sugar 


2420 Calories 


¥4 pint currant or red-rasp- 
berry jelly 

1 cupful hot water 

1 lemon 

2 tablespoonfuls sugar 


7 


Cook prunes till tender, remove stones, and rub 
through a colander. Add cream and sugar and 
freeze; then pack in the bottom of a one-quart 
mold. Dissolve jelly with water, add lemon-juice 
and sugar, cook; then freeze and when frozen 
pack on top of the prune ice-cream. Seal the mold 
carefully and pack in ice and salt, one part of salt 
to two parts of ice, leaving for two hours before 
serving. Mary H. Lambie, Fort Bliss, Texas. 


Molded Fish 


1500 Calories 
(Without dressing) 


1 small can or glass jar Bis- Lettuce 

marck herring 14 tablespoonfuls lemon- 
1 lb. can tuna fish juice 
2 tablespoonfuls granulated 1% teaspoonful paprika 

gelatin 14 lb. butter 
1 cupful well-seasoned soup 4 cupful cold water 

stock Mayonnaise 

Put the herring, tuna fish, and butter through the 
food-chopper; add the seasoning. Soak the gelatin 
in the cold water until soft and dissolve it in the 
hot soup-stock. Put all together in a mold; when 
cold turn out on a bed of lettuce. Serve with mayon- 
naise. Hard-cooked eggs and diced tomatoes may 
be used as a garnish. 

Irene S. Feist, 812 S. 12th St., Newark, N. J. 


Marbled Tongue 3475 Calories 
1 lb. boiled tongue 14 cupful melted butter 
2 Ibs. cooked veal Salt 
Pepper 

Chop veal and tongue separately until fine; add 
salt and pepper to taste. Pour over the veal the 
melted butter, mix thoroughly; then put alternate 
layers of each in a pan and put under a press or 
weight. Serve in slices with lemon or a garnish 
of green. This will serve ten to twelve persons. 

Miss Estell Claeys, 5107 Page Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Chicken Gelatin 


I 3- to 4-lb. chicken 

1 lb. cold cooked tongue 

1 tablespoonful granulated 
gelatin I pint clear brown stock 


Roast the chicken. When cold slice and lay 
in a mold with alternate layers of sliced tongue and 
occasional slices of hard-cooked eggs; season with 
celery-salt. Soak gelatin in cold water five minutes 
and dissolve in boiling stock. Pour it over the meat. 
Let stand several hours in a refrigerator before un- 
molding. ‘This recipe will serve at least eight 
persons. 

Miss Estelle Claeys, 5107 Page Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


2575 Calories 
3 hard-cooked eggs 
Celery-salt 
2 tablespoonfuls cold water 


Rice Soufflé 


3 tablespoonfuls butter 3 eggs 
3 tablespoonfuls flour 1 cupful cold boiled rice 
1 cupful cold milk Salt and pepper to taste 


Blend the butter and flour in a hot saucepan, 
gradually add the cold milk, and stir over the fire 
until it is a smooth, creamy sauce. Beat the yolks 
of the eggs, add seasoning. Mix the white sauce 
and egg-yolks with the rice, fold in the beaten whites, 
and bake in a buttered baking-dish in a slow oven. 


Miss Lillian R. Morris, 2233 Chapel St., Berkeley, Cal. 
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995 Calories 


MENUS 
for 
Successive Days in 


AUGUST 


(Any recipe called for will be sent for 
a two-cent stamp) 


FXTRA VAGANT and 

wasteful use of food is 
reprehensible at any time; with 
the nation at war and the food- 
supply scarcely adequate, it is 
litile short of treasonable. Hence 
it is that thriftiness and. economy 
in their kitchens is the nation’s 
first demand of its housewives. 
Some hundreds of thousands of 
these housewives have found the 
recipes and menus on these pages 
of the greatest assistance in at- 
taining these ends. The caloric 
value of each recipe is carefully 
calculated, and this enables the 
menus to be as carefully bal- 
anced. With the recipes you 
can cook without waste, for the 
number they will serve is always 
known. In a word, that strict 
individual economy and conser- 
vation of resources that patriot- 
ism entails is made easy by a 
consistent use of these pages. 


Breakfast 
Blackberries 
Creamed Dried Beef 
Whole-Wheat Bread Toast 

offee 


Luncheon 
Luncheon Tomatoes 
Hot Baking-Powder Biscuit 
Yale Blueberry Cake 
Iced Tea 


Dinner 
Chicken Gelatin 
Mashed Potatoes Green Corn 
Cucumber and Lettuce Salad 
Cold Fruit Pudding 


Breakfast 
Cantaloup 
Ready-Cooked Cereal 
Top Milk 
Blueberry Muffins 


Luncheon 
Spanish Omelet 
Bread and Butter 
Gingerbread Iced Buttermiik 


Coffee 


Dinner 
Jellied Chicken Bouillon 
Stuffed Eggplant Shells 
Tomato Succotash 
Lettuce Salad 
Chocolate Pudding 


Breakfast 
Rhubard and Bananas 
Chicken Omelet 
Bran Muffins 


Luncheon 
Stuffed Tomato Salad 
Hot Corn Cake 
Sea Moss Blanc Mange 
Tea Wafers 


Dinner 
Boiled Whitefish 
String-Beans 
Plain Boiled Potatoes Sprinkled 
with Parsley 
Lettuce and Radish Salad 
Huckleberry Pudding 


Breakfast 
Ready-Cooked Cereal with Blue- 
berries 
Cream 
Fried Crummed Bacon Toast 
Coffee 


Luncheon 
Onion Toast 
Sliced Tomatoes 
Blueberry Cake 
Tea or Milk 


Coffee 


Egg Sauce 


Dinner 
Roast Loin of Veal 
Pan-Browned Potatoes Radishes 
Creamed Carrots and Onions 
Vanilla Ice-Cream with Chocolate 
Mint Sauce 
Wafers 


Recipes for this department may be submitted by 
any reader of Good Housekeeping. They should neoy 
before have been printed. Alt least one dollar will 
paid for every recipe accepted. Stamps must kk 
enclosed if unavailable manuscripts are to be returned, 


Stuffed Eggplant-Shells 


2 eggplants weighing about 
t lb. each 

2 tablespoonfuls butter or 
other shortening 

Boiling water 


850 Calories 
I chopped green sweet pep- 
r 
I cu 2ad- 
1% eee, breast — 
Speck pepper 
lg chopped onion 

Cut out the inside of the eggplant, leaving a shell 
about one-half inch thick; cook in boiling salted 
water for five minutes. Fry the onion, pepper, and 
eggplant-pulp, all chopped, in the butter for about 
ten minutes. Then add the bread-crums, one and 
one-half cupfuls boiling water, and seasoning, 
Fill eggplant-shells with this mixture and sprinkle 
dry crums over the top. Place in a pan with a little 
water and bake one-half hour. 

Mrs. Ian Maclaren, 333 E. Park St., Stockton, Cal. 


Luncheon Tomatoes 


6 medium-sized tomatoes 
6 eggs 


1420 Calories 

Grated American cheese 
34 cupful evaporated milk 

Salt and paprika 
Scald and peel the tomatoes and scoop out, 
leaving a thick shell. Dredge each with salt, and 
put in a pan with alittle water. In the bottom of 
each tomato put a layer of grated cheese; cook ten 
minutes in the oven, then drop a raw egg in each 
and put back in the oven and cook about fifteen 
minutes, or until the eggs are set. Serve each 
tomato on a slice of toast with the following sauce: 
Stir together over the fire, six tablespoonfuls 
grated cheese and the evaporated milk until the 
cheese is melted and the mixture is smooth. Add 
salt and paprika to taste. 
Mrs. Ian Maclaren, 333 East Park St., Stockton, Cal. 


Bloater Paste Straws 800 Calories 
I cupful pastry flour 3 tablespoonfuls bloater 
About 4 cupful cold water paste 
4 tablespoonfuls butter 
Work together the flour and butter until well 
blended; then into this work the bloater paste. 
Make a stiff dough with the water. Roll out thin 


and cut in strips four inches long and one-fourth | 


inch wide, using a pastry-wheel. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven twelve minutes. Make rings of the 
paste to hold the bunches of straws. 

Eleanor A. Cummins, 127 Gower St., W. C., London. 


Mint-Sirup 820 Calories 
14 cupful mint-leaves 1 cupful granulated sugar 
16 cupful water 

Boil until thick as a sirup, strain, and set aside 
to cool. 
Mary Esther Adamson, 1o12 S. Sixth St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


Chocolate Mint Sauce for Ice-Cream 1470 Calories 
2 cupfuls light-brown sugar 1 tablespoonful powdered 
Mint-sirup cocoa 
1 cupful milk 
Put sugar and milk into a saucepan and add 
cocoa when mixture comes to a boil. Cook until it 
forms a soft ball when dropped in cold water 
(238° F.). Add enough of the mint-sirup to flavor 
to taste and beat until thick as a mush. Serve on 
ice-cream. If the sauce hardens before serving, add 
a little melted butter and heat. 
Mary Esther Adamson, to12 S. Sixth St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


Chocolate Mint Fudge 


4 cupfuls light-brown sugar 
1% cupfuls milk 


3400 Calories 


16 cupful mint-sirup 
1 tablespoonful butter 
4 tablespoonfuls cocoa 


Mix sugar, milk, butter, and mint-sirup. When 


| mixture comes to a boil, add cocoa. Cook slowly 


until it forms a soft ball when dropped in cold water 
(238° F.). Put kettle into a pan of cold water and 
beat until stiff. Pour into buttered pan and cut 0 
squares. 

Mary Esther Adamson, 1012 S. Sixth St., Terre Haute, Ind. 
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Tested 


1500 Calories 
I tablespoonful minced pi- 


Spanish Omelet 


6strips bacon 


6 eggs : miento 
iced ripe olives I tablespoonfu! minced pars- 
4sh pe. ley 


4 seedless raisins 
6 large mushrooms I tablespoontul minced on- 


¥ teaspoonful paprika ion ; 
6 tablespoonfuls milk 1 tablespoonful flour 


1 tablespoonful minced 1 tablespoonful butter 

green pepper Salt 

Fry the bacon, remove, and keep hot. Then in 
the fat cook the pepper, pimiento, parsley, onion, 
olives, raisins, mushrooms, and paprika together 
until tender. When cooked add the flour and 
one-fourth teaspoonful of salt. Beat the whites of 
the eggs stiff and dry. Beat the yolks until lemon- 
colored and add one-half teaspoonful salt and the 
milk. Fold in the stiffly beaten egg-whites. Pour 
this egg mixture into a hot omelet-pan, in which 
the butter has been melted. Cook until brown on 
the bottom, then place in a moderate oven for about 
five minutes or until it is dry on top. When cooked 
spread the filling on one half and turn over the other 
half of the omelet to cover. Garnish with the hot 
strips of bacon. 

Mrs. lan Maclaren, 333 East Park St., Stockton, Cal. 


1730 Calories 


\{ teaspoonful salt 
Few drops lemon- or orange- 
I egg extract 
1% cupfuls flour \% cupful water 
% teaspoonfuls soda 1 cupful blueberries 
I teaspoonful cream of tartar 


Cream together butter, sugar, and egg-yolk; sift 
the flour with the soda, cream of tartar, and salt, 
and add alternately with the water to first mixture. 
Add flavoring and egg-white beaten stiff. Spread 
half the batter in a pan, add berries to remaining 
batter, and spread on top. Bake about forty-five 
minutes in a moderate oven. 

Mrs. A. D. Fillmore, Harvard, Mass. 


Yale Blueberry Cake 


\ cupful butter 
% cupfuls sugar 


1910 Calories 
Scant half-cupful sugar 


Chocolate Pudding 


1 pint milk 

2 eggs % teaspoonful salt 

\% cupful fine dry bread- 8 baked apples 
crums I egg-white 


1% squares chocolate 1 tablespoonful sugar 


Soak the crums in the milk for thirty minutes and 
then add the chocolate and scald. When the latter 
is melted, add the sugar and salt, and pour onto the 
eggs, which should be slightly beaten, and cook for 
fifteen minutes in a double boiler. For the top dress- 
ing, sift the apples and beat the egg-white stiff. Add 
to the latter the apple-pulp and th. tablespoonful 
of sugar, and beat together till fluffy; heap over the 
pudding and serve very cold with or without cream. 
If desired, a few drops of vanilla may be added to 
the chocolate custard. 

Mrs. C. V. Hoffman, Bo..nd Brook, N. J. 


Cold Fruit Pudding About 2000 Calories 
2 cupfuls stale cake-crums 1 cupful cooked prune-pulp 
1 cupful whipped cream 

If possible, a few fruit-cake crums should be used 
in the two cupfuls. The prunes should be meas- 
ured after the skin and stones have been removed. 
Mix fruit and crums till they are like a smooth paste, 
then add cream, and beat till well blended. Turn 
into a shallow granite pan and stand in a cool place 
for three hours. Cut into square portions for serv- 
ing and accompany with whipped cream, The 
prune mixture should not be liqui’, or the pudding 
will not be stiff enough. 

Mrs. Mabel C. Wymond, Aurora, Ind. 


Huckleberry Pudding 2840 Calories 


4% cupful butter 

I cupful powdered sugar 

% cupful milk 

2 cupfuls flour 

3 teaspoonfuls baking-pow- 
der 


2 eggs 

2% cupfuls huckleberries 

14 teaspoonful ground cin- 
namon 

X teaspoonful salt 


_Cream butter and sugar, beat in the egg-yolks, 
cinnamon, and salt. Mix together flour and baking- 
powder, reserving two tablespoonfuls of the flour 
to mix with the huckleberries. Add flour and milk 
alternately to the first mixture, fold in the egg- 
whites beaten stiff and then the huckleberries, and 
bake about forty minutes in a moderate oven. Serve 
with a lemon or orange sauce. 

Mrs. E. C. Abell, ro Hill St., Morristown, N. J. 











and Approved 


Breakfast 
: Raspberries 
Dropped Eggs on Toast 
Toast offee 

Luncheon 
Ring-Around-A-Rosy Salad 
Graham Muffins 

Baked Custards Iced Tea 


Dinner 
Marbled Tongue 
Mashed Potatoes 
Creamed Cauliflower 
Lettuce and Cucumber Salad 
Peach Meringue Cake 


Breakfast 
Black Raspberries 
Molded Farina with Cream 
Corn and Whole-Wheat Cake 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Rice Soufflé 
Brown Bread Sandwiches 
Cantaloup Butter Sponge Cakes 
Iced Loganberry- Juice 
Dinner 
Roast Rib of Beef 
New Potatoes 
Buttered Lima Beans 
Fruit Salad 


Waters Cream Cheese Coffee 
Breakfast 
Stewed Rhubarb 
Plain Omelet Bran Gems Coffee 
Luncheon 


Macaroni and Cheese Scallop 
Tomato Salad 
Raised Biscuits Tea 
Dinner 

Cold Sliced Roast Beef 

English Pickied Onions 

Fried Summer Squash 

French Fried Potatoes 
Alaska Pudding 


Breakfast 
Orange Marmalade 
Molded Farina with Cream 
Diced Beef on Toast Coffee 


Luncheon 
Orange and Date Salad 
Buttermilk Biscuits 
Rice Pudding Grape-Juice 
Dinner 
Lamb Stew en Casserole 
Bread and Butter 
Lettuce and Watercress Salad 
Fruit Gelatin Whipped Cream 


Breakfast 
Wheat Cereal with Cream 
Blueberry Griddle-Cakes 
Butter and Sugar Coffee 
Luncheon 
Egg Salad 
Scalloped Tomato 
Raspberry Tea-Cake 
Tea 
Dinner 
Broiled Trout 
Spaghetti and Cheese 
Boiled Beets Dressed Lettuce 
Lemon Rice Pudding 


Breakfast 
Sliced Peaches 
Ready-Cooked Cereal Top Muk 
Eggs Cooked 1n the Shel! 
Toast Coffee 


Luncheon 
String-Bean and Beet Salad 
Sour-Cream Biscuits 
Blueberry Tea-Cake 


Dinner 
Broiled Steak 
New Potatoes Swiss Chard Greens 
Dressed Cucumbers 
Watermelon 
Breakfast 
Broiled Tomatoes 
Berry Muffins 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Clam Chowder 
Crackers 
Iced Tea 
Dinner 
Broiled Chicken 
Rice Thimbles Green Peas 
Creamed Swiss Chard Stalks 
Romaine Salad 
Ice-Cream with Crushed 
Fruit Sauce 
Breakfast 
Fruit 
Corn Griddle-Cakes 
Scrambled Eggs 
Coffee 


Luncheon 
Stewed Lamb Kidneys 
Potato Chips Rye Biscuits 
Pound Cake Tea 
Dinner 
Little Neck Clams 
Veal Cutlets 
Creamed Cauliflower 
New Potatoes 
Watercress and Radish Salad 
Maple-Bread Pudding 


Coffee 


Plums Wafers 


Plain 
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1590 Calortes 
6 medium-sized ‘tomatoes 


Love Apples 


6 medium-sized apples 
% cupful sugar 4% cupful butter 
4% teaspoonful salt % cupful bread-crums 
\% cupful boiling water 

Core the apples and fill with sugar and dots of 
butter. Cut a small hollow in the stem end of the 
tomatoes, fill with bread-crums, and dot with butter. 
Sprinkle salt over all and bake with water in a pan 
until done. A rich sauce will te found in the pan. 
Serve one tomato and one apple with sauce to each 
person. 


a. yo Rand Beckett, 3228 Washington Blvd., Ind1anapo- 
is, Ind. 


English Pickled Onions 7 02 Onions = 100 Calories 
\% peck pickling onions 2 ounces whole allspice 
I cupful salt I ounce pepper-corns 
I quart vinegar { ounce ginger-root 

Peel the onions, sprinkle with the salt, cover with 
water, and let stand overnight. Thendrain. Inthe 
morning add the spices to the vinegar, simmer for 
ten minutes, cool, and pour over the onions. If the 
latter are not entirely covered, a little more spiced 
vinegar should be added. 
Mrs. E. L. Tower 2616 Pilsbury Ave., Minneapolts, Minn. 


Ring-Around-a-Rosy Salad 1900 Calories 
4 large sweet apples { large red tomato 
2 cupfuls diced celery Mayonnaise 
I quart little yellow toma- French Dressing 

toes Lettuce 

Ripe Olives 

Peel the yellow tomatoes and let them stand in 
French dressing for thirty minutes. Chop the 
apple and celery together quite fine, moisten well 
with mayonnaise, and make piles of this on nests ot 
lettuce-leaves. Surround this with the yellow to- 
matoes and decorate with the red tomato cut in 
sections and placed on top of each pile of apple and 


celery. A bit of mayonnaise and an olive should 
surmount it all. 
Zahrah E. Preble, 1534 Arch St., Berkeley, Cal. 


Stuffed Tomato Salad 800 Calories 
(Without dressing) 
6 medium-sized tomatoes 

6 stuffed or hard-boiled eggs 


Lettuce 
Mayonnaise 

Peel the tomatoes. Hollow out to form cups. 
Dust with salt and pepper and marinate in a little 
Frei.ch dressing for a few minutes. Then slip an 
egg into each tomato, and serve very cold with a 
garnish of lettuce and mayonnaise. 

Florence Spring, Concord, Mass. 


1120 Calories 
6 slices bread 


Onion Toast 


2 Bermuda onions 
3 tablespoonfuls butter I cupful scalded milk 


2 tablespoonfuls flour Pepper 
2 ezgs Salt 


Beat eggs with a fork after adding one-quarter of a 
teaspoonful salt and a few grains of pepper. Dip 
bread inthis and fry in butter on a hot griddle. 
Melt the butter, add onion sliced, and let simmer 
until it is soft and yellow. Dredge with flour and 
add milk gradually, and salt and pepper to taste. 
Serve the onion sauce on the toast. 

Mrs. L. W. Rowley, Townsend Read, Eelmont, Mass. 


685 Calories 


I small onion (chopped) 
2 tablespoonfuls butter 
1 tablespoonful sugar 
\ teaspoonful paprika 


Tomato Succotash 
4 large tomatoes 
3 large ears of green corn 
14 green pepper (chopped) 
{ teaspoonfu: salt 

Fry the pepper and the onion in butter till soft. 
In the meantime have the corn cut from the cob 
and the tomatoes skinned and sliced, cooking to- 
gether. Add to the latter the fried pepper and 
onion and the seasoning. Cook gently until a 
little thick and serve at once. 

Mrs. F. C. Weber, Bethesda, Md. 


Creamed Carrots and Onions 620 Calories 
2 tablespoonfuls butter 

2 tablespoonfuls flour 

Salt and pepper to taste 


1 large bunch carrots 
2 medium-sized onions 
1 cupful milk 

Wash, scrape, and cut carrots into small pieces, 
slice onions, and boil together until tender. Make 
a white sauce with the milk, flour, and butter; add 
salt and pepper. Drain carrots and onions and stir 
into a cream sauce. Serve hot. 

Mrs. Edward F. Hines, 102 Pine St., Hinsdale, Ill. 





There is just as much actual nourishment in canned food as in fresh, and they who 
go vacationing should be well supplied with reliable brands. 
fish suggest all sorts of delicious possibilities in breakfast, luncheon, and supper dishes 


Varieties of canned 


TESTED USES FOR APPROVED FOODS 


HETHER vacationing in 
the country, at the shore, 
or in camp, the house- 
keeper will find that a 

pantry well stocked with a selected list 
of tinned foods will save her time, 
strength, and effort in the sultry 
months. Well-put-up canned goods are 
exactly as valuable from the nutritive 
and health standpoint as fresh food. 
Canned peas, for instance, when ana- 
lyzed are found to contain the identical 
food proportions of fresh peas. More- 
over, much of the tinned foods are 
fresher when canned than the average 
housekeeper can possibly obtain them, 
unless she is so fortunate as to have a 
garden supply right at hand. 

Many women are this year for the 
first time putting up their own fruits 
and vegetables. Where these are a sur- 
plus from your own garden or your 
neighbors’ it is distinctly advisable to 
do so; but it is not practical to attempt 
home canning if the food must be pur- 
chased in market, because the cost will 
be excessive unless prices are very low. 
When peas or tomatoes cost more than 
forty cents a peck, the commercial 
tinned product will be cheaper in the 
end, for approximately a quarter of a 
peck goes into a single tin can. 

When canned foods are compared 
with the fresh-picked garden variety, 


It takes no time at all to get ready for a 
picnic if upon the shelves of your pantry 
there is a generous assortment of neat 
little tins of flavored sandwich pastes, 
deviled meats, and highly seasoned fish 


Here are apricots, pears, plums, pineapples, 
and in the dish, yellow cling-stone peaches 


though just as rich in food-value and 
just as healthful, there is no denying 
that they are not equal in delicacy of 
flavor. However, a flavor like that of 
the fresh product can be obtained, espe- 
cially with canned vegetables, if the 
liquid is all drained off and discarded. 
This waste is permissible, because the 
liquor is stale, flavorless, and disap- 
pointing. After draining off this liquid, 
run fresh water through the vegetable 
in a colander until well rinsed, then 
heat in equal parts of water and butter 
or any other fat desired. Do not heat 
too quickly; oven heat or the upper 
part of a double-boiler will prove excel- 
lent for the purpose. 

All the canned foods illustrated have 
passed the purity test of Dr. Wiley’s 
Bureau of Foods, Sanitation, and 
Health. The housekeeper may pur- 
chase any one of these brands and be 
sure of obtaining a healthful, freshly 
picked, freshly canned product. 

In the first group are pictured the 
fish products, and they suggest many 
possibilities for breakfast and supper in 
very hot weather. The thick meaty 
slices from the boxed variety of codfish 
are a revelation in flavor. If properly 
soaked and cooked in cream or butter 
sauce, they are nearly as delicate in 
flavor and tender in texture as the 
fresh cod. (Concluded on page 113) 


To can or not tocan? The question is 
puzzling many this summer. If you have 
vegetables from your own or a neighbor's 
garden, it pays to put them up yourself. 
Otherwise, buy the approved brands 
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NSTEAD of asking some one else to 
| hold the yarn while you wind, one 
of the Cricket Yarn Winders will hold 
itfor you. This device is made of good 
maple w: od with smooth varnish finish. 
It is supported by a tripod, the legs of 
which are inserted into holes at the 
bottom of the base. At the top there 
is a socket into which fits the frame, 
carrying the four arms. The arms are 
hollowed at the ends, and inside are wire 
springs. The arms are fastened to 
plugs by metal screws with wooden 
knobs and may be set at different dis- 
tances from the center. At the end of each 
main arm is another arm at right angles to 
it. The device is pivoted at the center and 
revolves so easily that there is no danger 
of breaking the yarn. The price is $1.75. 


PRACTICAL accessory to the kitchen 

equipment is the cylinder Silver Press. 
When put through this press or ricer, 
vegetables are entirely freed from lumps, 
and mashed potato can be made particu- 
larly light and fluffy. The ricer is made of 
tinned steel cups and cast-iron handles and 
frame. Two interchangeable cups are 
furnished, one with fine mesh and one with 
coarse. These cups fit into a hollow 
frame attached to one of the handles and 
can be easily adjusted. All parts have a 
smooth finish and are easy to clean. 
Price 35 cents. 


HE Western Electric Sewing-Machine 

is convenient in both design and 
operation. Its appearance is attractive, 
the finish being of nickel-plate and gold 
striping on black enamel, with a carrying- 
case of inlaid walnut. It is equipped with 
a Universal motor and can be run on either 


For the hole that doth so easily beset even 
the best’ of utensils after hard use, try 
“ } ” . . 

mendets.” They repair kitchenware and 
tubber-goods and are practical and quick 


An inexpensive but effective device 
tor washing is the one at the right, con- 
ical in shape with circular perforations 


alternating or direct current, while the 
speed is easily controlled by the foot. The 
machine is compact, takes up very little 
space, and when not in use may be stored 
away in the case. It is of the single- 
thread, chain-stitch type, it operates with 
little noise, and can be used on a light 
table. The price is subject to the dealer. 


TESTED HELPS 




















When women are doing their “bit” 
by knitting for the soldiers and the 
sailors, the Cricket Yarn Winder helps 
















































To make mashed potato, or any other 
vegetable you wish to mash light and 
fine, try putting them through this press 













FOR HOUSEKEEPERS 


HE Enterprise Grating Machine 

illustrated here can be clamped to 
the kitchen table or to a shelf and will 
grate such vegetables as raw potatoes, 
radishes, carrots, and turnips; also stale 
bread and crackers. The body of the 
machine is made of cast iron, heavily 
tinned. It has durable cutters. The 
handle-arm is of cast iron with a wooden 
handle, and if turned to the left will 
grate coarse and to the right, fine. The 
whole machine is easily taken apart 
and cleaned. There is a black wooden 
cover with a white porcelain handle 
which fits in the hopper and presses the 
contents on to the grater. Price $1.75. 


ON’T throw away a saucepan, kettle, 

boiler, or even the hot-water bag, 
just because it has a small hole in it. If 
you have a set of mendets you can repair 
such articles in a short time. The com- 
plete mendets consist of two tin discs, 
one cork disc, a small brass screw, and 
nuts. A small wrench is supplied for 
tightening the nut, and it has a pointed end 
for use as a reamer. The mendets are 
made for holes ranging from the smallest 
to ones three-fourths of an inch in diam- 
eter. The price is 10 cents a set. 


lay Simplex Automatic Clothes Washer 
is made of corrugated galvanized iron. 
It is conical in shape, with circular perfora- 
tions, and is intended for use in the wash- 
boiler. The washer must be put in the 
center of the boiler and the clothes placed 
around it as evenly distributed as possible; 
then let the water boil for at least ten 
minutes. It is the action of the steam and 
hot water under slight pressure percolat- 
ing through the clothes that extracts the 
















The portable sewing- 
machine is here, and 
the modern woman 
may sew by electricity 
on top of a table and 
then pack the machine 
in a black enamel case. 
It is of the single-thread, 
chain-stitch type 
















Many vegetables, and bread- and cracker- 
crums besides, may be weil grated by 
this little machine attached to a table 





dirt. This washer is practical for all 
washing that can be boiled. Price $1.00. 


G' )0D HOUSEKEEPING can not purchase for 
you any of the articles described on this 
page. Any manufacturer’s name and address, 
however, will be furnished for a stamped ad- 
dressed envelop. Write to Good Housekeeping 


Institute, 105 West 30th St., N.Y. C. 
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A breakfast that starts off with 
a baked apple, all richly brown 
without and delicately golden 
within, is sure to tempt even that 
person who says that he is “never 
very hungry in the morning” 


EVERY-DAY DISHES BETTER MADE 


HY is it that the woman 
who prides herself upon her 
light and airy angel cake; her 
creamy croquets, her deli- 
cious patties, and other complicated and 
difficult concoctions often fails utterly 
when it comes to the making of a simple 
bread pudding, or the baking of an 
apple, or perhaps in boiling an egg or 
preparing a cup of clear, aromatic coffee? 
Isn’t it because the very simplicity of 
these every-day dishes has encouraged 
her to be careless in their preparation? 

Consider the baked apple, for in- 
stance. As it comes to the table in too 
many homies, it is a shrunken, parch- 
ment-like mass, uninviting and un- 
sightly. With a little care that same 
apple may easily be transformed into 
a thing of beauty, if but a transient 
joy; a dessert fit fora king. To effect 
this metamorphosis, try preparing your 
next baked apple in this way. Core and 
peel one-third of the way down, and 
place in a saucepan with a cupful of 
sugar and two cupfuls of water. This 
amount of sirup will be sufficient for 
five large apples. Cover closely and 
cook gently till tender, but not broken. 
Then lift the apples carefully from the 
saucepan and arrange them in a shallow 
dripping pan. Pour the sirup around 
them and sprinkle liberally with granu- 
lated sugar. Place the pan on the top 
shelf of a very hot oven, or under the 
flame of the broiling oven, if you use 
gas. The sugar will melt and glaze the 
apples deliciously. It may even be 
allowed to take on a very delicate 
brown tint, if it is closely watched. 
When it is just right, remove the 
apples from the oven and place them 
aside to cool. 

Serve the apples on individual dishes, 
with the jelly-like sirup surrounding 
them, and pass a pitcher of cream with 
them. If you wish to make a very 


By Caroline B. King 


Katherine Campion 


One reason why so many meringues are 
dismal failures is that the cook becomes 
weary before she has beaten the egg-whites 
long enough. They should be a stiff froth 


Turn the dish upside down, and if the 
eggs are stiff enough they will: not slip 


Add an additional tablespoonful of 
sugar for each egg-white and beat again 


Use the pastry-tube to top individual 
puddings or to give the finishing touch 
to a pie with a very delicate meringue 


Even a bread-pudding loses its prosiness 
if caramel flavoring is added to it and 
the whole capped by a fluffy meringue 


dainty dish, drop a spoonful of whipped 
cream on each apple and top with a 
candied cherry or halved walnut. Or 
you may stuff the cavities of the apples 
with chopped nuts or raisins for a 
change. Such a dish as I have described 
is as different from the ordinary baked 
apple as one can imagine. The fruit is 
fluffy and tender, but unbroken, and 
very juicy, and very well worth the 
slight additional trouble required in 
preparing it. If you have a covered 
baking-dish, the apples may be cooked 
in that instead of in a saucepan, and the 
whole process may be completed in the 
oven. Be sure, however, to remove the 
cover when glazing them. 

Bread pudding is another dish that is 
usually an abomination. Before elimi- 
nating bread pudding entirely from 
your list of really palatable desserts, 
let me persuade you to try this method 
of preparing it. 

Soak one slice of bread, approximately 
an inch in thickness and broken in bits, 
in cold water until soft. Then drain 
all the water from it, squeeze dry, and 
crumble to bits. Meantime, scald two 
cupfuls of milk and add one-half cupful 
of granulated sugar, a tablespoonful of 
butter, one-eighth teaspoonful of salt, 
and the yolks of two eggs well beaten. 
Pour over the crumbled bread, beat 
well, and add flavoring. Butter a pud- 
ding-dish and pour in the mixture; bake 
forty minutes in a moderate oven. 

As to the flavoring, one may have 
great variety. For a plain bread pud- 
ding simply add a teaspoonful of vanilla 
or mace or nutmeg to taste. If you are 
fond of chocolate, dissolve two squares 
of the unsweetened in one-fourth cup- 
ful of boiling water and add it to the 
scalded milk. Or you may stir in half a 
cupful of desiccated coconut, or a cupful 
of raisins, and a few bits of citron with 
one - fourth (Continued on page 112) 
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“To picture the joy of good health is my mission, _ 
That's where I’m greater than Rembrandt or Titian! 


A picture of health 


Only nature can paint the ruddy glow of health on the cheeks of your 
boys and girls. Give them plenty of fresh air and sunshine and the simple food 
that nature provides. Then you will see bright eyes and rosy cheeks. Better 
yet, you will see the active strength and vitality which tells of perfect health. 

Leave out the pies and pastry. Throw away the pill-box. Build up real and 
permanent vigor by a wholesome, well-considered diet. Now is the time when 
every mother and every housewife ought to realize the unusual food-value and 
energy-value which are conserved in 


*Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


This pure and natural product contains the most nourishing and necessary food- 
properties. And they are most effectively proportioned and combined. 

We use selected Government-inspected beef to make a strong and nourishing stock. 

With this we blend Maine-grown white potatoes, fine Jersey sweet potatoes, 
Canadian rutabagas, tender Chantenay carrots, Dutch cabbage, okra, celery, parsley, 
delicate leek and other choice vegetables, and an inkling of sweet red peppers. 
We include also rice, barley and alphabet macaroni. 

This appetizing soup provides all the elements of a satisfying repast at very 
little cost. Its use gives you the benefit of many economies impossible to the 
individual housewife. You have the advantage of our exceptional buying facil- 
ities; the experience and skill of the entire Campbell organization; the unrivalled 
equipment of the famous Campbell kitchens. 

You have no waste of materials in using this tempting soup; no cooking ex- 
pense; no extravagant fuel bills. You receive it already cooked and prepared. It 
is all pure nourishment; and in itself alone almost constitutes a meal. Consider 
what all this means to you. 

The daily use of these wholesome Campbell’s Soups is a practical measure of 


economy and a potent means of vigorous health. 

Asparagus Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mock Turtle Pepper Pot 

3eef Clam Bouillon Mulligatawny Printanier 

Bouillon Clam Chowder Mutton Tomato 

Celery Consommé Ox Tail Tomato-Okra 
Chicken Julienne Pea Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato 


bambleles. § 
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‘Jifjyjeut 


For Zestful Salads 
and Quick Desserts 


Half a Pineapple 


In One Little Vial 


Jiffy-Jell is the new-grade quick gelatine 
dessert. The only quick dessert made with 
Waukesha gelatine—the finest grade pro- 
duced. And the latest creation of Otis 
E. Glidden, the famous gelatine expert. 


Its chief distinction lies in its flavors. 
Each is made from the fruit itself- -from fresh ripe fruit, 
where it grows. And each comes sealed in a vial, so it 
keeps its freshness until used. 


The flavors are highly concentrated. Half a ripe 
pineapple, for instance, is used for the flavor in one 
package. So Jiffy-Jell desserts taste like fresh crushed 
fruit, even when nothing is added. 


Flavor is everything in these fruity desserts, as one 
test of these flavors will prove. 


Mint-Leaf Extract 


For Garnish Jell—in Vials 


In Mint Jiffy-Jell the vial contains the 
flavor from fresh mint leaves. Above all 
others, that flavor must be sealed. 


You can make a mint jell or a mint sauce 
in amoment. It will taste like fresh crushed 
mint leaves—for roast lamb or cold meats. 


Lime Jiffy-Jell has a tart, zestful 
flavor, made direct from lime fruit. 
It makes a green salad jell. Mix with 
your fruit salads or vegetable salads. 
Or mix your salad articles into the 


jell before cooling. Tart, Green Lime Fruit 


August Good Housekeeping 


Pineapple Jiffy- Jell 
Each package contains the flavor 
from half a ripe Pineapple. 


Orange Jiffy-Jell 
With Sliced Bananas or any 
other Fruit. 


Cherry Jiffy-Jell 
With a Topping. Add Nuts or 
Fruit, if wanted. 


Mint Jiffy-Jell 
With Roast Lamb or Cold Meats. 
The Mint flavor is made from 
fresh mint leaves, and the vial 
keeps it fresh. 
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‘JijyJeul 


With Fruit-Juice Flavors 
For Salads and Desserts 













Quick Summer Dainties 
Cold—Fruity— Refreshing 


This is no season for heavy desserts, 
and not a good time to cook them. 
Serve Jiffy-Jell in countless ways. It 
is made in a jiffy, and you serve it cold. 
It is light and fruity and easy to 
digest. 
















7 iy Jol sie Simply add boiling water. When partly cool, add the 
a hun orms. : it 7 
sliataliiiiatih - flavor, so it doesn’t scald. Then let it jell. 













Jiffy-Jell alone, plus the vial of flavor, is a complete 
dessert. But add fruits, if you wish—nuts, chocolate 
or whipped cream. One package serves six or eight people. 






One Dinner Free 


Jiffy-Jell Neapolitan Jiffy-Jell is unlike the old-time desserts, and we want 
Lapers fo Sines see om oiases you to know the difference. It is a new quality, and the 
flavors are new. It will change your whole conception 

of these popular desserts. 










Try it at our risk. If the first package doesn’t delight 
you, your grocer will return your money. Or, if you wish 
to try before buying, write us. We will mail you a 
package free. 












Please try it today, for the sake of all concerned. But 


Bavarian Cream weiss ; . ‘ 
Made with Lemon or Pineapple be sure it is Jiffy-Jell—like the package below—with the 





Jiffy-Jell, whipped. 






fruit-juice flavors in vials. 





WAUKESHA PURE FOOD COMPANY, WAUKESHA, WIS. 
















8 Flavors in Glass Vials 


Strawberry Mint Orange 
Raspberry Lime Cherry 
Pineapple Lemon 





Lime Jiffy-Jell Salad 
Tart, Zestful and Green. 
Serve with any salad or mix the 


salad articles—vegetables or fruit 
—into the jell before cooling. 







Book of Recipes on Request 
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the beverage for occasions 
and for all occasions 


Just one taste and you will 
recognize your ideal beverage—the 
drink that combines all the quali- 
ties that go to make a thoroughly 
good one in the broad sense—that is 
very much ‘‘at home’’, whatever 
the company or occasion—.nd de- 
lightfully nippy — healthful —inex- 
pensive. 

















Its name is 
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Ginger Ale 


Try it! Even the children are 
quick to distinguish the difference 
between Sheboygan and ordinary 
brands. 










The exquisite Sheboygan flavor and 
piquancy, are a matter of superior 
quality. We use the finest im- 
ported Jamaica Ginger, select cane 
sugar crystals and sweet spring 
water in making Sheboygan—and 
we have the experience and facil- 
ities to make it as gin- 
ger ale should be made. 












Served at leading fountains, 
cafes, hotels, country clubs, 
clubs and on dining cars. 













Your dealer will ounply you 
very reasonably by the case. 





















Sheboygan 
Mineral Water 
Company 












Sheboygan, Wisconsin 











Two other famous Sheboy- 
an products — Sheboygan 
Racpediiie and Root Beer. 
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Discoveries wanted! 


yist © ¥°2@ 2185 


What are you doing to save yourself time or money, 


or both? We'll pay at least one dollar for every available discovery. 


| The Ever-Ready Hostess—‘‘Why does it 
seem no trouble for you to serve your callers 
| a cup of freshly-made tea or chocolate in the 
| winter and delicious lemonade in the summer?” 
| L asked a hostess. ‘You seem to summon re- 
freshment by magic.” “It is because I don’t 
| have to hunt for things,” she explained. “In 
my china-closet sits a tray spread with a cloth 
and fully equipped with cups, saucers, plates, 
teapot, spoons, napkins, sugar, everything 
necessary to the serving of refreshments. Then 
all I have to do is to slice the lemon, add 
wafers or cake to the tray, cream, and hot 
water. In the summertime, I keep strained 
| lemon- and lime-juice mixed with sirup on the 
ice, and the tray all ready with glasses and 
pitcher. All I need to do is to “‘add water 
and serve.” Miss M. E. M., Washington, D. C. 


Make-Believe Tea—It seems a real dis- 
covery to me that I have found something to 
| serve my three children when we grown-ups 
| are enjoying iced tea. Tea and coffee are 
| forbidden them, of course. But I brew a bowl 
of sassafras tea, cool it, sweeten, and ice it, 
and serve it for them. My small daughter and 
her two brothers are very enthusiastic about 





| this special brand of iced tea. 


Mrs. G. M. S., Pa. 


When Polishing Forks—Use a wooden 
skewer dipped in whatever silver polish you 
use for cleaning between the tines of forks. 
It soon wears sufficiently soft to work easily, 
and will not scratch. Viss C. S. H., Mass. 


To Make the Best Gravies—I had a cook 
who made most delicious gravies. She used 
the water in which she cooked the vegetables 
when we had fresh vegetables, and the juices 
from the can, if we had canned vegetables, 
instead of making the gravy with just water. 


| Green or wax beans, asparagus, peas, spinach, 


| prevent this catastrophe. 


of being lost. 


and even potato-juice make delicious gravies. 
Mrs. M. J. K., Wis. 


A Word to Mermaids—The joy of a good 
swim may be dampened if a girl gets her hair 
dripping wet in the meantime. And several 
rubber caps all worn at once do not always 
But try binding a 
piece of chamois, the arm of an old chamois 
glove, perhaps, about the head under the cap. 


| This will keep the hair perfectly dry. 


Miss E. L., Mich. 


Safety First for Cuff-Links—In making 
boys’ or men’s shirts with soft cuffs, make the 
buttonholes on the inside of the cuffs up and 


| down, and the ones on the outside crosswise 


as is customary. You will then find that 
straight cuff-links may be worn without danger 
Mrs. B. C. C., Mich. 


Banishing a Spot of Fresh Paint—It sounds 


| too good to be true, but try it and see for your- 


self—that fresh paint may be removed from a 
woolen garment and sometimes from silk and 


| cotton by simply rubbing the spot with a piece 
| of the same fabric. 


The paint being sticky 
“clings to itself” and rolls up and off without 
application of any cleanser. 

Miss E. M. L., Ill. 


Stamps must be enclosed if the return of unavailable manuscripts is desired. 


The Useful Whisk-Broom—A cheap, soft 
whisk-broom cleans the bathtub more quickly 
and satisfactorily and with less back strain 
than any other brush I have ever used. I keep 
another whisk-broom to clean the kitchen- 
sink. Mrs. L. A. P., Cal. 


Removable Clothes-Posts—I was visiting 
a friend when I found the most novel and 
clever idea for doing away with the clothes- 
posts which adorn the yards of most of us 
seven days a week instead of just the one day 
we need them—wash-day. Into the ground 
where my friend wished the posts, her husband 
had driven sharp-pointed wooden pegs, about 
two and one-half inches in diameter at the 
round end. He drove these pegs down until 
he had a hole above them about three feet 
deep. Into this hole he drove an iron pipe of 
the same diameter as the hole. On wash days 
he brings out the “clothes-posts,’’ which are 
lengths of pipe of the desired height, and of a 
diameter so that they will just fit into the pipes 
in the ground. Into them they go. Near the 
top are iron knobs, above which the clothes 
line is stretched. After they are taken down 
he covers the opening of the pipe in the 
ground with a little cap which keeps out 
water and dirt. The caps offer no resist- 
ance whatever to the lawn-mower. 


mrs..3, P.S.,.10 


Traveling With Babies—Some time ago I 
was obliged to take a long trip on the train 
with my two babies, aged one and two. It was 
a good deal of an undertaking. The problem 
of feeding the baby proved simple. I bought 
two quart thermos bottles in a leather case 
with a convenient handle. In one I carried 
the milk, and in the other boiling water. And 
when the baby was ready for his bottle I had 
only to mix the milk with the water. But the 
problem of how to dispose of one child while 
busy With the other worried me until my 
mother thought of some cloth straps. She 
made them from narrow strips of cotton cloth, 
about three inches wide and four or five feet 
long. At each end she placed a very large, 
heavy safety-pin. These straps proved in- 
valuable. Placing the baby in the car seat, 
I would pin each end of the strap to the back 
of the seat; thus the baby would be held se- 
curely and comfortably. He could reach his 
toys, too. When I took the children to the 
dining-car, I placed the straps around them 
and passing it through the back of the 
chairs, tied them. In the sleeping-cars I 
always engaged two lower berths opposite 
each other. The porters obligingly gave me 
extra pillows, with which I built a nest for the 
baby, and taking one of those useful straps I 
passed it over his body and pinned it on each 
end to the berth. And there he slept safely and 
comfortably while his baby sister and I occu- 
pied the opposite berth. My relatives mar- 
veled that I could undertake such a long trip 
with the two babies. I freely confess that I 
should have had all sorts of difficulty without 
those cloth straps. They were made of séveral 
thicknesses of cloth and heavily stitched so as to 
make them strong, while they were at the same 
time pliable and comfortable for the babies 
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America’s Favorite 


THANKED US FOR 


Pedigreed Dill Pickies 


T takes a very big enthusiasm to make hun- 

dreds and thousands of individual women feel 
called upon to write expressing their appreciation 
of a food! 


Since last January thousands of women have 
written enthusiastic letters to Libby to say how 
much the flavor of Libby’s foods adds to the 
deliciousness of their meals; how much Libby’s 
foods spare them in work and in expense; how 
much variety they give—how much the Libby 
recipes have helped them in preparing meals for 
their families. 


Vienna Sausage with 


Corned Beef & Ja Jacques 


Corned Beef ala Jacques 


New! Easy to Prepare! Economical! 
: Delicious ! . 


Vienna Sausage with French Pancakes 





Nothing could be more inspiring than these 
letters. They prove how much women appre- 
ciate flavor! They prove that Libby is right 
in going to all the trouble of locating their kitch- 
ens all over the world, right where each food 
grows finest. 


They prove that Libby is right in having spe- 
cially constructed individual kitchens, presided over 
by expert chefs, who are specialists in whatever 
food they prepare. They prove that women im- 
mediately recognize and appreciate the wonderful 
flavor all this care, all this skill means in their foods. 


Pedigreed Dill Pickles 


RECIPES OTHER WOMEN HAVE 











Corned Beef Hash 


Use Libby’s Corned Beef to 
make hash for breakfast 
and your family will tell 
you why it is so popular. 
Melt one tablespoonful of 
butter, add one chopped 
onion and fry _without 
browning. Add Libby’s 
Corned Beef chopped fine 
and an equal amount of 
potato. Garnish with eggs 
and green pepper. 


Libby, M‘Neill & Libby, 213 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Libby, M‘Neill & Libby of Canada, Limited, 39 E. Front St., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


French Pancakes 


“Yum Yum!” your little boy 
will shout when he tastes 
this. And if the rest of 
the family were not so 
“grown-up” they would 
say thesame. Heat Libby’s 
Vienna Sausage inthe pack- 
ere. Place on a platter and 
surround with pancakes 
filled with jelly. ‘arnish 
with parsley. 


New! Delicious! 


Your husband will never 
grow tired of this dish. 
Slice Libby’s Corned Beef 
and brown in oven. Put 
two tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter into a frying pan, with 
one of vinegar, and season 
with salt and pepper. Add 
some boiled string beans 
and let stand ten minutes. 
Arrange on a hot platter. 


a fine relish 


Right where cucumbers develop 
the most tempting flavor, Libby has 
built special kitchensand developed 


a seed that a 


produces cu- f 


cumbers of i i ati tant, 

the finest tex- Jaf 
ture. Serve = 

these Dill ; 6 
Pickles — see # 


what Libby 
Dill Pickles 
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flavor means. 


advertisements see page 6 
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At The Beach" 


ANDWICHES that will “get every- 

body going.” Sandwiches that answer 
the “big hunger of all outdoors” as no other 
sandwiches you ever carried. 

And why shouldn’t they? Isn’t this the 
taste of good boiled ham, emphasized by 
the famous Underwood Deviled Dressing 
of many mild spices? 


wn, 













Ten Tempting Sandwiches 
1. Underwood Deviled Ham 6. Underwood Deviled Ham 


spread on thin slices of and very thin slice Swiss 

fresh bread—white, rye or cheese. Rye bread. 

whole wheat. 7. Underwood Deviled Ham, 
2. Underwood Deviled Ham thin slices chicken, mayon- 

with lettuce and mayon- naise. 

naise. 8. Underwood Deviled Ham 
3. Underwood Deviled Ham, and chopped English wal- 

chopped hard-cooked egg nuts. Brown bread. 

and parsley. 9. Underwood Deviled Ham 
4, Underwood Deviled Ham, and thin slices tomato, may- 

chopped chives, mayon- onnaise. 

naise. 10. Underwood Deviled Ham, 
5. Underwood Deviled Ham cold broiled bacon, a little 


and thin slices cucumber. chopped onion, mayonnaise. 


You Must Get “Good Tastes 
For Good Times” 


It’s a free book of the famous little Red Devil Recipes— 



















all kinds of meals and occasions. Free forthe asking. 20c will 
bring you economical can of Underwood Deviled Ham to try, 

In writing, mention your grocer's name and, if possible, 
whether he sells Underwood. Most grocers do. Inquire of 
yours today. 


WILLIAM UNDERWOOD COMPANY 
70 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. 


Makers of Underwood Deviled Chicken, Tongue, 
Turkey and 


* UNDERWOOD 
Deviled Ham 
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| Will you please send me the chemical analysis 


|value if any they contain? 


| regarding rhubarb and the use of young 


companies your request. 
rule. 


INCREASING THE LABORER’'S WAGES 
Please enlighten me on what to eat so as to make 
1y present wages have a greater purchasing power. 
J. Pi; Come. 

| Numerous inquiries have come to me of this 
type by reason of the statement made in an 
address to the Economic Club of New York, 
that I could go into the laborer’s family and 
| teach him the simple art of living well in such 
'a way as to double his wages without giving 
him an additional cent. Had J. P. given me 
the diet which he did eat, I would have a 
| better chance to advise him. 
| Whole-ground cereals are the basic diet 
|hoth for the poor and the rich, and especially 
‘the poor. Such cereals contain more nutri- 
ment per unit of value than any other food- 
product that can be had. A dollar spent for 
whole-ground cereals will bring as much food 
into the family as two dollars spent for white 
flour and beef. If you have children in your 
family, a little milk with the cereals is neces- 
sary, at least a pint a day for every child. This 
is indispensable to balance the ration and make 
jit most efficacious. Most people can live 
with perfect comfort, and with fine nutritive 
results, on Indian-corn bread made of the 
whole grain, without any bolting or separation, 
and milk. A pound of Indian corn-meal a day 
and a pint of milk will make a good ration 
for the working man. Money spent for high- 
priced prepared foods, mixtures of all kinds, 
candy, ice-cream, and cake is often worse 
than wasted and is an excellent illustration 
of how not to do it. I know it is monotonous 
to live on milk and corn bread, but not nearly 
so monotonous as starvation. A pound of 
corn-meal to-day should not cost more than 
four cents, and a pint of milk not more than 
six. If you are able, you should vary your 
diet, eating different kinds of cereals and other 
|foods with an occasional meat meal of some 
|description. This is a matter of economy and 
| choice. 





sandwiches, salads, rarebits, omelets, scallops, etc. Menus for | 


A LITTLE LATE IN THE SEASON 


Will you kindly tell me what acid is found in 
;thubarb (pie plant) and whether there is any good 
}reason for considering it an unwholesome food? 
| Should it be used as a substitute for acid fruits? 


F. T. W., Minn. 


of rhubarb and dandelion-greens and also what food- 

H. T., Conn. 
The above are types of many letters that 

have come to me during the past few months 


vegetables as greens. In the country the 
thrifty housewife gathers the first poke-root, 





“Branded with the Devil, but Fit for the Gods’* 






















cheaper food in hot weather than either meat, fish or eggs 





ENTIRE | 
WHEAT || | 


FLOUR|| 


(from which part of the }] | 





bran has been removed) |] | 
has not been robbed of its nutrition in order | 
to make it white. Itis the natural rich brown | 






color of the wheat. Bread made of Franklin |] | 
Mills Entire Wheat Flour will be darker in|] | 
color than white bread, but the flavor is de- 
licious. Whole Wheat Bread is the most 
healthful food you can eat. It is nourishing, di- 
gestible and the most economical of all foods. 
Order Franklin Mills Flour of your Grocer. Booklet of recipes mailed free 
FRANKLIN MILLS COMPANY BATAVIA, N. Y. 
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“All the Wheat that’s fit to eat” and a much better and h 
| 


wild mustard, and various other plants for 
the early greens of the season. Greens have 
little food-value, but are wholesome for other 
reasons. They all contain large quantities 
of vitamins and have a gentle laxative effect 
which is highly beneficial in the spring. Rhu- 
barb likewise is laxative, but extremely acid. 
It can not in any sense be substituted for acid 
fruits, as its food-value is very small. It also 
has acids that are at least of a doubtful 
character; among them may be mentioned 
oxalic and chrysophanic acids. These acids 
are doubtless in combination with potash, 
lime, and other basic substances and do not 
occur in a free state. Nevertheless they may be 
broken up during digestion, and oxalic acid at 
least is regarded as distinctly poisonous. In 
my opinion, rhubarb is chiefly valuable for its 
condimental and laxative properties and should 
be eaten in very small quantities, and little or 
none should be given to children. The De- 
partment of Agriculture has issued a warning 


WILEY’S Question-Box 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be an- 
swered by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelop ac- 
No exceptions can be made to this 
Prescriptional advice can not be given, nor can samples be 
analyzed. Address all inquiries, with return postage enclosed, 
to Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


against the use of rhubarb-leaves as greens, 
They do not affect all persons harmfully, but 
are in some respects like poison ivy in that 
regard, which is very injurious to some people 
and has no effect whatever upon others. | 
would not like to banish rhubarb from the 
spring dietary, but would urge that it be used 
in moderation. 

Dandelions I think may be used for greens 
without danger. The Department of Agri- 
culture points out also that if the very young 
tender leaves of rhubarb be blanched in steam 
for ten minutes and dipped in cold water 
quickly before cooking the acids that are 
injurious will be eliminated. 


RUINING GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 

“How long, Oh, Lord!” must we have Harvey 
Wiley with us and so spoil an otherwise perfectly 
good magazine? ... I say, why break faith ina 
man whose advice has put back on their feet in good 
health as many thousand people as has Eugene Chris- 
tian. ... Particularly in these times just now it is 
downright unpatriotic to cry down any line of ad- 
vice that tends toward simplicity in food. Rather 
than allow Doctor Wiley space for such an article 
it would have done a good progressive deed to have 
given Christian the space, and he would not have 
used it knocking another. ... If Dr. Wiley must 
have his dull good-for-nothing old articles, might 
we be spared his face? Mrs. H. L.. 

This is good wholesome talk. It is always 
refreshing to see ourselves as “ithers see us” 
and evidently my articles do not strike a 
responsive cord in the heart of this New 
England lady. In so far as giving the space to 
Christian is concerned, if the good woman will 
read the article carefully she will find that most 
of the article is made up of quotations of 
Christian, and his discoveries. It was dis- 
covered that the starch crystals which were 
deposited on the mucous membranes were the 
cause of most human ills. This statement is 
alone worth the space of a whole article. Such 
startling information should not be concealed 
from the world, and so I gave it a prominent 
place in the article. 

In regard to sparing the readers of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING the sight of my face, I can 
only say that I am in hearty sympathy with 
that idea. I think I could do much more good 
in the space that is taken up by the pictures 
than the pictures could possibly perform, 
but so far I have been unable to bring the 
editor of Goop HovUsEKEEPING to this point 
of view! I would indeed be very glad if I 
could make my articles bright and interesting, 
but it is usually dulness that does the work of 
the world and not scintillation. I fear if I 
should write my articles so as to please my 
friend in Massachusetts they would utterly 
fail to carry the messages that they are in- 
tended to convey. Meanwhile, it is some com- 
fort to know that there are some readers of 
Goop HovusEKEEPING who like them. 


Mass. 


IN A DIFFERENT LIGHT 

I think I had as much enjoyment reading your 
article, ‘‘ Bombing the Stomach,” as you had writing 
it. Good times together are what make good friends, 
so, my new friend, I want to thank you for the 
enjoyment you gave me. W. B. L.. Ill. 

Thank you for relieving the gloom that fell 
upon me after reading the letter of the lady 
from Massachusetts, but in truth it was not 
pleasure I meant to convey by my article, 
though, of course, there is always a keen de- 
light in running down false statements regard- 
ing physiology and digestion. The real en- 
joyment, however, comes from the fact that 
the false is exposed and the true established, so 
in this case there must have been a mingling of 
utility with pleasure according to the rule laid 
down by our old friend Horace. 
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Denver School of Cookery 
RYZON Steamed Snowballs 


4 cup butter 3) level teaspoons 
RYZON 


Marion Harris Neil 
Home Economics Expert and Writer 


RYZON Delicious Popovers 


1 level teaspoonful RYZON 
1 level cupful (4 ounces) flour 


Mrs. Harriett Cole Emmons 
Manager RYZON Service Staff 


RYZON Dumplings 








* fects 1 level cup sugar }4 cup milk ¥, level teaspoonful salt 4 level teaspocntals RYZON 
h in : 2'4 level cups _1 teaspoon orange 2 eggs 2 level cupfuls (4 pound) flour 
n_good : flour extract 1 cupful (% pint) milk 1 level teaspoonful salt 
a: Stempel Wilee4enp Mix flour, RYZON and salt together and 1 tablespoonful (* ounce) shortening 
of ad- Cream butter, add sugar gradually, stir- sift them twice into a basin. Beat up eggs Y cupful (scant }% pint) milk and water 
Rather ring constantly. Sift together flour, salt and and add them gradually with milk to flour 
— RYZON, add to first mixture alternately mixture , rub through a strainer or sieve Mix flour, RYZON and salt together and 
. con with milk. Add extract. Then cut and and divide into hot, well-greased, popover sift them into a bowl, add shortening and 
’ must fold in whites of eggs beaten until stiff. molds. The molds should be a little more cut it in with a knife or rub it in with the 
might Fill buttered cups two-thirds full. Arrange Cee Cert aM. Tele fe eee tips of the fingers. Add liquid gradually, 
lass. Cape in & steamers, place steamer over boil- minutes in a moderate ees hee oves and drop from a spoon on the topof a boiling 
lways ing water, cover cups with buttered paper door should be kept closed until the mixture ysis 1 

” (buttered side down), adjust cover and has a firm enough crust to keep its shape pote.. Cover closely and) dor S06: ore 
C us 3 steam thirty-five minutes. Serve with Hot when the door is opened. Sufficient for cover for about twenty minutes. Serve im- 
ike a Marshmallow Sauce. twelve popovers. mediatelv Sufficient for ten dumplings, 
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= : Three Master Recipes 


00D Try these three Master Recipes from the RYZON Baking Book. Be sure 
= to use RYZON, The Perfect Baking Powder. The two co-operate for 


with tH ° F 

good f: uniformly perfect baking results. 
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After trying RYZON you will want to use it 
right along. You will also want the RYZON 
Baking Book (price $1.00 unless obtained through 
your grocer). If he cannot supply it, we will send 
you the Book and a one-pound 35c can of 
RYZON, postpaid, on receipt of $1. 


FEE 


GENERALCHEMITALCO. 


FOOD DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK 
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(LO-JU) 


Crushed from Big Ripe 
Oregon Loganberries 


Put Loju in the Hamper! 


Take this new drink on your next outing! 


Open it when everyone’s hot and thirsty. Watch the smiles 
come as folks taste its crisp, “tangy” flavor. LOJU is a new delight-. 
crushed from a new berry, the loganberry! “Old Man Oregon” created this won- 
der fruit by crossing the wild mountain blackberry and red raspberry. It is rich 
in healthful fruit minerals and acids. 


LOJU is rich, ruby-red. It lends itself to scores of summer treats. Men say the 
LOJU Ball and Julep are great! Try Loju Sherbet, Loju Punch, Loju Lemon- 
ade. Order LOJU from your dealer, 10c and up. Recipe Booklet free. 


LOJU has been analyzed and approved by Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, we will send prepaid, anywhere in the United 
States, 12 4-ounce bottles LOJU beverage, and Recipe Booklet for $1.50. 


Northwest Fruit Products Co. 
Salem, Oregon 


“Its flavor wins favor” 


of the charming! 
gy 
Logenderty gent in. th BEVERAGE 
Western Berryiands 


Sa Ha end bottied SERVE Coup 
West FrurrPropucts CO. 


[S Fiuinoz, SALEM, ore. uss 


Bottles, 
10 cents 


and up 
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distened suspiciously behind the dark fringe 
of her eyelashes. 
“Qh, gosh!” floundered the Young Man. 


“Yes, yes, What is the matter with Walter?” 
ke plunged desperately. ane 

With the tines of one silver fork striving 
brazenly to entwine themselves into a kinder- 
garten mat with the tines of another, the 
Young Girl paused for an instant to estimate 
the probalyle sincerity of the question. “Why, 
Walter is a—a ‘Ne’er-Do-Well,’” she confided 
at last with some reluctance. “A ‘Ne’er-Do- 
Much,’ is it that you say?” she corrected herself 
worriedly. ‘‘No, Ne’er-Do-Anything is what 
[I mean!” she attested with ingenuous triumph. 

“Oh, dear—oh, dear—oh, dear,” sighed the 
Old Man. ‘Don’t tell us that you are inter- 
ested in a Ne’er-Do-Anything.” 

“Oh, dear—oh, dear,” echoed Mary. 

“Oh, dear,’ lamented the Young Man. 

“But I am!” persisted the Youngster. 
tell you that I am—very much interested.” 

Some sudden unexpected flavor in his food 
seemed to force the Young Man’s mouth into 
an unwontedly contemplative expression. 
“How old is Walter?” he asked vaguely. 

“Walter is forty-two,” said the Youngster. 

“Oh, dear—oh, dear—oh, dear,” began 
everyone all over again. 

“Yes, it is an awful trouble,” confessed the 
Youngster. With an amiable little gesture she 
swung round toward the returning waiter to take 
the great, funny glass of milk from his proffered 
hand, and bent her innocent red lips with real 
thirst to the innocent white draft. 

“Really,” mused Mary, “when I stop to 
consider the mysterious and _ inexcusable 
mendacity of this Walter person—” 

“Ves! Who is Wal—tiar? What—is he?” 
trilled the Young Man operatically. 

“Walter,” smacked the red lips ever so 
faintly across the white milk, ‘Walter is my— 
my step-son.” Very delicately then from the 
gold chain around her throat she detached a 
tiny gold cross and pooled it on the table beside 
the Young Man’s unopened jewelry-box. 

“Wh—wha-wha—what?” rallied Mary. 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake—give me the milk!” 
gasped the Young Man. 

“U-m-m-m — U-m-m-m-m,” the 
Old Man a trifle heavily. 


“Fy 


” 





breathed 


ROM some totally irrelevant table half-way 

across the room a woman’s high-pitched, 
“Oh, dear—oh, dear,” broke drolly upon their 
sense. 

“Ves, but for heaven’s sake?” 
the Young Man. 

“Tam a—a widow,” confided Puss with some 
hauteur. 

“A widow?” gasped Mary. Like an in- 
credulous hand her mind seemed fumbling for 
the moment with the festive blue ribbons—the 
sheer, filmy frills of the figure before her. 

“Oh, I never was a—suffering widow,” Puss 
hastened to assure her. ‘It was just a friend 
ot my grandfather’s—just a—” 

“For the love of Mike,” asked the Young 
Man, “how long have you been married?” 

“Oh, of course,” interrupted Mary, “that is 
the only polite way to ask it, but the question 
that really consumes us is, how long were 
you married?” 

“T was married,” said Puss, “about seven 
minutes. There was just time to sign the 
register and the will before he died. It was 
very terrible,” she shivered, “very compli- 
cated.” 

“But he must have—have loved you very 
much,” flushed the Old Man a trifle wanly. 

“Oh, no!” protested Puss. An expression 
of distinct shock was in her face. ‘Oh, no! 
It Was just an arrangement. He was so wor- 
ned,” she said. “He had such oodles and oo- 
dles of money. And such—oodles and oodles 
of Walter!” she relaxed ever so faintly. 

“So he left you his money?” commiserated 
Mary with unbroken gravity. 


stammered 





The Ne’er-Do-Much 


(Continued from page 24) 


“Well, most of his money, but—all of Wal- 
ter,” admitted Puss without enthusiasm. 

“Um-m-m-m—Um-m-m-m,” mused the Old 
Man. 

“Just exactly what seems to be the matter 
with Walter?” probed tne Young Man with 
quite shameless effrontery. 

“Yes, when did you first begin to notice your 
—your child’s peculiarities?’’ mumbled Mary. 


STIFF as a ramrod Puss straightened in her 

seat. “Oh, there’s nothing funny about 
it!’ she asserted passionately. “It’s terrible! 
Walter’s terrible! He’s—he’s dissipated,” she 
confided with bated breath. ‘“‘He smokes!” 


she stormed at the Young Man, with his | § 


cigaret still fuming in his fingers. ‘‘ He drinks! ” 
she gasped at the Old Man, with his cham- 
pagne-glass just at his lips. ‘‘He—flirts with 
his eyes!” she stammered at Mary. “His 
extravagances, his audacities, his intrigues, are 
the scandal of the country!” she complained to 
all. ‘Worst of anything, he’s an argufier! His 
brain is all chocked full of reasons—instead of 
sense! That’s’ what wore his father out! 
That’s what killed his father! His father knew 
too much. That’s what wobbled his judgment 
so! Just because his father understood this he 
had to compromise with that! Just because 
his father conceded a fancy he found himself 
forced into condoning a fact! Just because his 
father remembered something he was forced 
to forgive and forget everything! It cost him 





half a million dollars a year—and much 
notoriety! 
“Dear, me!” glowed Mary. “Is this a 


declamation? An epitome? A threnody? Is 
it remotely possible that we have here with us 
this evening a child orator—the child orator, 
I should say? Puss the—” 

“Puss the—Philosopher!”’ 
Old Man a bit anxiously. 

Conjuring peace with presents, the Young 
Man reached out impulsively to proffer the 
salted almonds to both women, but focused his 
attention entirely on the younger one. “Oh, 
yes, of course! And then just what was it 
that father said—next?” he beamed. 

““Whose father?” said Puss with some cool- 
ness. “Your father? My father?” 

“Why—why—Walter’s father,’ stammered 
the Young Man. ; 

‘“You mean my husband?” enunciated Puss 
quite distinctly. 

“Why, yes—of course, it was your husband 
that we meant!” affirmed everybody with one 
breath. 

“Oh-h,” relaxed Puss. With certain white, 
quick little gestures she began very suddenly 
to preen herself—a pat here, a smooth there. 
“Well, Walter’s father said,’ she resumed 
quite abruptly just as though nothing had in- 
terrupted her, “‘Walter’s father said that I 
represented Absolute Youth.” 

“In which respect I think Walter’s father 
showed perfectly righteous judgment,” bowed 
the Old Man sweetly across the white lilacs. 

“Judgment?” reflected Puss. ‘‘ Judgment? 
Oh, but Walter’s father said that only Youth 





intervened the 





could make a perfectly righteous judgment! |_ 


‘Not having had any experience of sin,’ he 
said, ‘Youth couldn’t possibly entertain any | 
sympathy for sin, acknowledge any compro- | 
mises, or admit any condoning circumstances! | 
To Youth alone,’ he said, ‘Right is Right, and 
Wrong is Wrong!’ Without any trimmings, 
he meant, or any.shadings! .. ‘So having déalt 
out mercy without judgment for forty-two ; 
years,’” she quoted with increasing unctuous- | 
ness, “he decided to reverse the order by ‘deal- | 
ing out judgment without mercy’! So he left 
Walter to me!” she reverted with a purely 
childish dismay. “And except for the meager 
allowance that covers his actual bed and 
board he can’t get one single solitary little 
cent—unless he asks me for it!” 

“Wh-what an extraordinary child!” 
breathed the Old Man eniymatically. 
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There is nothing so 
appealing as a clean, tidy 
house. Every member of 
the family enjoys it and 
you’re proud of it. 

Yet you say ‘‘it takes so much 
work’’? WE SAY IT WON'T 
TAKE HALF THE EFFORT; 
your carpets and rugs will be 
cleaner; you will not be bothered 
with the stifling clouds of dust 
ordinarily raised when cleaning, 
and the work will be done more 
quickly than by any other 
means, by the use of the 


BISSELL 


Vacuum Sweeper 


Light, smooth-running and 
easily emptied, Bissell’s Vacuum 
Sweepers afford many exclusive 
advantages and conveniences in 
emptying and operating, besides 
developing power enough to 
really clean. 

Why deny yourself the home- 
comfort of a Bissell’s Vacuum 
Sweeper? 

Priced at $5.50 to $12.00; 
Cyco Ball-Bearing Carpet 
Sweepers $3.00 to $6.00 — de- 
pending on style and locality. 
At dealers’ everywhere. Booklet 
on request. 

Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Oldest and Largest Sweeper Makers 
Dept. 405, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Made in Canada, too 
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Extra strong—stand daily launder- 
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wives for over half a century. 


Made by 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass. 
Parker, Wilder & Co., Boston and New York 
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—a tobacco pouch 

for your soldier 

Any man who smokes a pipe will 

thank you for giving him this handy 

pouch. Rubber lined to keep contents 

moist. Made of genuine pigskin. 

Direct to you—or to your soldier 

(with your card enclosed if you send 

Ly us one) $1.25 postpaid. 

Tatting set illustrated, box of dark blue 

865 saffian leather, with shuttle and three 
$1.25 spools of colored tatting thread. 

$1.00 postpaid. 

Send for FREE leather gift ca:alog. 
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The Ne’er-Do-Much 


Mary's face at the moment was a study. 
“And whatever do you do about it?” 
she rallied with some effort. 

“Why, if it’s right,” flamed Puss, “‘I give it 
tohim! And if it’s wrong, I don’t! Why, what 
else can I do?” she cried a little bit wildly. 
“Haven’t I promised?” 

“We are to infer, then,” grinned the de- 
lighted Young Man, ‘‘that if Walter calls you 
up on the telephone to ask you for a nickel to 
ride to a saloon you refuse him then and there? 
But if he wants it simply to ride out and get the 
air you are perfectly willing to consider it?” 

“Exactly,” said Puss. 

With her lovely level eyebrows all twisted 
out of line, Mary reached forward and tapped 
Puss on the wrist. “Puss, you are a wonder!” 
she laughed. “If you only lisped now, you 
would be absolutely perfect!”’ 

“T could lithp if it theemed betht,” said 
Puss without a flicker of expression. 

“What—what’s that?’ begged 
Man. “I didn’t quite catch it.” 

With a gesture careless rather than conscious, 
the Young Man ignored the interruption. 
“This—this Walter person could lie, I sup- 
pose?” he persisted tenaciously. 

“Oh, but he can’t!” attested Puss. ‘‘That’s 
just the one thing under heaven that he 
doesn’t seem able to do. Perfectly straight 
from the shoulder—everything! That’s the 
way he asks for things! Last week it was three 
thousand dollars he wanted to bet on a horse 
named Pink Shoulder-Straps.” 

“Well?” quickened the Old Man. 

“Betting is wrong!” said Puss. “So of 
course I said ‘No.’ That matter was perfectly 
simple. But the week before that,” she con- 
fided, “‘he asked for five hundred to pay for 
some glass he’d broken in a Chicago hotel. It 
made me awfully mad, of course, but I had 
to pay that.” 

“Ts this Walter a—sightly person?” 
the Young Man a bit pointedly. 

“He looks like a Greek god in the geographies 
—in the mythologies, I mean,” flushed Puss. 
“And he plays the violin till your heart tips 
over sideways!” 

“Um-m-m-m,” mused the Old Man. 


the Old 


asked 


IKE a caress Mary’s slow, smiling glance 

smoothed down the quizzical flicker round 
each man’s mouth. ‘And what is it, dear, 
that he wants this week?” she asked the 
Young Girl rather gently. 

“Why, this week,” flamed Puss, “he wants 
to take a lady round the world!” 

“Tsn’t it a pleasant evening?” fended the 
Young Man conscientiously. 

“T said,” repeated Puss coldly, “I said that 
he wants to take a lady round the world.” 

“Well, I would most certainly encourage it,” 
the Old Man hastened to reassure her. 

“Yes, but Walter and the lady would not 
be married,”’ worried Puss. 

“All the better,” asserted the Old Man 
with unnecessary positiveness. ‘‘The very 
place for them! Nothing could be better!” 

Round as two saucers Puss widened her 
shocked eyes at him. ‘“ But I happen to be the 
lady,” she faltered. 

“Oh!” collapsed everybody. 

“Please pass me—anything on the table 
that’s loose to pass,” stammered the Young 
Man. 

“Walter,” the Old Man affirmed judicially, 
“T consider a—very real trouble.’ 

“T second the emotion,” smiled Mary. 

“Oh, all right!” rallied the Young Man. 
“Tt is moved and seconded then that we accept 
Puss’s trouble as a perfectly real trouble.” 
With a casual gesture he pushed the tiny gold 
cross and his own little box a bit farther out 
into the glowing candlelight, then he raised 
his glass to the Old Man. “Personally,” he 
said, “I don’t believe a word of it!” 

“What?” shrilled Puss. 

“Wait till you hear what’s the matter with 


1435 Longmeadow St., Springfield, Mass.| me!’ taunted Mary. 


“What is the matter with you?” 
the Young Man none too urbanely. 

From the fluff of black tulle and the spray 
white lilacs at her breast Mary drew forth 
filmy lace handkerchief and tossed it down gp 
the table. “I am a—a dipsomaniac,”’ she said 

“A maniac?” jumped Puss. oe 

“‘D-i-p-s-o-m-a-n-i-a-c,” spelled Mary yep 
painstakingly. “D-i-p-s-o. A maniac thate 
dips! Such as this—and this!” she pretended 
to illustrate on her neighbors’ wine-glasses, 

“Why, Mary!” protested the Old Man. 

“Oh, dear me!” collapsed Puss. Her eyes 
were wide with horror. “You mean—that— 
you mean—” Then, overcome quite suddenly 
by youth’s insatiate thirst for information, the 
horror vanished as abruptly as it had come. 
“What does it feel like?” she asked. 


srinned 


Wit her black chiffon elbows on the table 

and her narrow chin burrowed in her 
hands, Mary stared off a bit speculatively into 
space. ‘‘Why, it feels,” she drawled, “like a— 
like an empty house— suddenly furnished, 
Cushions of silk for all one’s thoughts. Over. 
head, light where once was darkness. Under. 
foot, orient where once was oilcloth.” 

“Ha!” scoffed the Young Man. “Certainly 
I don’t believe a word of that!” 

“Thank you,” bowed Mary. ‘Naturally it 
is very gratifying to me that you don’t! But— 
but—what do you believe?” she asked sud- 
denly. Once again her incongruously mocking 
smile seemed to flash out across her serenity, 
“Tn your own troubles now, for instance,” she 
proked, ‘‘are you as quick to discount—” 

“Yes, what is your trouble?” quizzed Puss, 

‘My trouble?” stammered the Young Man. 
“My trouble?” A little bit vaguely he began 
to stare all around him. Then, touched by the 
lights perhaps, goaded by the laughter, he 
swung back to his companions with a perfectly 
diabolical grin on his lips. ‘Oh, all right!” he 
shrugged. ‘I am to be married on Tuesday 
next to a woman whom I no longer love!” 

“Oh, I’m perfectly ready to believe that!” 
beamed Mary. ‘ You_look to me like a man 
who would be apt.sto change his mind the 
week before his wédding. Why, of course! 
Why—” 

From the bantering flicker of one face to the 
rigid grin of the other, Puss stared with dilating 
eyes. ‘“‘To change your mind a week before 
your wedding?” she whispered. “Walter? 
Dipsomania? That? Horrors!’’ she gasped. 

“Oh, you silly, silly children,” smiled the 
Old Man. “You don’t even know what the 
word trouble means.” Fresh as a girl’s the 
color came pulsing up into his exquisite skin, 
and faded again as quickly as it had come, 
leaving an almost alabaster pallor behind it. 
“What if you are to be married next week, 
Duke?” he challenged. ‘It isn’t next week— 
yet! What if you have got a Walter, Puss?” 
he smiled. ‘Walter hasn’t got you—yetl 
What if you are a dipsomaniac, Mary?” he 
faltered with real distress. ‘‘ Even at its worst 
your problem is nothing but a toy to modem 
scientists! But as for me,” he smiled flicker 
ingly, ‘“‘so sure am I that no trouble equals my 
trouble, I am going to stake—” Fumblingly 
in the middle of his sentence he drew a thi 
leather wallet from his pocket, extracted from 
it five one-thousand-dollar bills, and placed 
them with great neatness and precision in @ 
perfect line on the tablecloth in front of him 
“* But as for my trouble,” he smiled, ‘there ism0 
chance of postponement, no conceivable hope 
of evasion, no cure known either to God of 
man!” With the whimsical smile still tugging 
at his lips, he lifted his eyes to his companions. 
“T—TI am eighty years old!” he said quite 
simply. 

“Oh, my dear!” protested Mary with her 
strong hand reaching impulsively to closé 
across his blue-veined fingers. 3 

“Oh, I say!” cried the Young Man with 
real embarrassment. 

“Eighty — years — old!” stammered Puss 
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Good dealers everywhere sell Eagle Brand. 


“BORDEN’S 


Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 


as an aid to good cooking com- 
mands a permanent place in the 
pantry of the housewife who prides 
herself on the quality of her dain- 
ties and desserts. It is a perfect 
combination of clean, whole, cow’s 
milk and the best cane sugar and 
in many recipes produces results 
that can be obtained in no other 
way. Take gingerbread for in- 
stance,— that traditional favorite 
of the children, everywhere. Made 
with Eagle Brand, it acquires a 
new delicacy of flavor and fineness 
of texture that you will recognize 
instantly. 

Eagle Brand serves so many 
purposes in the home that you 
should always have a few cans on 
hand. For coffee, tea, chocolate 
and cocoa, it has been the choice 
of thousands for sixty years. There 
is no waste in Eagle Brand. It 
keeps wholesome and sweet until 
entirely consumed. 


Try this recipe and be 
sure to use Eagle Brand: 


GINGERBREAD 


6 tablespoons Borden’s Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk 

13 cups water 
1 teaspoon soda 
2 cups molasses 
2 heaping tablespoons ginger 
14 Ib. butter 
6 oz. sugar 
6 eggs 
11% qts. flour 

Beat butter and sugar to a 
cream, add the well-beaten eggs 
and beat thoroughly. Dissolve 
the soda in a little hot water, add 
it to the molasses; mix and stir 
into the first mixture, then add 
milk diluted with the water, then 
the flour. Beat smooth, add gin- 
ger, mix, pour into well-greased 
shallow pans and bake in a mod- 
erate oven about forty minutes. 


Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is made to be the best of its kind. 
No experse or care is spared to produce a food that shall be 
always uniform in butter, fat, protein and carbohydrates. When 
you buy Eagle Brand, you get a product that is the result of 
sixty years of honest effort to make a wholly dependable product. 
Every container of Eagle Brand carries with it the unqualified 


Borden Guarantee. 


Insist on the name Boraen on all Milk Products. 
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ITH a ‘aintly quizzical twist to his smile 
W the Old Man began gathering up his bank- 
notes. “That wasn’t really very sportsmanlike, 
yas it?” he admitted. “‘ Anything as perfectly 

pable as that—and not one single whit in- 
teresting either, I—I retract Old Age as my 
rouble,” he said, ‘‘and substitute in its place” 
very carciully he spread out the bank-notes 
again—‘“and substitute in its place — that 
because of me, in this past year two men who 
should have been here tonight have taken their 
own lives.” 

“Some caustic pen, yours!” conceded the 
Young Man. 

“Ouch!” shivered Mary. “How I'd hate to 
sitin any front pew where you were preaching!” 

“Gracious! But this is exciting!” thrilled 
Puss. “Oh, I’m having the best time! But— 
but, Mr. Marmaduke,” she turned aside and 
demanded of the Young Man quite irrcle- 
vantly, ““do you honestly and truly mean” — 
her eyes were big as saucers—‘‘that you are to 
be married on Tuesday next to a woman you 
no longer love?”’ 

“Qh, stop—stop—stop!” implored Mary. 
“For mercy’s sake, Puss, haven’t you learned 
even yet, ‘Where the story gladdens never pry, 
Lest we lose our readin’—you and I!’” 

“Well, I just can’t help it!” pouted Puss. 
“T like to know how a story’s going to end!” 

“But that’s just the fun of our stories 
tonight,” protested Mary. “‘ There aren’t going 
to be any ends! Nor any beginnings either, 
for the matter of that! Nor any names! Nor 
any places! Nor any moral proof of truth or 
falsity! No single chance, I mean, of ever 
connecting up our stories with our glories! It 
looks pretty good to me!” 

“Well, I don’t care!” persisted Puss. 
tell you that I—” 

From way off somewhere on the other side 
of their ferny screen an unwonted commotion 
distracted their attention suddenly. 

Signor Carmi, it seemed, the Great, the 
Mighty, had come down from his throne to 
move among his guests. 

“Why—why, I supposed—that of course 
we would talk with him afterward!” admitted 
the Old Man. ‘At the rea¥eception, I mean! 
In the big ballroom, after the dinner was all 
over, as the invitations said! But here and 
now?” On the Old Man’s placid brow a little 





bal 





The Ne’er-Do-Much 


plainly. 

“Oh, glory!” fumed the Young Man. 

““Yes, exactly,” drawled Mary. 

And she was perfectly right. 

Even in his thoroughly conventional North- 
American evening clothes there seemed to be 
something extravagantly glorious and auto- 
cratic in the way their host flitted from table 
to table, bowing, smiling, complimenting. 
Close behind him followed two obsequious 
secretaries. All three of the men seemed to 
have small cards in their hands which Signor 
Carmi paused from time to time to study 
intently. 

“Why, he’s got the whole dining-room 
charted,” faltered the Old Man. “Every table! 
Every individual seating!” 

“What a mind!” drawled Mary. “What a 
method! What a memory!” 

Just as they watched him, he bent low over a 
Prima Donna’s fingers. Admiration unbound- 
ed was in the gesture, and a certain almost 
childish incredulity at beholding thus in such 


corporeal, deep-bosomed flesh the ethereal, | 
flute-like voice that up to now had lain no} 
thicker than a phonograph disk among his| 
From the woman’s vivid | 


books and papers. 
up-turned face he tore himself away with 
scarcely a glance at che chart in his hand to 
greet the other guests at her table. Once again 
the gleaming tropical smile, the extravagant 
obeisance, the shrewd darting glance of ap- 


praisement from under those beetling brows, | 
while all around him the whole room rattled | 


and radiated like a gigantic kaleidoscope of 
lights and laughter. 

“Yes! But he’s calling people by their 
names!” gasped the Old Man. 

“And by their fames,”’ conceded Mary. 

“Why, why, he’s going 
gasped the Old Man. 

“Yes!” snapped the Young Man. 


? 


everywhere! 





‘And at 


the rate and direction he’s navigating now he’l] | 


be here in just about three minutes!” 


Old eyes, young eyes, childish eyes, clashed | 
Then somebody’s chair | 


suddenly together. 
jerked back quite bumpily from the table. 


“Personally,” said Puss, “‘I suggest that we | 
And she was gone like a flash 


beat it!” 
through the swinging nail-studded door just 
behind them! 


(To be continued) 


Sadie Goes 


to Heaven 


(Continued from page 27) 


the apple-core into the faithful jaws of George 
Washington Square. 

“You've et oilcloth and baseballs,” whisper- 
ed Sadie, apologetically, and turned to see a 
gorgeous man-creature regarding her from the 
opposite end of the chamber. 

He was very evidently an angel, and rather 
ahigh type of angel, too. One saw at a glance 
that he outranked the two men in purple. He 
had on the tallest white collar that ever 
persecuted saintly chin. His coat, moreoever, 
was of awesome pattern. It began with a single 
button high up on his bellying chest, and 
ended in a long backward sweep that reached 
almost to his heels. 

Suddenly the stout angel opened its mouth 
and looking straight at Sadie, said: ‘How do 
I know you’re real? It might be the brandy 
I took for breakfast!” 

He shut his eyes very tight, opened them very 
wide, and then thrusting his head forward like 
a turtle, stared again at the small intruder. 

“Who are you?” asked the angel. ‘And 
where do you come from?” 

“I’m Sadie Bernowitz,” replied the child, 
“and I come from Washington Square South. 
Do you allow dogs?” 

“Dogs!” said the other, loosening his collar 
with a fat forefinger. “Dogs! Lord bless you, 
yes! Nothing but dogs!” 

“Then I'll stay forever and ever,” declared 
Sadie, firmly. 


The stout angel passed his hand across his 
brow. ‘‘I’d better be calling one o’ the maids,” 
he muttered. ‘‘’Tis no matter for a man to 
trifle with.” 

He disappeared, mumbling imprecations 
against the brandy. Sadie stood gazing 
anxiously after him. Suppose they took dogs 
exclusively, and did not take people? She 
decided to say that she had been invited. 

A female angel, dressed all in white, came 
abruptly into the room, saw Sadie and George 
Washington Square, and stopped short. 

“The Saints preserve us!” said she. ‘ What 
are ye doin’ here, little girl?” 

“T’ve come to stay,’ replied Sadie, and 
added boldly, ‘I was asked!” 

The white angel seemed nonplused. Then 
a faint light glimmered upon her not too in- 
telligent countenance. 

“‘Sure, ye must be one of the madam’s 
fancies,” she said. 
room, Miss, and I’ll call the housekeeper.” 

So Sadie followed the white angel into 
another great chamber, and sat upon a couch 
that felt as soft as clouds, while George Wash- 
ington Square rolled joyously upon the thick 
rug at her feet. 

Soon a third angel appeared, a very grand 


silken angel who rustled as she walked, and| 


who looked appraisingly at Sadie through a 
pair of gold-rimmed eye-glasses. 
“You will need a bath,” she said decisively. 


In 


““Come into the reception} 


fretwork of perplexity began to show quite | 
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Junket is also sold in 
prepared form called 
‘*Nesnah" (spelling 
Hansen backwards). 
tts Junket with sugar 
and flavoring already 
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tors. Full package 
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grocer’s name. 
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Good Desserts oat 
“Creamy” Ice Cream 


With Junket you can make a wide vari- 
ety of tasty desserts th t are also most 
wholesome — actually one of the best 
foods for young and old. 

And with a Junket Tablet you can make 
delicious, velvety ice cream—while using 
less cream than usuai. 


~Junkefr 


MADE with MILK 


Pat SOP ae eee 


It makes ice cream smooth, firm, creamy like 
high priced French ice cream and renders it 
wholesome—children may eat all they want. 
Yet it costs less than ordinary cream. 

Our new Recipe Booklet tells How and Why. 
Send 2c for samples enough for 12 individual 
dishes of dessert or 2 quarts of ice cream. 
Full package sent for 10c. 


Sold by Grocers and Druggists 
The Junket Folks 


Robin Street Little Falls, N. Y. 
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%*% No More Red Hands! 
No need to use harmful washing compounds 
—no need to labor and scrape any more! 


MYSTIC MIT 
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Prevent lossat thelaundry. They are neat 
and durable. Made in many styles in fast 
colors of Red, Blue, Black, Navy. Yellow 
or Green. $ 85 for 3 dozen 


Your full name tor | Mr re 


Samples of various styles sent free 


J. & J. CASH, Limited 
1 S. Chestnut St.. So. Norwalk, Conn. 
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It will help you 
meet the high 
cost of living 


@ Hundreds of women 
are solving the problem 
of the high costs by in- 
creasing their incomes 
with our plan. The costs 
won't come down very 
much, at least for the 
present. but here’s a way 
of earning enough extra 
money to more than meet 


them. 


q Our plan, because of 
the greatly increased de- 
mand for Good House- 
keeping, is now more 
popular than ever. It 
offers an easy means of 
earning extra money. 
No experience is required. 
It can be done in spare 
time, and without any 
investment, as we furnish 
everything free. 


@ Merely write your 
name and address on the 
coupon and we'll tell you 
how you can increase 
income with 


your our 


plan. Send us the cou- 


pon now! 


Good Housekeeping 
119 West 40th St. 
New York City 


Tell me how I can increase my in- 
come with your plan. 


August Good Housekeeping 


Sadie Goes 


I really should have 
Good gra- 


| 


| “And some new clothes. 
been told that you were coming. 
cious! What animal is that?” 

Her horrified glance had fallen upon George 
Washington Square, who yawned to conceal 
his embarrassment. Sadie rose to her pet’s 
defense. 

“He isn’t an animal,” said Sadie, ‘“‘he’s a 





| jointed bow. 


dog.” 
“Indeed!” 
“He’s allowed here, too,”’ continued Sadie, 
who was determined to stand upon her rights. 
“Dear, dear,’ said the silken angel, “I 
really should have been told.” 


, 


"THEN the silken angel summoned the stout 
man angel and gave him a number of in- 
structions, to which he responded by swaying 
backward and forward in a sort of stiff un- 
The man angel could not bend 
at the waist because of his stomach, which was 
distinctly in the way; nor could he nod his 
head because of the high collar. So he bowed all 
over, as it were, and waddled ponderously away. 
After which the silken angel and Sadie 











and George Washington Square went through 
a wilderness of rooms until they came to a 
door in the wall. This door the angel opened, 
disclosing a large cupboard fitted with plush 
seats and two full-length mirrors. Into the 
cupboard they got, all three, and the angel 
pushed a button, whereupon the cupboard 
began slowly to ascend. Sadie held her breath 
and clutched one of George Washington 
Square’s ears for moral support. Were there 
heavens upon heavens? 

They had risen but a short distance, how- 
ever, when the angel pushed another button; 
the cupboard stopped, the door slid back, and 
they emerged upon a new plane of adventure. 

“T suppose that I had better give you the 
pink room,” said the silken angel, in her brisk 
decisive way. “This way, child.” 

It was inevitable, perhaps, that heaven 
should contain a pink room, but it was no less 
miraculous for that. Little Sadie stood en- 
tranced upon the threshold. 

“Oh,” she cried, “isn’t it beautiful!” 

“Tt ought to be,” said the angel, briskly. 
“Tt was done by Baumgarten.” 

Ten minutes later little Sadie was sitting 
in a dazzling white bathtub. She thought it 
a wonderful sensation. Never before had she 
looked upon ablutionary exercise as a pleas- 
ure. Now, however, it seemed a positive de- 
light. The idea of devoting an entire room to 
one’s personal cleanliness was so extravagant 
as to appeal to her feminine nature. She de- 


| cided, wisely enough, that heaven was simply 
| a place where one found new happiness in old 


experience. 
When she had been scrubbed from head to 
toe, and sprayed with an ineffable warm spray, 


| and dried with a voluminous soft towel, the 


silken angel wrapped her in a snow-white 
sheet and put her to bed. 

“T’ve ordered some new clothes for you,” 
said the angel. ‘‘Of course you can’t wear 
the old ones. They’re hardly sanitary.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Sadie, who hardly 
dared breathe lest she be whirled out of this 
amazing realm of illusion. 

The silken angel rustled away, and Sadie 
sat very stiff and straight among her pillows, 
awaiting fresh wonders. She had not waited 


| long when the white angel appeared with a 


small trayful of steaming and savory dishes. 
At the same time a divine aroma permeated 
the pink room, so that George Washington 
Square became tremulous with emotion, and 
performed his one trick, which was to lie down 
and roll over as furiously as possible. 

“Ts this all mine?” asked Sadie, gazing 
wide-eyed at the tray, which the white angel 
had deposited at her bedside. 

“Yes, Miss. But ye can leave what ye 
don’t want.” 

“Oh,” said Sadie hastily, “I won’t leave 
anything.” 


to Heaven 


With which heroic announcement she aq 
vanced to the attack, ably seconded by George 
Washington Square, who stood upon his hind 
legs and begged for titbits. And if he so fg, 
forgot himself as to snatch a morsel or iwo from 
the tray, what then? A dog that has been 
accustomed to dine on baseballs can not he 
expected to retain his manners in the presence 
of such heavenly delicacies. 

When the last crum had disappeared, little 
Sadie lay back in her pillows with a contented 
sigh. She felt warm, and comfortable and 
deliciously drowsy. So she closed her eyes 
just for a moment. 

She was awakened by the sound of a brisk. 
firm voice, and looking up, saw the silken 
angel bending over her. Upon a chair nearby 
reposed a bewildering heap of packages, ~ 

“Your clothes have come,” said the angel, 

“Oh!” exclaimed Sadie, and flinging aside 
the covers, leaped out of bed. ; 

The angel smiled and began to untie the 
packages, and in a short time Sadie was 
transformed from a small tatterdemalion of 
the slums to something approaching divinity, 
So complete was the change, indeed, that 
George Washington Square grew apprehensive, 
and crawled under the bed to ruminate upon 
the alterations. 

‘We'll go down now,” said the silken angel, 

Taking Sadie’s hand, she led the child down 
a broad stairway of highly polished wood, 
and into one of those tremendous rooms of 
which heaven seemed to be composed. At 
the far end of this room sat a woman, drinking 
tea. Beside her the stout man angel bent at 
great risk above a silver kettle, and upon three 
cushions at her feet sat three dogs, of a diminu- 
tive fluffy white breed. It was apparent that 
she was a very great personage—probably the 
queen of heaven. 

“Whatever you do,” whispered the silken 
angel, as she and Sadie entered the reception 
chamber, ‘“‘don’t forget to admire the dogs!” 


HEN the silken angel dropped Sadie’s 

hand, and hurrying forward, spoke a few 
words to the queen of heaven. The latter 
raised her imperial head, and frowned im- 
patiently. 

‘““But my dear Higgins,”’ she said, “I have 
taken no child from the slums.” 

The poor practical angel fell back a step 
and pressed her hands to her bosom. 

“Could there be a mistake?”’ she gasped. 

“T think it quite likely,” replied the queen, 
in a weary voice, and tossed a tea-cake to one 
of the dogs. 

“T’m very sorry,” stammered the angel. 
“‘T will send the child home at once.” 

‘“‘Wait,”’ said the queen. “She seems to be 
rather a pretty child. I had no idea that the 
poor dressed their children so nicely. Come 
here, little girl.” 

Sadie approached, with diffident steps, yet 
sustained by the thought of her pink sash and 
shining slippers. 

““What is your name?” asked the queen. 

“Sadie Bernowitz,”’ was the faint reply. 

“That is very dreadful,’ observed the 
queen. “But doubtless it can be changed. 
How did you get here?” 

“T came in the hamper,” said Sadie simply. 

“The hamper!” exclaimed the queen and 
the angel in unison. 

Sadie nodded; and then, feeling that it was 
high time to change the subject, remark 
that she was very fond of dogs. 

Immediately the queen sat upright in her 
chair. A gracious smile overspread her fea- 
tures. She looked brightly at the silken angel. 

“Really,” she said, “it might not be a bad 
idea to have her stay? What do you think? 

“T think that it would be very kind of you 
to keep her,” replied the angel. 

“Ves,” said the queen, “and she would be 
such good company for the Poms. I have 
often thought that the poor dears needed 4 
young person about the house—” 
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Suddenly she broke off, and uttered a 


piercing sarick. eet 
“Mercy on us!” cried the queen. ‘What is 


that?” Ff 
Sadie aud the silken angel turned. The 
three Poms began to bark furiously. The 


stout man angel, who had been all this time 
bending over the kettle, straightened up so 
abruptly that he burst the button off his coat. 

Through the door of the tea-room of heaven 
came a yellow dog that limped as he walked. 
His tail was wagging in a pathetic attempt 
at friendliness. His whole attitude was one 
of humble apology. When he perceived the 
furore that his entrance had caused, he stopped 
and performed his one trick. After which he 
arose and looked at Sadie Bernowitz with an 
expression of love agonized by doubt. 

“Oh, George Washington Square,” cried 
Sadie, “‘I’d forgotten all about you.” And 
catching the impossible canine up in her arms, 
she hugged him to her breast, regardless of 
the beautiful new dress. 

The queen, meanwhile, had succeeded in 
quieting the Poms, who, one by one, turned 
their backs upon the plebeian intruder. 

“Hodgson!” said the queen. 

The man angel stepped forward. 

“Yes, Madam.” 

“Take that hideous little beast out of my 
sight! Have it removed at once from the 
house!”’ 

“Very good, Madam.” 

But Sadie took a fresh grip on George 
Washington Square, and faced the advancing 
angel with flashing eyes. 

“T won’t let you touch him!” she cried. 
“T won’t, I won't.” 

At this point the silken angel attempted to 
intervene. ‘‘ Perhaps if I talked to her—” she 
began, but the queen made a commanding 
gesture. . 

“Stop!”’ she said. ‘We will let the child 
decide. Little girl,’ she went on, turning to 
Sadie, ‘you may stay here if you wish to—but 
only on condition that you give up that 
dreadful dog!” 

For a moment Sadie hesitated. A vision of 
the pink room passed before her eyes. She 
thought of the bath and the luncheon and the 
new clothes. And then she thought of George 
Washington Square, lying warm and trustful 
in her arms, and the hot blood surged into her 
cheeks. She took three steps forward and 
looked boldly into the queen’s eyes. 

“T wouldn’t give up George Washington 
Square,” she said, in a low, quivering voice, 
“for all the heavens that ever was!”’ 

There was a brief, tense silence. Then the 
queen spoke, in a tone of unfathomable ennui. 

“Hodgson!” 

“Ves, Madam?” 

“Order the motor at once, and have this 
child taken home.” 

“Very good, Madam.” 

The stout man angel bowed his peculiar bow, 
and departed. The queen sank back into her 
chair. A weary sigh escaped her delicate lips. 
“The ingratitude of the poor,” she said, 
‘Ys really too discouraging. I don’t know 
what the world is coming to.” 


FEW days later I met Sadie in her native 

habitat. She was sliding pensively down 
the door-step railing, with George Washing- 
ton Square tucked under her arm. 

“T have been to heaven,” she said, as soon 
as we had exchanged greetings. ‘‘It wasn’t so 
much. I would rather have an ice-cream soda.” 

She paused and looked thoughtfully down 
at George Washington Square. 

“You can bring all kinds of dogs in a drug- 
store,” she said softly. 

Hours afterward I found myself still cogi- 
tating Sadie’s bit of philosophy; and the more 
I covitated the more I perceived that it was 
nothing but ridiculous sentimentalism. That 








is the great trouble with the poor. They are | 


sentimental. They permit themselves to be 
enslaved by their emotions. 

The rich are wiser. 
emotion 


They do not have 
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Manual 
**The Hair and Scalp 
—Modern Care and 


Free, our 


Treatment’’, 36 
pages of practical in- 


| formation, 
























Cooing and chuckling in a_ way 
that clearly says, ‘‘I’m feeling just the 
bestest ever,” dimpled Baby Jim gives 
Mother to understand how keenly he 
appreciates his pleasant bath with 
‘*Packer’s.”’ 


The thick, creamy lather keeps his tender skin 
healthfully soothed from fretful rashes. He 
never knows the itching and the irritation caused 
by chafing—thanks to the soothing coolness of 
Packer’s Tar Soap. 

Little Son’s contentment means contentment 
for Mother, for she knows that ‘‘Packer’s” is 
not only refreshing to his skin but good for his 
scalp—good for the tumbling shock of hair that 
will be his. 


For Baby's Bath 


‘“No mother who has ever used Packer’s Tar Soap 
for her babies would willingly do without it. I 
prefer it to all others for removing scurf or dandruff 
from the baby’s head and in relieving the itching 
and irritation caused by chafing.” 


Christine Terhune Herrick 


in “Cradle and Nursery” 


**Packer’s’”’ for your 


If you are not using 
You can 


baby, send 10c for sample half-cake. 
use it, too, for your own shampoo. 


PACKER’S LIQUID TAR SOAP, delicately 
perfumed, cleanses delightfully and refreshes the 
scalp—keeping the hair soft and attractive. Lib- 
eral sample bottle, 10c. 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 86E, 81 Fulton Street, New York City 


*PACKER’S 
TAR SOAP 


“Pure as the Pines” 
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S| Working the Augus: 


Garden 


(Continued from page 77) 


plant is not much used in this country, but 
those who have been in France in earl spring 
will recognize the humble corn-salad as the 
delectable salade mache, so frequently served 
by the French with young beets and a grating 
of hard-cooked egg. It is perhaps too mild 
in flavor to form a salad alone, but makes q 
fine foundation. Mix it with a little chicory 


#4 | or dandelion and toss it up with a highly 


A New Shoe with a New Charm 


A new shoe—a new name—a new attractiveness in style—a 
new comfort in coolness and graceful flexibility—a new econ- 
omy worth while. These are reasons why you, too, will appre- 
ciate the charm of this big new American shoe family called 


Keds 


Keds have cool tops of the firmest and finest of canvas. 
soles are made of rubber, full of grace and spring. 


The 


Keds prove a necessity to the well-dressed woman who values 
perfect ease in all of her outdoor games and sports. They are so 
comfortable outdoors that she also wears them for housework, 
shopping and leisure dress-up hours. 

Keds, in name, means quality, for behind every pair there is the 
reputation of the largest rubber manufacturer in the world. You 
will find all that is desirabie in materials, workmanship, shape- 
liness and smart style in any of the three grades of Keds Ask for 
Keds, according to price and style desired, under these names: 


O/, 
¥ $1.00 
to 
$1.50 


From 


$1.50 


$1.25 
up Meee 


to . 
NATIONAL camprine 52.00 


Keds Keds Keds 


There is style, service and economy in Keds for every member 
of the family. 


Keds for girls and boys are national favorites. The lines and 
support of Keds conform to little growing feet. There is also great 
economy in their splendid wearing qualities. 


United States Rubber Company 
New York 
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| of green bunch onions. 





seasoned French dressing—one in which a bit 
of grated lemon-peel or curry-powder has been 
deftly incorporated. 

Corn-salad may also be consigned to the pot 
and cooked in the same manner as spinach, 
with a kit of salt pork or bacon. The fresh 
green leaves form, too, quite as acceptable a 
garnish to meat dishes as cress or parsley. A 
five-cent package of seed will yield an abun- 
dance of plants. 


The Fall Planting of Spinach 
; QPINACH must be regarded as essentially a 

spring and fall crop. It delights in cool 
weather and moisture, and is greatly discour- 
aged by drought and heat. If summer sowings 
are made, a cool, moist soil must be chosen. 
For early spring use, spinach may be sown in 
late August and September. The best way is 
to prepare a slightly raised bed of rich light soil 
—light, that the drainage may be perfect, and 
the plants not heaved out of the ground by the 
winter frosts. Upon this tie seed may be sown 
thinly in drills one foot apart. The plants will 
make a good growth before winter, and should 
then have a light covering of straw or leaves. 
The spinach starts growth very early in the 
spring, and sometimes in mild winters a “ mess” 
or two may be gathered. A very weak solution 
of nitrate of soda sprinkled on the ground in 
early spring will strengthen the growth. 

Beds may now be prepared for the reception 
These beds should be 
slightly raised to insure good drainage during 
the winter, and the soil should be porous and 
rich. Upon these beds the seed may be sown 
very thinly in rows one foot apart. The young 
plants soon spring up and grow apace during 
the genial autumn weather, and in the spring 
quantities of thick, succulent stalks so appe- 
tizing for stews and soups will be available as 
well as the good onion below ground for many 
purposes. The ball- or globe-shaped onion 
is best for this purpose. Sets or small bulbs 
of the multiplier onion may be planted at this 
season in very rich ground. Hen manure is 
excellent fertilizer for this variety. The bulbs 
will develop a strong top growth before cold 
weather, and in the early spring will wrap 
themselves together in crisp, tasty bunches. 
If left to grow to an inch or more in thickness, 
the white stalks may be cooked and served on 
toast like asparagus, and form a most accept- 
able addition to the spring menu 

Celery-plants and winter cabbage may be 
purchased and set in the home garden i 
August. It pays to buy celery-plants that 
have been once transplanted, as these make a 
much faster and stronger growth. It is wise 
also for the gardener to choose one of the ‘“‘self- 
blanching” varieties, to avoid the necessity ol 
banking with earth or boards, in order that the 
vegetable shall acquire a proper degree ol 
crisp whiteness. A sprinkle of table salt over 
the partially formed cabbage-head is a dis- 
couragement to the small green worms which 
like the flavor as well as any member of the 
gardening housewife’s family. 





Making a Strawberry-Bed 
HOME strawberry-bed is little trouble and 
costs nothing after the initial outlay tor 
plants. All through this month pot-grown 
strawberry-plants may be had of nurserymen, 
but the earlier we set about preparing a place 
and get the plants in the greater will be out 
reward in fine berries the following year. 
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enjoy full sunshine and a sub- 
A fairly light soil enriched with 


Strawberries 


tantial diet. wi 
manure wil! produce the best results, but failing 


this, berries of very fair quality and quantity 


may be raised from any soil that is not actually 
wet or entirely dry and barren. Choose the 
best spot at your command and have it deeply 
spaded, incorporating at the same time some 
well-rotted manure—cow manure if possible. 
After the ground is well dug, rake the surface 
smooth and fine and mark off the rows two 
feet apart. The plants are set twenty inches 
apart in the rows, the earth made very firm 
about them, well watered, and not allowed to 
dry out for several weeks thereafter. 

“\s there are So many varieties on the market 
and as some are more suited to certain localities 
than others, it is advisable to apply to the 
nearest reliable grower, asking for the best 
early, mid-season, and late varieties for your 

rticular neighborhood, buying a few more 
of the mid-seasons than of the others. If 
these plants are well cared for in the matter of 
watering and weeding, they will be strong and 
thrifty by winter and should bear heavily the 
following year. After the first freeze stable- 
litter or straw may be tucked about the plants, 
but no manure should come into actual contact 
with them. Strawberry-plants usually bear 





generously for two or three years; after that 
the crop falls off. During the second year it is | 
a good plan to prepare for a new bed. Soon 
after the plants have flowered it will be no- 
ticed that runners, or long slender bare | 
branches are sent out. These produce a tuit 
of leaves at the ends, from the under sides of 
which roots are thrust out that quickly take | 
firm hold of the ground. During August the 
firmest rooted of these little plants may be 
detached from the parent and started upon 
independent careers in the new bed. This 
young generation should be protected from the 
sun and not allowed to suffer from want of | 
water. They should bear well the following 
year and the fruit will be more abundant and 
of better quality if the youngsters are not 
allowed to “run”’ their first season. 

Save the wood-ashes from your winter fires 
and in spring divide it between your roses and 
your strawberries, spreading it on the ground 
and allowing the rain to wash itin. Both will 
respond gratefully. Bone-meal is also good. 


Good Housekeeping consultation service for 
gardens is free to all readers. Any question 
submitted will be answered for a stamped envelop. | 
Address Mrs. Louise Beebe Wilder, in care of 
the magazine. | 





Hobby-Riding for Health | 


(Continued from page 44) 


occupied with the daily work, and these cells 
are given a chance to rest.” At the same 
time, through keeping the mind actively and 
pleasurably occupied, the chosen hobby 
prevents the development of any tendency 
to morbid, self-centered thinking. 


Some Famous Hobby-Riders 


§ I write, there comes to my mind name 
‘4 after name of men equally famous as hard 
workers and hard hobby-riders. I recall, for 
instance, the numerous and varied hobbies of 
our former president, Theodore Roosevelt, 
ranging from big-game hunting to book- 
reviewing. Gladstone, whose name is immortal 
in the annals of English statesmanship, rested 
from his political labors by chopping wood, 
studying the classics, and engaging in religious 
discussions. Pope Leo XIII, one of the hard- 
est of workers, read Latin poetry for relaxa- 
tion. Professor Child, of pleasant memory at 
Harvard University, grew rosebushes as a 
hobby. Oliver Wendell Holmes, Weir Mitch- 
ell, and Conan Doyle were three of many busy 
physicians who found time to adventure into 
imaginative literary work. 

Physicians in their practises, too, are turning 
increasingly to hobbies as aids in curing those 
nervous diseases now recognized as having their 
roots in excessive self-watching. Indeed, some 
physicians, directors of sanitariums for the 
nervously afflicted, make hobby-riding an out- 
standing feature of the treatment they admin- 
ister. They do not always, to be sure, give the 
patients an entirely free hand in their selection 
of hobbies, but try to develop in every patient 
special interest in one particular kind of 
hobby. For example, one sanitarium director 
is a firm believer in the superlative merit of 
pottery-making as a hobby for the nervous, 
and he therefore strives zealously to interest 
his patients in pottery-making. Another 
director, having plenty of land around his 
sanitarium, and appreciative of the strengthen- 
ing and stabilizing influence of life in the open, 
extols farming and gardening as particularly 
desirable hobbies. 

It is astonishing to behold the success that 
attends his efforts to create in his patients an 
enthusiasm for some phase of farm and garden 
work. Men and women who perhaps have led 
lives of luxurious ease until coming under his 
care soon find themselves diligently and en- 
thusiastically occupied with tasks that are 
teally arduous—ploughing, digging, trans- 
planting, fence-building, etc. Again and 


again, visiting this sanitarium, I have mar- 


veled at the eagerness to work displayed by 
patients formerly in the habit of doing little 
except complain about their symptoms. Now 
they hurried to and fro, earnest, energetic— 
and self-forgetting. 

Not that it is always—or usually—an easy 
matter to get them started hobby-riding. On 
the contrary, much ingenuity often is needed, 
especially when it is a question of dealing with 
a patient obsessed with the idea that the slight- 
est effort will be dangerously exhausting to 
him. I remember vividly one such case, the 
case of a wealthy man who for three years 
had been passing from health resort to health 
resort, a feeble, broken, nervous wreck. 

For a week after his arrival at the sanitarium 
the director studied him carefully, and listened 
patiently to his unending recital of symptoms. 
He found it difficult to persuade him even to 
mingle with the other patients, as the invalid 
insisted that so simple a matter as conversation 
was quite beyond his strength. Finally the 
director suggested that it was time he took a 
little exercise, and together they walked to an 
orchard not far from the house. Against the 
trunk of a dead tree an ax was leaning, and 
this the director handed to the patient, with 
the request that he make a start at felling the 
tree. : 

“What!” exclaimed the neurasthenic, 
amazed. “Surely you are joking, doctor! Do 
you actually mean that I have to cut down this 
tree?” 

“Not all at once,” the director smiled. ‘“ But 
I do want you to begin today to cut it down. 
Let us see you chop for, say, five minutes.” 

“But, doctor, it will kill me. My heart can 
never stand the strain.” 

“Do not worry about that,” said the di- 
rector. “Your heart will not be injured in the 
least. Go ahead. Remember you need chop 
for only five minutes.” 


The Treatment Works 
ROANING and protesting, the patient 
obeyed. The next day the chopping was pro- 

longed to ten minutes. The third day he found | 
himself looking forward impatiently to the time 
when he could again attack the tree. When this 
tree was down, he started at another. A third 
tree was then felled by him. After this his at- 
tention was drawn to, and his interest roused in, 
other farm tasks. Three months later he left 
the sanitarium, completely restored in health. | 
To him his restoration seemed a thing incredi- 
ble, a thing miraculous. He could not under- 
stand it. Yet in reality it was merely the 
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No Constipation 


He has a responsible job. He 
must keep well. He daily 
adds a big spoonful of Kel- 
logg’s Bran (cooked) to his 
favorite cereal. Improves the 
taste and keeps him efficient. 
The Quality Bran — Packed 
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Ever see a woman hunting bugs} 
when there weren’t any? Imag-' 

inary bugs make almost as much ‘* 
work as real ones. Don’t worry. 
















kills the bugs and saves the work. Deadly to fleas, 
chicken lice, flies, ants, roaches, moths, bed 
bugs, etc. Packed in sealed glass bottles to hold its 
strength. Non-poisonous. 10 cents, 25 cents and 
5@ cents, everywhere or 
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Are You Ready? 


OUR COUNTRY CALLS YOU! 


Keep Patriotism Alive by Displaying Patri- 
otic Pictures. These Meet Require- 
ments. All Are In Full Colors. 


American women are out to win the war. Every 
ounce of the intelligence and enthusiasm that has 
made them the cleverest, most adaptable, most 
capable women in the world is going into the job. 
Menmanthe guns but womenarefurnishing the fire. 

Harrison Fisher and C. Coles Phillips have 
caught the spirit of American women and into 
these war pictures have put the dash and vim 
that will go a long way toward winning this war 
for democracy. 


No. 136. “T' ly. 





HARRISON FISHER’S LATEST 
PICTURE, No. 136 


20c postpaid 


ize 11 x 14 in. 


a a 


| HARRISON FISHER’S MOST 
POPULAR PICTURE, No. 714 
**COMPENSATION ”’ 


Size 12 x 16 in. 35c postpaid 


“aan | 
| 


| C. COLES PHILLIPS’ RED CROSS | 
| NURSE, No. 214 | 
| “THE NIGHT NURSE” 

| Size 11x 14 in. 20c postpaid 





These are the posters to send to your soldier-boy. 
There in the first line of defense he needs the hearten- 
ing that only the pictures of his ‘‘main support’’ can 
give. Do your “‘bit"’ to keep him cheerful and happy, 
and send him these inspiring posters. 

For your home or summer camp there can be no 
more suitable and inspiring decoration. The repro- 
ductions here are only a few of the many that we can 
supply. 

All deliveries guaranteed. 
1oc for registration, 
FREE Our new large size catalog—7 x 10 inches, 

444 containing over 100 pictures in miniature, 
by worid famous artists, mailed you on receipt of postage. 


If outside of U.S. add 


Pictures in this advertisement copyrighted 


Good Housekeeping Print Dept. 
119 W. 40th Street New York 
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Hobby-Riding for Health 


| logical outcome of a common-sense method 
of treatment. 

The director of the sanitarium had first made 
sure that the invalid’s heart was sound enough. 
If it did not function well, this was the inevit- 
able consequence of the overattention he paid 
to it. And if he constantly felt tired, his tired- 

| ness was equally the consequence of his keeping 
| alive, by overattention, fatigue sensations he 
| doubtless had actually experienced at some 
time or other. In a word, this unfortunate 
man’s malady was essentially a malady of self- 
centeredness. He needed to have demonstrated 
to him, in a convincing way, that his heart was 
all right and that he could safely engage in 
strenuous muscular activity. Also he needed 
to have his thoughts externalized by the devel- 
opment of an interest in something other than 
himself. Both these needs the director met by 
persuading him to make a hobby of tree- 
| felling. 

There is this to be added, however, that no 
cure would have resulted if the invalid had not 
become really interested in the cutting down of 
trees. If he had merely chopped away me- 
chanically, his mind would still have been free 
to busy itself with its customary occupation of 
worrying about the state of its possessor’s 
physical health. But a true enthusiasm for 
wood-chopping developed. “The patient was 
so eager for it.’ the sanitarium director told 
me, “that in the end I actually had to keep 
him from overdoing.’’ This enthusiasm was 

| his salvation from a therapeutic point of view. 
| And it is the secret of all successful hobby- 
riding for health. 

The nervous patient who would gain a cure 
by hobby-riding must be sure to select, or ask 
his physician to help him select, a hobby that 
will be a source of really keen pleasure to him. 
He can not be cured simply by “doing some- 
thing.”’ The something he does must be some- 
thing he greatly enjoys doing. Wherefore, if 


the element of great enjoyment is present, any 
hobby, it matters not what, will be of value in 


| bringing health and strength to the neuras- 
thenic or psychasthenic patient. There need 
be no narrow limitation of choice. 


An Amateur Connoisseur 

| T KNOW of one woman who was cured of pro- 
found nervous depression by engaging thor- 
| oughly and systematically in the study of 
| Oriental rugs: Another nervous invalid 
righted himself by making a hobby of the study 
| of instrumental music. Wood-carving, print- 
ing, stamp-collecting, book-binding, the study 
of art, have proved to be hobbies of curative 
value to others. Many others, again, have 
found their way back to health by engaging in 
social service or other charitable work. Some 
physicians insist that in this we have perhaps 

the best of all hobbies for nervous invalids. 
To quote Doctor James J. Walsh, of New 
York: ‘Charity in one form or another satis- 
fies the emotions as well as creates interest and 
gives varied occupation. Even the frequent 
disillusions that are encountered in charity 
work only add variety to the experience, and 
do not discourage those who have the real 
charity instinct. For women particularly some 
charity that brings them much in contact with 
children is the surest preventive of over- 
occupation with themselves and overemphasis 
of their feelings and sufferings. Many a 
woman in our large cities owes her freedom 
from the neurotic symptoms to which her sis- 
| ters are subject to her interest in tuberculous 
| children. There is just enough of suffering to 
| arouse all the pity of the visitor, without so 
| much of anguish as would deter the more deli- 
cate from being interested in the work cite 
“T have spoken of this phase of occupation 
as if it referred only to women. There are 
many men of whom one may well say that they 
need more human sympathy in their lives, and 
that if they had it their supposed ills would 
| drop from them, or seem so slight as to be 
} quite negligible. Over and over again, I have 


seen men who had become too occupied wis, 
themselves lose their pains and aches jn q 
interest in some real charity. Charity, hoy. 
ever, not philanthropy, is the secret. The gi. 
ting on a board of directors of a charitable jp. 
stitution may mean little—though even thi 
usually has its good effect—but close contag 
with the poor, intimate personal relations with 
other human beings who are in suffering, ap 
quite as necessary for men overoccupied with 
themselves as for women.” 

e Still, even social service will be of little bene. 
fit to the nervous if they are so situated or s) 
constituted that they can not engage in it with 
true enthusiasm. What they need, above all 
is a hobby so suited to their personal tastes 
and aptitudes that it will keep their minds too 
occupied to permit of the self-attention that 
has been incapacitating them. Sometimes, jt 
must be said, it is hard for nervous sufferers ty 
find a hobby. Sometimes, however, when 
found their hobby has the double advantage of 
not only making them well, but also providing 
them with an unexpected and profitabie means 
of livelihood. I have space for only one illus. 
trative instance. 


A Hobby that Became a Business 
"THERE came to a neurologist of my ac. 
quaintance a young man, a college student, 
suffering from an “anxiety neurosis.” Psycho- 
logical analysis disclosed the hidden source of 
his irrational fears, and freed him from then. 
But it was evident that he was altogether too 
prone to center his thoughts on himself, and 
as a preventive of future nervous trouble the 
physician advised him to go in for some hobby. 
To this the young man objected that he could 
_ think of no possible hobby that would really 
interest him. 

Some days later the neurologist said to him: 
“‘T know that you are interested in scientific 
subjects. I know also that at your home in the 
country you have a few chickens. Now, hereis 
a hobby that I think will be of great interest 
to you: Make a study of the Mendelian laws of 
heredity. Experiment in accordance with these 
laws to try to improve the breed of your 
chickens. I am confident you will find this 
enjoyable, and it ought to bring valuable 
results.” 

Today this young man is known as a most 
successful breeder of fancy chickens. And the 
breeding of these is no longer merely a hobby 
with him. It has become his vocation, anda 
most lucrative one. What is more important, 
he has remained in the best of health. Ner- 
vousness and he are strangers. Which, after 
all, is the most desirable of all possible results 
to be obtained from hobby-riding. 

Bear these facts in mind, if you recognize in 
yourself a member of the great army of the 
functionally nervous. Bear them in mind, and 
act on them, even if you deem yourself in abso- 
lute nervous equilibrium. If you are not now 
devoted to some hobby, select one without de- 
lay. Remember the example of Mr. Roosevelt, 
Mr. Gladstone, Pope Leo, Professor Virchow. 
If hobby-riding has been beneficial to them, 
you may be sure it will be beneficial to you. 


The Time for Outdoor Hobbies 

OREOVER, this time of the year is the 

best of all times to begin hobby-riding. 
It is the vacation season, the season when 
you can devote an unusual amount of leisure 
to some delightful avocation, perchance an 
avocation that will keep you outdoors, 1 
the fresh air that is so necessary to health. 
For that matter, the hobby of outdoor lile 
itself is among the most enjoyable of all sum- 
mer hobbies, particularly in the form of 
camping, with the many interesting camp 
duties and camp recreations to keep the mind 
pleasurably occupied. It would indeed be 
hard to imagine any more agreeable mode of 
“conquering nerves” than is afforded by the 
hobby of camping, getting back to nature with 
congenial corapany, preferably in a camp lo 
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cated on the shore of some picturesque lake or 
nd. There, at sunrise, you awaken strength- 
ened and reireshed, and there, when the day is 









upied wish done, you can cook your evening meal, to the 
hes in anf accompaniment of a glorious sunset and cheery 
ity, how. @ cong and story, ere you turn in for another 
_ The sit night of health-winning sleep. ; 
ri table ip. But not everybody can go camping, and 
even this J camping docs not appeal to everybody. There 
Se Contact [ijl are many summer hobbies from which you 
‘tions with [B can pick and choose. Let me recommend par- 
fering, ar JB ticularly the hobby of some form of nature- 
ipied with J study. As your fancy inclines, you can make a 
; hobby of st udying the stars, the flowers of wood 
ittle bene. J and field, the trees, the mosses, the birds, the 
ated ors) [F hees, the butterflies, or the ants. Any one of 
in it with [these forms of nature-study makes a most de- 
above all lightful fresh-air hobby, and an inexpensive 
nal tastes one. 
minds too All that you need to enable you to carry it on 
ition that successfully is the aid of some simply written 
etimes, it B handbook. Being specially interested in 
ifferers t) BH nature-study myself, I have prepared a list of 
er, when such handbooks, and shall be glad to send you 
antage of a copy of this list if you write to me in the care 
providing § of Goop HoUSEKEEPING, enclosing a stamped 
ne means [ and addressed envelop. But it may be that 


nature-study does not happen to appeal to you. 
In that event, choose some other hobby, gar- 
dening, or designing, or wood-carving, or 


one illus. 













nas painting, or whatever you recognize as most 
my ac- § likely to grip your interest and keep your mind 
student, § pleasurably occupied when you are free from 
Psycho- your daily work. Choose a hobby of some sort. 
source of § Everybody needs one. 
m. them 
ther too 
self, : 
“te | The Great World Movie 
e hobby. (Concluded from page 27) 
he could 
d really HAT do we usually talk about in August? 
: Baseball, perhaps, or golf, bathing- 
to him: beaches, Chautauqua lectures, summer novels, 
clentiic the movies, excursions after harvest times. 
ein the JF And in election years we talk politics. And 
, hereis B city people and school-teachers whose vacations 
Interest come in August just invite their souls and gos- 
laws of sip about anything—how blue the sky is —or 
th these the water—or about the weather. 
ot your But this year in the back of everybody’s 
nd this mind who has a mind must be the war; the 
aluable B news of it day by day; how it is going, when it 
will end, where it will leave the world, and what 
a most will happen after it. Everybody will talk 
ind the about the war. Everybody will have some 
hobby one to be concerned about in our gathering 
, and a armies. The training camps will be news 
ortant, centers, and places of visitation. So it was 
Ner- fitty-odd years ago—nearer sixty now—when 
1, alter we were raising armies. But this time the 
results news that will vie in interest with the news of 
ee battling in Europe will be the government 
nize crop-reports. The cables and the telegraphs | 
ol ns will carry them wherever any news goes, and 
ee more than stock-market operators will read 
_ them this summer, for the hopes and fears of all 
at now Europe are concerned with them, and our own 
vut de- anticipations as well. 
sevelt, 
pres Plowshares as War Instruments 
m, 
bes “PREPARE war, wake up the mighty men,” | 
: an, {lied the Hebrew prophet to the Gentiles. 
‘Bend your plowshares into swords, and your 
is the pruning-hooks into spears: let the weak say, 
iding. Iam strong.” 
when So with us, except as to our plowshares and 
eisure our pruning-hooks. We shall not beat them 
ce an up. These are our chief weapons, albeit we 
rs, in propose to employ other and more offensive | 
salth. ones also. 
ea P eave 
r life A strange job it is for our pacific people, so 
sum- busy With our own concerns, so disinclined to 
ee get into troubles with our neighbors! What a 
camp world is this in which such things can happen! 
mind Nevertheless, let us be thankful that we are 
d be in this war, and doing our part to change the 
de of world and cure it of susceptibility to such 
y the terrible ailments. We can always face the 
“with ‘uture when we are heading right, and beyond 
p lo all doubt or question we are heading right 


how, 























KROEHLER 


Bed Davenports 


A beautiful, artistic 
davenport by day. 
A full size, comfort- 
able, sanitary bed 
at night. 
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Kodavo No. 480 





As a Bed 


Made for the Finest Homes 


For a small amount of money you can greatly improve the appearance of your 
home and enjoy the comfort of a handsomely finished and luxuriously upholstered 
Kroehler Kodav or Kroehler Daveno. _E/iither one can instantly and with slight 
effort be changed into a full-size, sanitary, comfortable bed. 


A Positive Economy 
Enables you to live in a Smaller Home 
or Apartment and save rent 


The Kroehler Kodav is a short davenport for small rooms; the Kroehler Daveno 
is a large davenport for large rooms. Either one will provide additional sleeping 
room for members of your family—or for guests. 

Both the Kroehler Kodav and Kroehler Daveno contain, concealed in an airy 
space under the seat, a full-size, luxuriously comfortable bed equipped with a 
thick removable 35-pound mattress—not a mere pad. 

Bed frame and springs are entirely independent of upholstering and when in 
use as a bed there is ample room for free circulation. of air underneath and all around. 

The mattress is supported by a steel-wire fabric and helical springs attached to 
an all-steel bed frame. 

The patented folding mechanism is simple and trouble-proof. 

Highest Award Given Kroehler Bed Davenports 
at Panama-Pacific Exposition 

In manufacturing Kroehler Bed Davenports not only the best materials are 
used but every detail in construction and finish is closely inspected. The repu- 
tation of seven mammoth factories built up by P. E. Kroehler from a small 
beginning are at stake. 

































































































Large variety of upholstery coverings and a wide range of styles, including Period designs. 
Sold by leading furniture dealers everywhere at 











moderate prices for cash or on easy payments. 

Our huge purchasing power and modern manufacturing facilities make it possible for dealers 
to purchase and sell the Krochler Quality of Bed Davenports at very moderate prices. To 
protect yourself against substitution, insist on seeing the name “Kroehler” stamped on the 
metal bed frarne before you buy. 

Write for Interesting Free Booklet—and name of your nearest furniture dealer 
handling Kroehler Bed Davenports. 


KROEHLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
NAPERVILLE, ILL. 


Other Factories at 
New York City 


Binghamton, N. Y. . i 
Kankakee. Ill. Grand Rapids, Mich. Cj.yeland, Ohio 


Canadian Factory, Stratford, Ont. 
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Guarantees 


Good Children 


And according to the familiar 
Good Housekeeping guaran- 
tee, if they are not good you 


can—return them. 


During the long summer days, 
when children are home from 
school, they must be amused, 
and on receipt of letter post- 
age we will send plans for a 
set of children’s parties, for 
indoors or out. In addition 


to this, the 


ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR 


Good Housekeeping 


119 West 49th St. N. Y. City 


will help you plan all sorts of 
parties, picnics, dinners, 
dances, church affairs, lunch- 
eons, and in regard to enter- 
tainment will answer any 


question on earth—almost. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
SHOPPING SERVICE 


You want your autumn and 
winter clothes to represent 
the newest styles, the best 
wearing qualities, and a fine 


discrimination in taste. 


It is not easy to find early- 
in-the-season things with all 
three of these characteristics. 


Then let us help you. 


Address 


Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 
119 West 40th St. 
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The A BC of Menu-Building 


(Continued from page 60) 


starch are given separately for each article of 
diet. Thus the total amount of heat devel- 
oped by each kind of food is easily computed. 
The grams of fat are multiplied by 9.3 and 
the grams of protein and starch, respectively, 
by 4 to obtain the number of calories fur- 
nished. 


The Nutritive Ratio Defined 


HE nutritive ratio shows whether or not 

the bill of fare is sustaining or tends to 
reduce or increase weight in healthy persons. 
The nutritive ratio is ascertained by multiply- 
ing the grams of fat by 2.25, adding the prod- 
uct to the grams of carbohydrates (starch and 
sugar), and dividing by the number of grams 
of protein. When this ratio is about five it is a 
good, sustaining ratio. When under five the 
ratio tends to reduce fat; when much over 5 
it tends to produce fat. A ratio from five to 
six may be regarded as the normal ratio for 
most individuals. It will be seen that break- 
fast No. 1 has a normal nutritive ratio. Break- 
fast No. 2 and the luncheon are slightly more 
fattening than breakfast No. 1. The dinner, 
on the other hand, rather tends to restrict the 
formation of fat. 

The menus also give other valuable data 
not found in menus as far as I have been able 
to see, namely, the quantity of minerals they 
contain other than salt added at the table, 
and also whether they are rich, medium, de- 
ficient, or poor in vitamins. A food that con- 
tains practically no vitamins, such as bacon 
or sugar, is marked ©. A food that is de- 
ficient in vitamins, such as meat, but still has 
some, is marked A food quite abundant 
in vitamins is marked +, and one rich in 
vitamins is marked ++. 

There is still another feature in the diet 
that is extremely important to health. It is 
important to know whether the ash of the 
foods burned in the body is acid or alkaline. 
Pure carbohydrates and fat do not yield any 
ash on combustion. Those foods that yield an 
acid ash are marked + under the term acid, 
and those that yield an alkaline ash are 
marked + under the term alkaline. The 
amount of ash is given for each food, and 
roughly it may be said that the mass of the ash 
determines the reaction in the body. If there 
is more ash furnishing an alkaline residue than 
there is of ash furnishing an acid residue, the 
resulting residue in the body is alkaline. For 
instance, in breakfast No. 1 the milk, which 
has an alkaline-forming ash, furnishes 3.2 
grams, which is more than half of the total 
ash. The bread, the bacon, and the egg 
tend to produce acidity in the final combustion 
in the body, while the apple and the milk not 
only counteract that, but leave the total 
residue alkaline. This information is one of 
highest importance in judging the wholesome- 
ness of a ration. 

It will require some little study to appreciate 
fully the information that these typical menus 
give, but as the readers of the magazine study 
them they will find that they are constructed 
in a manner to promote health and to nourish 
all the tissues of the body. At the same time 
they furnish abundant heat for the functions 
of the body and the energy expended. 

These typical menus may be varied so as to 
avoid monotony, keeping always the cereal 
and milk as standard elements of the ration. 
The cereal itself may be varied, as in place 
of wheat corresponding quantities of Indian 
corn, rye, barley, unpolished rice, or oats may 
be substituted. The meats may be substituted 
with corresponding equivalents of different 
parts of the same animal, of different animals, 
or of fish, fowl, or game. The fats may be 
varied, though butter-fat is best retained 
for children. ‘The fruits, of course, are suscep- 
tible of wide variation, and the potato can be 
supplemented or substituted by other vege- 
tables in equivalent nutritive quantities. In 
this case, it is better to retain at least half 


the potato and make the variations on the 
other half. 

It will be noticed that I have not included 
tea and coffee; this is because neither tea nor 
coffee has any appreciable food-value. Both 
are stimulants, and while in general use, are 
not to be considered in the form of foods. Any 
food-values they have are due to the sugar and 
milk or cream with which they are served, | 
am not now urging people to stop drinking teg 
and coffee. I only want to call attention to the 
fact that their value as food is negligible. 

In explanation of the fact that I have made 
milk a prominent feature of my dietary scheme, 
I desire to say that this has been done for two 
reasons. First, cereals alone, even when whole 
ground, are not suitable foods, especially for 
children. Perhaps of all the cereals, natural 
rice comes nearer being a suitable food alone 
than any other, but none of them has a clean 
record. The reason is that on digestion they 
leave an acid ash. The acid comes both from 
the phosphoric acid which the cereal con- 
tains and also from the protein, the sulfur 
of which is to some extent at least changed 
to sulfuric acid. The accumulation of too 
much phosphoric and sulfuric acids is likely 
to produce the condition known as acidosis, 
which is threatening to health. Milk, which 
contains a larger quantity of lime than most of 
our foods, is extremely valuable when used with 
the cereals, inasmuch as the lime of the milk 
tends to neutralize the excess of acids in the 
cereal products. 

The second reason for using milk in abun- 
dance is because of all our common foods it is 
the one least increased in price. The actual 
average increase in the price of milk hasn’t been 
much over 20 per cent, while it has been a great 
deal more than this in most items essential to 
our diet. 

In my scheme cereals are interchangeable. 
While they are not exactly alike in chemical 
composition, they are so nearly so that equiva- 
lent amounts may be used without changing 
to any very great extent the general character 
of the diet. Food-products of wheat, Indian 
corn, rye, barley, oats, and rice are permissible, 
as variety and taste demand. 


The Completeness of the Menus 

THE novelty in the menus that I have pre- 

sented is this, that in so far as I know It is 
the first set of menus that has given equal promi- 
nence to all the important elements in foods. 
Most of our menus have been constructed upon 
the calory basis. This, of course, is of great 
importance. The amount of heat and energy 
is determined by the fuel-value of our foods. 
The other elements, which are of equal im- 
portance, have, so far as I know, been neglected. 
These are now given due consideration. Thus 
the diet schemes that I have proposed not only 
give the energy and heat necessary for all 
bodily activity, but also supply all the elements 
of nourishment and also those accessories oF 
vital principles that we now know to be s0 
determining in the efficiency of our food. These 
diet schemes also contain enough mineral 
substances to preserve the tissues of the body, 
especially the lymph and the blood, in the 
slightly alkaline condition necessary to health 
and growth. At the same time they do not in 
any way interefere with the acid condition 
of the stomach necessary to the first steps of 
protein digestion. 

Finally, the dominating principle that has 
guided me in suggesting these typical menus 
is the fact that nature is the best mixer, and 
that it is not safe to allow natural foods to 
be debased, as in the milling of cereals and the 
rejection of the skins of vegetables and fruits. 
The Mother Goose lesson of Humpty-Dumpty 
should not be forgotten by dietists. No skill 
can remix a flour in such a way as to give 
to-it the fundamental principles of vitality 
that nature provides and man so ruthlessly 
rejects. 
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~~, Woman in Town”’ 


- 
we “TI wonder how she does it! 
I spend twice as much on 
clothes as she does and yet 
she has more dresses and 
they always have a style that I can’t buy-”’ 


“Why, don’t you know? She makes all her 


already asleep. 





own clothes. She learned at home through 
the Woman’s Institute.” 


Learn Dressmaking at Home 


Through the Woman’s Institute you, too, 
can learn at home, in spare time, to make all 
oo own and your children’s clothes and 

ats and save half on everything. You can 
make last year’s dresses over into stylish 
new garments. You can make fashionable 
dresses from inexpensive materials. 

Wonderfully simple and practical courses 
explain every detail. Graphic pictures show 
just what to do. 

If you wish, you can take up dressmaking 
or millinery as a business. Our training fits 
you to secure a position with good pay or to 
open a shop of your own. 


Send this coupon, or a letter or post card 





today for handsome illustrated book and learn 
from the experience of 6000 delighted students 
what the Woman’s Institute can do for you. 
Please state which subject interests you most. 


Woman’s Institute of Domestic Arts and Sciences, Inc. | | 
Dept. 8-V, 425 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Please send me booklet containing full informa- l | 
tion about your course in the subject marked X. | | 


Home Dressmaking OC Millinery 
0 Professional Dressmaking 


Name. 
Specify whether Mrs. or Miss 


Address. 
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—{ | out soon afterward. 


| story. 
| hand of destiny for what is so manifestly our 
| own doing. 


| her no harm. 
| the fulfilment of that strange pact she made. 
| For just as discovery was the thing she most 
| dreaded, so she felt that by paying her penalty 


Y | tin- 
G\ feeling about it, although she denies it. 


The Confession 


(Continued from page 42) 


it comes into my hands,” I assured her, “I 
shall let you know. And I shall not read it.” 

She looked thoughtful rather than grateful. 

“T hardly know,” she said. “I think she 
would want you to read it if it came to you. 
It explains so much. And it wasa part of her 
plan. You know, of course, that she had a plan. 


| It was a sort of arrangement’’—she hesitated 


—‘‘it was a sort of pact she made with God, 


| if you know what I mean.” 


That night Maggie found the letter. 

I had gone up-stairs, and Anne was, I think, 
I heard what sounded like 
distant hammering, and I went to the door. 


| Rather outraged than alarmed, I went back for 
| my dressing-gown, and as I left the room, I con- 
| fronted Maggie in the hallway. 


She had an en- 
velop in one hand, and a hatchet in the other. 

“T found it,” she said briefly. 

She held it out, and I took it. On the out- 
side, in Miss Emily’s writing, it said, “To 
whom ji may concern.” It was sealed. 

I turned it over in my hand, while Maggie 
talked. 

“When I saw that girl crawling around,” 


| she said, “‘seems to me I remembered all at 
| once seeing Miss Emily, that day I found her, 


running her finger along the baseboard. Says 


| I to myself, there’s something more hidden, and 
| she don’t know where it is. 
| lifted the baseboard, and this was behind it.”’ 


But I do. Sol 
Anne heard her from her room, and she went 
I heard her going down 
the stairs and called to her. But she did not 
answer. I closed the door on Maggie and stood 
in my room, staring at the envelop. 

I have wondered since whether | liss Emily, 


| had she lived, would have put the responsibility 


on Providence for the discovery of her pitiful 
So many of us blame the rei..orseless 


It was her own anxiety, surely, 
that led to the discovery in each instance, yet 
I am certain that old Emily Benton died, con- 


| vinced that a higher hand than any on earth 


had directed the discovery of the confession. 


M355s EMILY has been dead for more than 


a year now. ‘To publish the letter can do 
In a way, too, I feel, it may be 


here she would be saved something beyond— 


| that sort of spiritual bookkeeping which most 
| of us call religion. 


Anne Sprague—she is married now to Mar- 
has, I think, some of Miss Emily’s 
But 
I am sure that in consenting to the recording 


| of Miss Emily’s story, she feels that she is 
| doing what that gentle fatalist would call 
| following the hand of Providence. 


For the Feet 


To prevent skin-rubs, cal- 
luses, blisters, etc. Just the 
thing for the man in khaki. 


A medium sized bottle will be mailed 
by us post paid to any address upon 
receipt of 25 cents in stamps. 


NEWSKIN CO., NEW YORK 


Y 
WILLE 


INSTRUCTIONS 
FREE 
For Canning and 


Drying Vegetables 
and Fruits 


CONSERVE 
YOUR 
FOOD 
SUPPLY 


Write National Emergency | 
Food Garden Commission | 


Maryland Bldg., Washington, D.C. | 


Send 2 cents for postage. 


August Good Housekeeping 


| olic. 
| her that I have this overwhelming impulse to 
| confession. 


| everything. ; 
| no one, now find that hate is my daily life, 
| my getting up and lying down, my sleep, my 


I read the letter that night in the library, 


| where the light was good. It was a narrative, not 


a letter, strictly speaking. It began abruptly. 

“T must set down this thing as it happened. 
I shall write it fully, because I must get it off 
mymind. My great-grandmother was a Cath- 
She was a Bullard. Ferhaps it is from 


And lately I have keen terrified. 
I must tell it, or I shall shriek it out sorre day, 
in the church, during the Litany. ‘From battle 


| and murder, and from sudden death, Good 
| Lord, deliver us.’” 


(There was a space here. When the writing 
began again, time had elapsed. The ink was 
different, the writing more controlled.) 

“What a terrible thing hate is. It isa poison. 
It penetrates the mind and the body and changes 
I, who once thought I could hate 


| waking. 


“From hatred, envy, and malice, and all 
uncharitableness, Good Lord, deliver us.’ 
“Must one suffer twice for the same thing? 


Is it not true that we pay but one penalty? 
Surely we pay either here or beyond, but not 
both. Oh, not both! 

“Will this ever be found? Where shall ] 
hide it? For I have the feeling that I mug 
hide it, not destroy it—as the Catholic buries 
his sin with the priest. My father once said 
that it is the healthful humiliation of the cop. 
fessional that is its reason for existing. If 
humiliation be a virtue—” 

I have copied the confession to this point, 
but I find I can not goon. She was so merciless 
to herself, so hideously calm, so exact as to 
dates and hours. She had laid her life on the 
table and dissected it—for the Almighty! 

I heard the story that night gently told, and 
somehow I feel that that is the version by 
which Miss Emily will be judged. é 

“Tf humiliation be a virtue—’’ I read and 
was about to turn the page, when I heard Anne 
in the hall. She was not alone. I recognized 
Doctor Lingard’s voice. 

Five minutes later I was sitting opposite 
him, almost knee to knee, and he was telling 
me how Miss Emily had come to commit her 
crime. Anne Bullard was there, standing on 
the hearth rug. She kept her eyes on me, 
and after a time I realized that these two 
simple people feared me, feared for Miss 
Emily’s gentle memory, feared that I—good 
heaven!—would make the thing public. 

“First of all, Miss Blakiston,” said the 
doctor, “‘one must have known the family to 
realize the situation—its pride in its own up- 
rightness. The virtue of the name, what it 
stood for in Bolivar County. She was raised 
on that. A Benton could do no wrong, be- 
cause a Benton would do no wrong. 

“But there is another side, also. I doubt 
if any girl was ever raised as Miss Emily was. 
She—well, she knew nothing. At fifty she 
was as childlike and innocent as she was at ten. 
She had practically never heard of vice. 
The ugly things, for her, did not exist. 

“And, all the time, there was a deep and 
strong nature underneath. She should have 
married and had children, but there was no 
one here for her to marry. I,” he smiled 
faintly, ‘I asked for her myself, and was for- 
bidden the house for years as a result. 

“You have heard of the brother? Such an 
existence as the family life here was bound to 
have its reactions. Carlo was a reaction. 
Twenty-five years ago he ran away with a 
girl from the village. He did not marry her. 
I believe he was willing at one time, but his 
father opposed it violently. It would have 
been to recognize a thing he refused to recog- 
nize.’”’ He turned suddenly to Anne. “Don't 
you think this is going to be painful?” he asked. 

“Why? I know it all.” 

“Very well. This girl—the one Carlo ran 
away with—determined to make the family 
pay for that refusal. She made them actually 
pay, year by year. Emily knew about it. 
She had to pinch to make the payments. 
I shall never forget the day she learned there 
was a child. It—well, it sickened her. And 
I imagine, if we could know, that that was the 
beginning of things. 

“And all the time there was the necessity 
for secrecy. She had never known deceit, 
and now she was obliged to practise it con- 
stantly. She had no one to talk to. Her 
father, beyond making entries of the amounts 
paid to the woman in the case, had nothing 
to do with it. She bore it all, year after year. 
And it ate, like a cancer. 

“Remember, I never knew. I, who would 
have done anything for her—she never told 
me. Carlo lived hard and came back to die. 
The father went. She nursed them both. 
I came every day, and I never suspected. Only, 
now and then, I wondered about her. She 
looked burned. I don’t know any other 
word. P 

“Then, the night after Carlo had been buried. 
she telephoned for me. It was eleven o'clock, 
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met me, 
+ John, I have killed somebody.’ 


“J thought she was out of her mind. 
she opened the door, and—” 

He turned and glanced at Anne. 

“Please!” she said. 

“Jt was Anne’s mother. You have guessed 
about Anne by now, of course. It seems that 
the funeral had taken the money for the pay- 
ment that was due, and there had been a 
threat of exposure. And Emily had reached 
the breaking-point. I believe what she said— 
that she had no intention even of striking her. 
You can’t take the act itself. You have to 
take twenty-five years into account. Anyhow, 
she picked up a chair and knocked the woman 
down. And it killed her.” He ran his fingers 
through his heavy hair. “It should not have 
killed her,” he reflected. “There must have 
been some other weakness, heart or something. 
[don’t know. But it was a heavy chair. I 
don’t see how Emily—” 

His voice trailed off. 

“There we were,” he said, with a long breath. 
“Poor Emily, and the other poor soul, neither 
of them fundamentally at fault, both victims.” 

“J know about the books,” I put in hastily. 
I could not have him going over that again. 

“Vou knew that, too!” He gazed at me. 

“Poor Emily,” he said. ‘She tried to atone. 
She brought Anne here, and told her the whole 
story. It was a bad time—all round. But 
at last Anne saw the light. The only one who 
would not see the light was Emily. And at 
last she hit on this confession idea. I suspected 
it when she rented the house. When I accused 
her of it, she said: ‘I have given it to 
Providence to decide. If the confession is 
found, I shall know I am to suffer. And I 
shall not lift a hand to save myself.” 

So it went through the hours. Her fear, which 
Istill think was the terror that communicated 
itself to me; the various clues, which she, poor 
victim, had overlooked; the articles laid care- 
lessly in the book she had been reading and 
accidentally hidden with her brother’s for- 
bidden literature; the books themselves, with 
all of five years to destroy them, and left un- 
touched; her own anxiety about the confession 
in the telephone-box, which led to our finding 
it; her espionage of the house by means of the 
telephone; the doctor’s night visit in search of 
the confession; the daily penance for five years 
of the dead woman’s photograph in her room 
—all of these—and her occasional weakenings, 
poor soul, when she tried to change her hand- 
writing against discovery, and refused to 
allow the second telephone to be installed. 

How clear it was! How, ina way, inevitable! 
And, too, how really best for her it had turned 
out. For she had made a pact, and she died 
believing that discovery here had come, 
and would take the place of punishment 
beyond. 


But 


ARTIN SPRAGUE came the next day. I 
was in the library alone, and he was with 
Anne in the garden, when Maggie came into 
the room with a saucer of crab-apple jelly. 


4 


_.I wish you'd look at this,” she said. “If | 
It's cooked too much, it gets tough and—’” | 


She straightened suddenly and stood staring 
out through a window. 
“Td thank you to look out and see the 


goings-on in our garden,” she said sharply. | 


“In broad daylight, too. I—” 
But I did not hear what else Maggie had to 


say. I glanced out, and Martin had raised | 
the girl’s face to his and was kissing her, gently | 


and very tenderly. 

And then—and again, as with the fear it is 
hard to put into words—I felt come over me 
such a wave of contentment and happiness 
as made me close my eyes with the sheer relief 
and joy of it. All was well. 
past, and out of its mistakes had come a 
beautiful thing. And, like the fear, this joy 
Was not mine. It came to me. I picked it 


up—a thought without’ words. 
Sometimes I think about it, and I wonder— 
did little Miss Emily know? 

THE Enp 


out there in the hall, and she 


the captains of Industry. 








The past was | 





This is the day of “captains.” The times 
call for captains in all lines of endeavor, 


military and industrial. Behind the cap- 
tains in the Army and Navy must stand 
In war and in 
peace our national security is a question of 
factories and food. The best food for men 
and women who plan and direct great 
enterprises 1s 


“Shredded Wheat 


Bi e 

iscult 

a food that contains the greatest amount of strength- 
giving, body-building material with the least tax upon 
the digestion. In these times of food shortage and the 
high cost of living, don’t be satisfied with anything 
short of the whole wheat—and be sure it is Shredded 
Wheat—which is the whole wheat in a digestible 
form. Two or three of these Biscuits with milk make 
a nourishing, satisfying meal. Delicious with berries, 
sliced bananas, or other fruits. 


Made only by 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
ca SE NRE le he LTA A ee SAAR ENE MRE: aE. 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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(Continued from page 88) Mak 
thick 
teaspoonful of cinnamon. With the whiteso ing 1 
the eggs, make a meringue for the top of the medi 
pudding and flavor it appropriately. Some hot, 
times I place a few halved marshmallows on the | 
the chocolate or caramel pudding and then turn! 
brown in the oven. . There is almosi no end cook 
to the variations one may obtain with this table 
bread-pudding foundation. a tes 
This brings me to another often abused bit of 
of cookery—the meringue. Most persons fail jp mea! 
manufacturing this delicate addition to a pie or cress 
a pudding for one or all of three reasons; they form 
do not beat the egg-whites stiff enough; they littl 
add an insufficient quantity of sugar; or they pare 
bake the meringue in too hot an oven. A per. will 
fect meringue is not a difficult thing to attain, 
Beat the egg-whites to a stiff dry froth; they 
should be so light that the dish may be turned 
up side down without fear of spilling them. 
Then two tablespoonfuls of granulated sugar 
for each egg-white are added, and the mixture 
again beaten until it will hold its shape when 
the egg-beater is lifted from it. Now add an 
additional tablespoonful of sugar for each egg- 
white and beat very lightly. Flavor the me. 
“ ringue with one-half teaspoonful of vanilla and 
. - * Vis. spread neatly over your pudding or pie. 
| New bathroom fixtures The baking or browning of the meringue is 
° quite as important as its mixing. It should be 
worth knowing about ae placed in a very moderate oven and allowed to 
Sa brown slowly. It should not begin to color for 
: — | five minutes and should remain in the oven 
| from eight to ten minutes. When it is finished, 
it will be light and delicate and will hold its 
shape a week without becoming dewy or tough, 
or even shrinking. The top will be crisp asa 
sugar plum, and the inner portion creamy and 
A. Lavatory. Vitreous China or Solid Por- D. Dental Lavatory. A vitreous China delicious. Cocoa or melted chocolate may be 
celain, with wall brackets of the same fixture of appropriate shape and height. added if desired; lemon-juice or grated coco- 
materials. Supplies mixed water to the nozzle and cold nut, used with discretion, also make delectable 
additions to meringue. 


heer et_d Ae 


ACH fixture in its own way reflects the best current 
thought on modern bathroom comfort and sanitation. 


B. Bath. Light Weight Solid Porcelain, water to the flushing rim at the same time 
equipped with Thermostatic valve which 
controls both temperature and flow. E. Scales. Platform counter-sunk in floor. 


Weighing mechanism concealed in wall. 
Dial face flush with tiling 





Plain, Every-day Hash 
ASH is another dish whose appearance is, as 
a general thing, welcomed witha wail. And 
: : yet well-made hash is a very appetizing and 
valve concesied ta Soor. | nutritious dish, as well as an economical one. 
. : : > : - 3ut in its c Ositio > cook must exercise 
Prospective builders will find it an advantage to visit our show | — ae Bias. ng nig hether Ml 
rooms below—accompanied by the architect or plumber. Or, cold steal, left-over roast, eye ee" the 
Ze " S : z f ee ends of chops, must be freed from all bits of 
write for Mott’s _138- Page “ Bathroom Book” giving full skin, tate. pod gristle. It must be chopped 
descriptions and prices of modern equipment, and showing floor very fine, but not forced through a food- 
I f 22 lel batl ‘led for chopper, because that will have a tendency to 
plans of 22 model bathrooms, mailed for 4c. make a paste of the meat, while each piece, 
small though it is, should be distinct and sep- 
1 . om arate. Chop the meat, using a bowl and knife 
THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, I'r ENTON, N. a and cutting it as fine as koe gece then add an 
New York, Fifth Avenue and Seventeenth Street equal amount of boiled potatoes also finely 
cia Se ane RET, poe chopped, a slice of onion, if you like the flavor, 
Pittsburgh Seattle — + Toledo ar Mistamepetle kaa or half a om i pa freed from all seeds, and 
tChicago Cleveland Portland, Ore. {New Orleans +Montreal, Can a tablespooniul of catchup or Worcestershire. 
Atianta Dallas _ t Washington, D. C. Denver San Antonio Mix the meat and potatoes together thor- 
Los Angeles Detroit t Showrooms equipped with model bathrooms oughly and sprinkle well with salt, pepper, and 
2 ; : : « » | paprika. Melt a heaping tablespoonful of but- 
a ie ee ee eA ee re ee? | ter in a heavy frying-pan and turn the meat 
mixture into it. If very dry moisten with 4 
very little stock or milk. Stir frequently till 
the hash is heated through, then pat down 
closely, and draw the frying-pan to a cool place 
ee ———————————;—_——————————————— on the range. Let the mixture cook very 


a 
i Bassinet—Crib—Play-Pen slowly, till it becomes a golden brown on the 


Sica tells a , eg ay , , under side, then slip a knife or pancake-turner 
zive baby every chance oO aevelop hea anc lappiness rom > . ¢ ae y y “ 2 | 

birth to 4 or 5 years. Provide for him joyful play and rest—the under it, and fold as you would an omelet. 
fresh air and sunshine without constant watching by mother. | Slip onto a hot platter, and garnish with water- 


The K K Crib, Bassinet, [} | cress or parsley, and small cucumber pickles 
Economical IDDIE- OOP Play-Pen } cut in halves lengthwise. Serve with tartare 
for cost of a crib alone | sauce or catchup. 

Faithful guardian of baby's health and Saves mother's strengtl, footsteps and Meat cake or Hamburg steak is still another 
safety asleep or play, indoors or out. worry. Doctors, nurses, Good House- a is ° BEG : - { t 
Repay, HE ese ee from keeping and over 10,000 mothers endorse frequently served dish that is seldom found a 

animals, dirt, drafts, and harmful it. Rust proof screened sides; noiseless; F ite 2c The re 7 v sele for 
playthings. Soft, warm, sanitary wheels anywhere. Folds to a lose ff its be st. rhe proper cut of meat to se I ct lor a 


place to sleep and nap. mattress and springs. t Hamburg steak is the flank. It should always 
4 Get FREE Folder and Our 10- Day Trial Offer # | be emer’ with a little suet, say three ounces to 
E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO., 3 Ambrose St., Rochester, N. Y. ] | @ pound and a half of meat. The butcher will 


Lea-Trimble Mfg. Co., Toronto, Canada attend to the chopping for you, if you \ ill in- 


} A - ch 
cansantav raat: courvata inter erase eeeere eaertteiecausenustetssgeeisvamarteretrnrseeate3 struct him carefully as to the cut you wisi 


C. Water Closet. Quiet action, yet flushes 
thoroughly. Flush operated by a push-button 
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and the proper proportion of suet to be added. 
When you are ready to cook your meat, mix it 
well, so that the suet is well distributed, add 
‘ust a suspicion of grated onion. a teaspoonful 
of salt, and one-fourth teaspoonful of pepper. 
Make into a flat cake about an inch and a half 
thick, patting it together compactly, but add- 
ing no flour, egg, bread-crums, or any other 
medium to “bind”? it. Heat the broiler very 
hot, grease it well with suet or butter, and broil 
the Hamburg as you would any other steak, 
turning it once or twice so that both sides are 
cooked sufficiently. Heat a platter and place a 
tablespoonful of butter rubbed to a paste with 
a teaspoonful of lemon-juice and a teaspoonful 
of chopped parsley on it. Then arrange the 
meat on the platter, and garnish with parsley, 
cress, or tiny button radishes cut in fanciful 
forms. Sprinkle with pepper and salt, also a 
little paprika, serve with a dish of potatoes pre- 
ared as | have described them above, and you 
will know what a very good dinner the once 
despised meat cake may furnish. 

Baked custards are often ruined because 
they are carelessly cooked.- The following 
method of making these dainty little desserts 
is very easy and guarantees excellent results. 
Scald the milk (two cupfuls will make half a 
dozen individual custards) and add to it half a 
cupful of sugar. Then beat two eggs toa light 
froth with a teaspoonful of corn-starch. When 
the eggs are ready and the milk scalding hot, 

ur it over them, stirring until the corn- 
starch is thoroughly incorporated. Then 
flavor the liquid and pour it into small buttered 
cups or ramekins. Place these in a dripping- 


Tested Uses for 


(Concluded 


When combined with smoked halibut or salmon 
an improved and entirely new flavor is given 
to both. This combination is especially good 
for fish-cakes, croquets, or fish hash. Finnan- 
haddie, kippered herring, and Yarmouth bloat- 
ers are all delicious for supper when toasted 
and served with lemon and creamed potatoes. 

In selecting vegetables for summer use do not 
forget the staples. In many places August is a 
dificult month in which to secure fresh vege- 
tables; so be assured that you have a generous 
allowance of canned tomatoes, corn, beans, as- 
paragus, beets, and spinach. An occasional tin 
of artichokes, mushrooms, okra, and pimiento 
will be useful in helping to vary summer meals. 

But if it is difficult to obtain vegetables at 
the average vacation place, it is no less difficult 
to find fraifs in variety and plenty at reason- 
able prices. Bring with you apricots, peaches, 
pears, plums, and pineapples. These will sup- 
plement the small fruits that the local markets 
will probably provide. 

It is not often necessary to coax the vacation 
appetite with savories and hors-d’eunovre, but at 
the same time a carefully selected assortment of 
flavored sandwich pastes, sardines, and so on, 
will not come amiss for a picnic meal. Smoked 
sardines and the tiny Norwegian sardines are 
both new and good. Deviled meats make the 
best of sandwich pastes. An occasional tin of 
entrée, such as the new chicken 4 la king, 
deviled crab-flake, and minced clams, is also 
excellent, because all ready to be heated. 

The following tested recipes will prove espe- 
cially appetizing: 


Perfection Codfish Balls 


I cupful shredded codfish 1 tablespoonful butter 
2cupfuls mashed pota- 4%teaspoonful curry- 
_ toes powder 

/s teaspoonful paprika I teaspoonful minced 


onion 
Scald and drain the codfish and add to the 
mashed potatoes and butter. Season. with 
curry-powder, paprika, and minced onion. 
Make in balls or croquets, roll in slightly 
beaten egg mixed with water (use two table- 
spooniuls to each egg), then in fine bread- 


ctums; place in refrigerator till morning if 
Possible. Fry quickly in hot deep fat. These 


may be rolled in flour instead of egg and crums 
and then fried. 





pan half-filled with cold water and bake the 
custards in the pan of water in a moderate 
oven until they are set. To determine when 
this point is reached, slip a knife through the 
center of the custards; if it comes out clean, | 
they are ready to be taken from the oven. | 
Chill in the cups, and when ready to serve turn 
them out onto siall plates covered with lace- | 
paper doilies. Made in this way, they are | 
always firm, delicate, creamy. Top them with | 
whipped cream or a candied cherry if desired. | 
Try sweetening them, for variation, with half a 
cupful of heavy maple-sirup instead of the 
sugar. This produces a very delicious flavor. 

I would not feel that I had fulfilled my mis- 
sion if I failed in this homily to include a few 
remarks on that much slandered article, 
stewed prunes. My recipe for cooking prunes 
has been named by my friends ‘Stewed Prunes 
de Luxe.’”’ This is the method by which they 
are cooked: 

Thoroughly wash the prunes through sev- 
eral waters. Soak in fresh water for several 
hours, then put on the fire to cook in the water 
in which they were soaked, and simmer till 
tender, but not broken. Drain the water from 
the prunes, and place them in a dish. Return 
the water to the fire with a bit of lemon-peel, 
and one-fourth as much sugar as water. Sim- 
mer for fifteen minutes, then remove the peel, 
add a teaspoonful of orange- or lemon-juice, and 
pour over the prunes. Cover them when cool. 
For variety add_a little vinegar to the sirup, also 
several pieces of stick cinnamon and a few 
cloves. Cook till the sirup has slightly thick- 
ened and strain over the prunes. 


Approved Foods 


from page 86) 
Stuffed Artichokes 

6 tinned artichokes 2 tablespoonfuls olive-oil 

1 clove garlic 1 cupful grated stale bread- 
1; teaspoonful salt crums 
1g teaspoonful paprika 14 cupful grated cheese 

Press the leaves loose from the heart, so they 
will stand apart, but do not break them off. 
Mash the salt and garlic together in a bowl, 
and pour over the olive-oil. Mix together in 
crums and cheese, and “stuff” between the 
artichoke-leaves. Pour the oil and _ garlic 
dressing over the artichokes. Set in a warm 
oven just long enough to melt the cheese. 





Salmon Cutlets 

¥g teaspoonful pepper 
cupfuls medium-thick 
white sauce 

I cupful canned peas 


1 pound canned sa!mon 
2 cupfuls mashed potatoes 2 
2 eggs 

14 teaspoonfuls salt 


Remove bones and skin from salmon and | 
Add _ potatoes, | 


mash the flesh with a fork. 
salt; pepper, and one egg well-beaten. Mix 
thoroughly and form into cutlets. Roll in fine, 
dry bread-crums and then in the other egg 
slightly beaten and mixed with a fourth-cupful 
of water. 


seconds. Drain and serve on a platter with 
the peas,, which have been heated in the sauce. 


Tuna Fish in Ramekins 
Parmesan cheese 
16 cupful cream 
4 eggs Juice 1 lemon 
3 tablespoonfuls butter 14 teaspoonful salt 
14 teaspoonful pepper 

Hard cook two of the eggs; remove the 
yolks and cream with the butter till smooth. 
Then add in the following order the lemon- 
juice, salt, pepper, fish, chopped egg-white, 
cream, and two beaten eggs. Mix well and 
turn into buttered ramekins. Cover with Par- 
mesan cheese and bake till brown. 


2 cupfuls flaked cooked 
tuna fish 


Crab-Meat and Tuna au Gratin 
I cancrab meat or shrimp 2 tablespoonfuls butter 
I small can tuna 14 cupfuls white sauce 
14 cupful Parmesan cheese 

Cover bottom of a buttered baking-dish 
with white sauce, add layer of crab-meat, 
cover with white sauce, then a layer of tuna, 
and continue alternating layers until casserole 
is filled, cover with cheese, sprinkle with butter, 
and bake until the cheese has browned nicely. 


Roll in crums again and fry in deep | 
fat hot enough to brown a bit of bread in forty | 
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An Altractive Summer-and-Winier Porch at 
Short Hills, N. J., furnished by Leavens 





A wide range of styles and your own 
custom finish give unlimited latitude for 
the exercise of individual taste. 


LEAVENS FURNITURE 








Is unique in this respect—that you have 
a manufacturer’s unlimited stock to select 
from either in Modern, Cottage, Colonial 
or other pleasing designs, and in addition, 
if you so desire, you can exercise your own 
individual taste and judgment in the selec- 
tion of finish to harmonize with surround- 
ing interiors. This combination of service 
is productive of the greatest satisfaction to 
the purchaser. 

Appropriate and pleasing designs for the 
entire home furnishing. 

Shipments carefully made. Send for 
package No. 3, containing over 200 illus- 
trations and Color Chart. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers 
32 Canal Street Boston, Mass. 



























those highly polished 
surfaces that show 
finger marksso plain- 
ly. The Victrola, 
Piano, Dining “ae 
Table, White 
Enamel, Hard- 
wood Floors, any 
Varnished Sur- 
face. The more 
| service it gives 
| the more need for 
| 
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9Polish 
Simply dampen a piece of cheese cloth, wring. out 
the excess water, add a little O-Cedar Polish to 
the cloth, then go over all the varnished surface. 
Finish with a dry cloth. All the dust and the 
imperceptible particles that injure varnish are re- 
| moved without the semblance of the slightest scratch. 










A perfectly smooth, clear, glossy surface is 
| the result that improves with each cleaning. 


25c¢ to $3.00 







At All Dealers. 


Channell Chemical Co. 
CHICAGO 







TORONTO LONDON 












FREE “Mater Modes" with over. 
500 illustrations. Write for it 
today to Dept. G-12, Lane Bryant, origina- 


© tor, patentee and largest maker in the 
4 B world of Dresses, Coats, Suits, Skirts,‘ 
~ 



























York fashions, but so adapted as to success= 

No additional ex- 
ically adjust and fit 
Best 





a 4 Underwear, Brassieres, Corsets for 
j \\Veely\\ > 
ae AWE 22% 
Ur oh Portraying every detail of the prevailing New 
{ 









fully conceal condition. 










pense, as they autom 
when figure is again normal. 
materials and workmanship.at 
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anufacturers’ Prices 

] C130592— Maternity dress of finest quality 
| percale. Deep yoke back and front with ful- 
| ness falling from yoke in deep side plaits. 






















Broad belt holds graceful! fulness. Very youth- 

ful and stylish model. Pink, Copen- $1 95 

hagen Blue, Natural. 34 to 44 bust . 
Give color and bust measure. 


We prepay all charges, guarantee 
satisfaction or refund money. 


Lane Bryant, Sth Ave. at 38th St., N.Y. 
















































Tes the Heart of the 
Household.” 


-" LET THE 


“HOLYOKE’”’ 


Help Reduce the 
‘High Cost of Living’’ 
Install a Kerosene Water 
Heater and begin at once to 
save on your fuel bill. Kero- 
sene, the ideal fuel — low 
priced—safe—easy to 
handle and everywhere 
available. 
Why not have the 
hot watcr conveniences 
of the city in the country and subur- 
ban districts and yet have them at 
a less cxpense? 
" Learn more about this Wonderful 
Heater which is serving thousands daily. 
NOTE — This heater may be connected to the reeular rance 


without interfering with the range connections—it not leing nece:sa 
to install a special storage tank. 


Ask your plumber—Progressive Plumbers install 
and recommend it—or write us jor literature 


HOLYOKE HEATER COMPANY 


Holyoke, Massachusetts = 
CUUUTPPE UOT ECEU CPOE CO ees 


TUDEUPU PERT EEE EE 


VOPeUPDdd een 
CUTE 


SPUUUTUETUT EU TEET EEE 


REASONS FOR 
BUYING 


wy* 


alt PROMS ei. ee 


PRM see NE. 


DURABLE. Witt’s Can and Pail are 
made of heavy, deeply corrugated, gal- 
vanized steel—rust-proof and dent-proof. 
They outlast two ordinary cans. 
SANITARY. Witt’s lid fits air-tight and 
stays tight. Living pests can’t get in; 
dead odors can’t get out. 
NEVER UNSIGHTLY. Witt’s Can and 
Pail stay as clean and unnoticed as the 
rain spouts on your house. 

Buy Witt’s and save money. Write for book- 

let and name of your nearest Witt dealer. 


THE WITT CORNICE Co. 
Dept. C-2 Cincinnati, O. 
Look for the Yellow Labed 


BERTHE MAY’S CORSET FOR 


MATERNITY 


Comfort, abdominal support. Protects mother 
and child. Dress as usual. Normal appea ance. 
Write for Booklet No. 7, free in plain, sealed envelope. 
Mail orders full satisfaction. Fine for stout women 
and invalids. Berthe May. 10 East 46th St.. New York 


FRIEDA HEMPEL 


CREPE de CHINE 


(All Silk—Washable) 
3% in. wide-$1.50a yd. We Pay Parcel Post 
Colors: White, Flesh, Navy Blue, Black 
BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY | 
Order now—or write for samples, specifying color. Money re‘urned if 
unsatisfactory. Send remittance with order. 
International Silk Company, 95J Madison Ave., N.Y. 
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Their 


Homes 


(Continued from page 49) 


for the train that was to part them. Such 
manly little lads in their short jackets, long 
trousers, and shining white collars; so glad 
to be with their parents; so sweetly intimate 
in their talk. Then the train: their hands 
given to their father, their kisses to 
their mother, the younger one running back 
with flushed face for another embrace, 
the train moving off, leaving the straight 
little figures on the platform smiling shyly, 
eagerly. 

A few weeks ago I opened the garden-gate 
and walked slowly up the path. The dining- 
room blinds were open. I saw the mother at 
the: head of the table. She was dressed in 
black. The elder daughter was putting on the 
supper of bread and milk. She moved slowly; 
perhaps she was tired after her work in a mu- 
nition factory, perhaps she was trying to follow 
with her heart her husband to whom she had 
been married only five days when he had had 
to go back to the front. Servants were gone 
and money. The gallant father had fallen at 
Gallipoli. Two tablets in the village church 
told of the death of the manly boys to whom 
so much love and care had been given. The 
woman in black at the head of the table smiled 
at her daughters. I had not the courage to goin 
then. Such a broken home! 


The Common Bond of Misfortune 


ND yet those from whom so much has been 

taken still find something to give to those 
who have less. In February I visited the pdtis- 
serie of Marie Monet in the Marne country. 
Marie’s husband and brothers had been killed; 
alone she was taking care of her two children 
and her crippled father. She had given to sol- 
diers and to refugees all save the barest neces- 
sities. I saw the little family at supper, the crip- 
pled grandfather in the chair nearest the stove, 
where he could easily reach the soup. The 
next night I found Marie’s family increased by 
a cousin and three children whom the Ger- 
mans had released from northern France. It 
touched the heart to see Marie putting extra 
plates on the table, already too small; to see 
her tenderness to the little tubercular refugees, 
to watch her little daughter offering a prized 
doll to'the youngest visitor. Marie had slept 
in her clothes the night before, giving her 
blankets to her cousin; she had smilingly 
concealed her hardship. What a warm flame 
of home was there! What loving hospitality! 
And all over France such fortuitous groups 
spring up and are as carefully fostered as if 
they were to last forever. 

I was in scores of such tragic homes in France 
and England, and deeply as I felt then the 
change that had come to them, I felt it more 
when I had returned to America where all is 
normal, where the middle classes are the best 
fed and best dressed in the world, where I saw 
laughing children and men in civilian clothes, 
where only an occasional woman wore black, 
where wives could go to their windows at a 
certain hour and know that presently the man 
of all men would come walking down the street. 
How safe our homes are, in contrast with the 
robbed and depleted homes across seas—safe, 
but not yet ready for war! 

What has happened to the French and Eng- 
lish women can be put in a few sentences: 
men have gone, money has diminished, com- 
fort and security are vanished; and this has 
happened to all the homes in France and to 
nearly all in England. The consequence is 
that no home is as it was. Everything that 
was most precious is lost. The only gain is that 
a number of people who never before did any- 
thing useful are now working. Further, what 
a woman still has she prizes. There is in Eng- 
land and France an intense appreciation for 
things in the home that were once taken for 
granted; whatever home-life is left is raised to 
the nth power in meaning. It shines by con- 
trast with the lot of people who have nothing 
left. 


How briefly the loss in home-lifi 
told, and yet what poignant con 
lie behind the words! I felt it firs 
went to a certain cathedral town. 
outskirts I drove to a great count 
The windows in the wings were s 
The place had an unkempt look; the old 
story: men gone to the war; the strong girls 
working in munitions; the cars given up; a 
large part of the income requisitione:| in war 
taxes; another large part for chariti From 
this house I went to many others in that 
cathedral town, and there was not one that 
contained a man of war age, and thicre was 
scarcely one that did not contain a woman jn 
mourning. In every house, too, was a sense 
of strain and unrest. So far as they can, the 
English go through their habitual motions, but 
the old sense of inevitableness is departed. 
No plan is made definitely; it can but be pro- 
visional. 

Englishwomen are inclined not to talk in 
detail of how this war has shattered their 
homes, but one friend, still unwidowed, spoke 
to me freely. “It’s like a heavy dream,” she 
said. ‘We had a comfortable income, one 
son happily married, our daughter in college, 
our other four boys doing well in school. 
Then, as if between two breaths, my husband 
and son were sent to the front, and I am work- 
ing hard with my hands as I never did before, 
yet not hard enough but that I find myself 
listening for a boy with a telegram—” 

She caught her breath in a sob, and then 
resolutely changed the talk: “It is hard 
enough for women who have never used their 
brains very much to reduce expenses con- 
stantly. It’s harder still to develop the 
strength to do unaccustomed manual labor, 
for we not only have to work harder in our 
homes, but we must help the nation outside 
our homes. If only we don’t overdo it!” 

We talked for a moment of England’s 
blunder in allowing a seven-day working week, 
night work, and overtime for women in the 
munition plants. Then I asked what she con- 
sidered the most difficult problem of a woman 
in wartime. 


The Plight of the Fatherless 

NTO the enforced calm of her face flashed a 

sudden distress. ‘“‘Oh,”’ she said, with clasped 
hands, “bringing up one’s sons without their 
father’s help! The worst loss to oneself is 
companionship, but one feels more the loss to 
the children! You have no idea how keenly 
this comes home to middle-class women. 
Women of the laboring classes are not likely 
to feel it so much, for they, like their American 
sisters, have always had a kind of masculine 
independence. They have gained a man’s way 
of looking at things. But people of my sort 
have not. My sons come to me for advice on 
subjects upon which I know I am not com- 
petent to give it. Or else, what is worse, they 
fail to discuss certain matters with me because 
they think I can not help them, and they 
blunder on alone. Either way it is bad for 
them. There is a certain masculine force 
gone out of the world that these growing 
boys need to rely on and that they feel the 
lack of.” 

Almost the same thing my humble friend 
Jeanne said; she keeps a tobacco-shop in 4 
little French town close to that bitter line 
which separates occupied France from unoc- 
cupied France—gentle enough terms, these: 
occupied and unoccupied. Jeanne’s husband 
died of a wound received the first week of the 
war. 

“Ah, madame,” she said, “let no one think 
it is only our men and money and happiness 
that have gone! Ah, no. The authority, the 
law that guides the family has gone. My little 
Jean feels that with his father dead and his 
brothers away and me doing a man’s work 
alone he is free from all need of obedience. 
Me? I have no heart to plan. No family in 
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France can go on living as a family till France 
js victorious.” i 

Jn no country can the separation allowance 
make up the deficit in family life caused by the 
absence of the father. It is becoming evident 
that child delinquency has very definitely in- 
creased in the warring countries. The women 
have an enormous amount of unwonted work 
to do, and are often forced to be away from 





home all or part of the day; there is a certain 
lack of discipline due to the confusion of chang- 
ing conditions; the air is full of tensity and 
excitement; there is a lowering of the bars 
when the soldiers come home on leave. There 
is also, among some civilians, a certain force 
of hatred-—and hatred and bitterness are dis- 
integrating and are detrimental to impres- 
sonable children. 

The fabric of our American homes, with 
their wholesome monotony, cheerful leisure, 
energized affection, unbroken safety, rests on 
the homes of our Allies, ruined, desecrated, 
darkened, burdened. To them changes came 
by unavoidable compulsion. Our task is 
novel: to change our way of life from a peace 
basis to a war basis under the compulsion of 
an intelligent sympathy. Over there people 
are bearing burdens that we can lighten if we 
are wise and strong as well as merely pitiful. 
To care deeply for what they have undergone 
should better teach us to reduce our expendi- 
tures than all the advice we hear on our 
patriotic duty of avoiding waste. 

To put our homes on a war basis means di- 
vesting them of accustomed comforts; it 
means being satisfied with a meal if it is 
nourishing enough to keep us in health. It 
means spending nothing to keep up appear- 
ances. Most American families can be warmly 
and decently clad for a year on the garments 
actually in hand. Unnecessary clothes should 
be a badge of shame while Jeanne and Marie 
have not clothing enough for their babies, and 
while Pierre and Georges go sockless into the 
trenches. Old-fashioned clothes should be a 





badge of honor while our Allies and while 
people of our own nation are in want. 


Labore Comes Into Its Own 


ABOR! How the war has crammed the 

word with tragic significance, restored to 
it its ancient vitality and honor! Any able- 
bodied woman who employs a servant in her 
home now is not yet down to the realities; 
she is an unconscious slacker. To use for 
comforts, elegance, or elaboration of service 
one ounce of that human energy which is now 
of supreme importance to the fate of civiliza- 
tion, to consume one hour of sacred labor that 
we can avoid, is a sin against human nature. 








our industrial life, disorder trade, keep people 
out of employment, though at first no great 
shift in labor can be made without some hard- 
ship. Despite this, we must economize; and 
when we spend what we have saved, we should 
spend it for those who are in need here and 
abroad. 

When shall we be satisfied withaday? When 
at night we are as tired as a healthy human be- 
ing can be and recuperate in eight hours of sleep; 
when every hour has been spent on the absolutely 
necessary task of preserving life; when not a mo- 
ment has been spent in self-gratification or on 
non-essentials, or on any superstructure above 
food, clothing, and shelter. When we have used 
our time economically, not only as savers and as 
workers, but as sole guides to our children; when 
our men have gone into camps and perhaps to 


Nor will these economies ultimately derange | 








France; when we are mothers, and so far as we 
can be, fathers, too, not only to our own children, 
but to all the needy children of our country. They 
are at our knees, like our own, and in them the 
nation must live. 

The war in Europe has shown the immense 
unused powers of women. We can mobilize 
our own great fund, use it to help heal those 
who bear in their souls and homes the awful 
penalties of war, use it to make the most of 
our own homes and to prepare against whatever 
evil may befall us. All this we can do by the 
logic of the heart. 
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The star indicates the 
location of the KOHLER fer- 
manent trade-mark in Saini blue 


A Permanent 
Investment 


When you buy plumbing 
ware for bath rooms and kitchen you 
expect to retain its attractiveness as 
long as your house stands—and it should. 


OHLER WARE 


always of one quality—the highest 


-. If you are building or planning to build or re- 
model, insure your permanent satisfaction by 


selecting KOHLER Bath Tubs, Lavatories, 
and Sinks. Your architect and builder 
know the merits of KOHLER products. 


Address G-8 
KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wis. 


Founded 1873 
Boston New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Atlanta Detroit Indianapolis Chicago 
St. Paul St. Louis Houston 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
Seattle London 















































































ngles in America 


—dquality that the open market does not afford 

preserved with creosote and earth pigm-nt 
stains in lasting colors that do not wash out or 
fade in streaks. They cost less than “staining 
on the job.” 


‘CREO-DIPT 


STAINED SHINGLES 
17 Grades 16,18,24-inch 30 Colors 
There ar many possible combinations of 
browns, greens and grays for roofs and side 
walls 
Write for sample colors on wood 
and Book of **‘CREO-DIPT" Houses. 


CREO-DIPT CO., Inc. 
STANDARD STAINED SHINGLE COMPANY 
1064 Oliver St., No. Tonawanda, N. Y- 
Factory in Chicago for West 
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Three houses in Watertown, N.Y. Architect—Albert, 
M. Skinn r, Watertown, N.Y. 24 in. “*€ REO-DIPT 
Stained Shingles in Silver Gray used on side walls 
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The Sweetest Thing 


in the ¥ orld 


About the sweetest thing in the world 
is a baby just after he is bathed and 
powdered. Especially if he’s your 
own baby!! 


The powdering (generally with Men- 
nen’s Borated Talcum) is as much a 
part of the bath as the bath itself. And 
it’s mainly the powder that soothes his 
frets and makes baby so sweet and 
cheerful. 


Think what it must have been to be 
a baby before the days of Mennen’s 
(the first Borated Talcum). 


In the last few years, mothers have 
been learning that what helped make 
baby sweet and content—helped when 
baby got older. 


And nowadays many a belle with 


MENNSNS 


* BORAT SD TE€LCUM 


laughing eyes and an atmosphere of 
cheery freshness owes much of both to 
generous use of Mennen’s. 


To meet these more generous and 
more general uses—we are making the 
sifter top cans even larger and more 
generous. 


Put a tin in every bathroom and 
every bedroom in your house. 


Say nothing,—and note the cheerful 
effect on the family’s disposition! 


Out of the hundreds of -brands of 
Talcum Powder—two or three may be 
as good as Mennen’s. But it is easy 
to be sure. 


Ask by name for Mennen’s Borated 
Talcum. 


Wikbiaw- Gerhard Mew 


Now in the new large-size economical can 


with the 








Cakes for Midsummer 


(Continued from page 80) 


have been toasted to a delicate brown, are 
scattered over the top and sides, and the cake 
is quickly transformed from an Italian sweet 
to a Japanese Cake as dainty as it is celicioys 

The beauty of the Genoese Cake is that jt 
may very easily be split or cut; it does not 
crumble nor become brittle no matter how 
thick or how thin it has been made. 

Butter Sponge Cake is something of ap 
anomaly, it is true, but it is so good, that 
I hope I may be forgiven for inventing a cake 
which may be regarded by conventional cooks 
as a culinary faux pas. Many persons do not 
care for sponge cake as it is usually made, 
and to them I dedicate, especially, my butter 
sponge. The method of putting it together is 
as follows: Beat three eggs without separating 
the yolks and whites till light and foamy. Add 
one cupful of granulated sugar and continue 
beating until thick, then add four tablespoon. 
fuls of cold water and beat again. Sift to. 
gether one cupful of pastry flour and one tea- 
spoonful of baking-powder; also one-fourth 
teaspoonful of salt. Add the flour to the cake, 
and beat the batter vigorously. Lastly pour 
in one-fourth of a cupful of melted butter. 
Bake about forty minutes in a well greased 
and lined pan, if the cake is baked in a loaf; 
if in layers or patty-pans, twenty minutes 
will suffice. The oven must be moderate. 

As a layer-cake, filled with old-time lemon 
honey, this butter sponge cake leaves very 
little to be desired. The honey is a simple 
sweet, and very good for many purposes. It 
requires a cupful of granulated sugar, two: 
tablespoonfuls of butter, the grated rind and 
juice of a lemon, and one well-beaten egg. 
These ingredients, cooked together over hot 
water until clear and thick, will result in a 
a most fragrant, delicate honey. It may be 
made in larger quantities and stored in jelly 
glasses until required. 


An Almond Wedding-Cake 


ALMOND Cake is fine enough for a wedding- 
cake and will keep very well. Beat halfa 


larch TALCUMS—all 
1 original borated formula that has never 
been bettered—include a variety to satisfy 
every need; Borated, Violet, Sen Yang with 
a delicate Oriental perfume; Flesh Tint and 
Cream Tint, each charmingly perfumed; and 
the new Talcum for Men, a boon after shav- 
ing, with a neutral color that leaves the face 
free from the pallor of a pure white powder. 
Send 5 cents for a trial can of any one brand, 
or 25 cents for any five. 


QERHARD MENNEN CHEMICAL Co. 


Laboratories 
328 Orange Street, Newark, New Jersey 
Canadian Factory, Montreal, Quebec 
Sales Agents for Canada: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont, 


cupful of butter to a cream and add one and 
a half cupfuls of sugar. Whip to a cream, 
then pour in three-fourths of a cupful of milk, 
alternately with two cupfuls of pastry flour 
sifted with two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. 
Finally fold in the whites of four eggs beaten 
to astiff dry froth, flavor with almond, and pour 
into a buttered and paper-lined tube. Sprinkle 
the top thickly with blanched and’ shredded 
almonds. Bake in a moderate oven for fiity-five 
minutes. Ice with almond-flavored icing. 


TRADE MARK 


MENNENS 


The Secret of Successful Meringues 
ERINGUES, or kisses as they are usually 
AVE called, are the despair of many a house- 
keeper who finds no difficulty in making other 
things far more complicated and difficult. There 
are only two things to remember when making 
these ethereal confections. The first is that 
only by vigorous and constant beating can 
the sweets be made successfully. The second, 
that the oven must be even less than moderate; 
it must be slow, distinctly slow, merely warm 
enough to dry the little sugar cakes, not to 
bake them in the accepted meaning of the 
word. Beat the whites of two eggs until the 
bowl may be turned over without danger 0 
their slipping from it. Then add one-fourth 
of a cupful of granulated sugar and beat again 
until the mixture will hold its shape when the 
beater is lifted from it. Now add gradually 
one-half cupful of sugar and whip lightly 
Flavor to taste, and drop from the end of 4 
i spoon on a piece of paper that has. been 
like Soullion, Vegetone mabe 3.) STAG ; : al placed on a wet board. Put the board into a 
Geiehetully, Dalatable. nourishing : = | cool oven and leave the meringues to theif 
— ee ee fate for twenty minutes. Then open the oven 
Vesetone, le the waveler's door and leave them again for twenty minutes. 
When removing them from the paper, dampen 
the under side if the meringues seem in lined 


camper's and motorist’s friend. 
By Mail—4 Cubes—10c 

to stick. Lift carefully and scoop out the 

moist centers. 


BORATED 
TALIM POWDER 





Are you grateful 


for that auto ride, kind act, 
gift or favor your friend gave 
you? If so, send them a 
Chase “Thank You” card. 
For Sale Everywhere or Direct. . 
Send for Catalog 268 | 
ERNEST DUDLEY CHASE 3 
251 Causeway Street Boston, Mass. 


Soups, Sauces, Gravies , 

Made Doubly Delicious With ey 
Indifferent appetites tax the art of the cook | 
in summertime. Vegetone used as a sea- Me ‘ | 


soner adds a zest to food that will 


Real hand-made garments. Designed and hand-sewed 

by French needlework artistes. Every article a work 

of art—dainty and exquisite, Made of the finest ma 

terials. Like imported garmente, but at domestic 

prices. Onrequest will show baby caps, coats, skirts, 

tresses, slips, layettes, etc. Sizes, Infants to 3 years. To 

see these garments is to appreciate their beauty and value. 

Get something different for YOUR baby. Sent on approval, Write for 


H Pdeautiful catalog — CONWAY'S, 1023 Soniat Street, New Orleans, Louisiana 
$2>9>>>>9>>9>>>22>>9DP>.D9PID>d7D92 >DIIP7IDPIPDD DPD 


Send 10c. for a big 
19e, worth of Pins 
and a dainty Pin- 
Tray as well. 
OAKVILLE CO. 
WATERBURY, CONN, 


oa 


In writing, please give name of your dealer 


Bishop-Gifford Co., Inc | 
Baldwin, L. I. New York 
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The other simple 
have at my finger’s ends when emergency 
arises is a Never-Fail Chocolate Cake. It 
might also be termed Lightning Cake, it is 
so quickly made. Melt together one and a} 
half squares of chocolate and three table-| 
spoonfuls of butter. Place these in a bowl| 
and add a cupful of sugar, half a cupful of 
milk, and a cupful of pastry flour sifted with| 
two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. Break 
two eggs into the mixture, then add a teaspoon- 
ful of vanilla. Do not stir the mixture until 


shells may ke filled with whipped 
cream or ice-cream or crushed fruit and 
put together in pairs. They are very at- 
attractive when served with whipped cream 
and garnished with any ripe berries av ailable. 
Pink, green, chocolate, or coffee meringues 
are made by tinting the uncooked mixture 
to the desired extent. 

The first of these two cakes, the recipes for 
which follow, I have named my Every-Day 
Cake, as it is so practical and so quickly and 
assembled that cake lovers 


These 


inexpensively t | 
should be able to have it every day in the all the ingredients are added, then beat 
week. Cream two tablespoonfuls of butter vigorously with a large egg-beater. Bake in a| 


loaf or in layers. This cake is delicious iced 
with marshmallow filling, or with mocha filling. 

Raspberry Tea-Cake is another easily 
made favorite. Melt a tablespoonful of but- 
ter and cream it with a cupful of sugar, add 
two well-beaten eggs, half a teaspoonful of 
salt, a tiny pinch of ground mace, one cupful 
of milk, and two cupfuls of pastry flour sifted 
with three teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. 
Bake in two layers and when done, spread 
with butter and raspberry jam. Serve hot. 

Blueberry Tea-Cakes must not be omitted, 
for they are quite as good as either of the 
others. Sift two cupfuls of flour with one- 
fourth teaspoonful of salt and two and a half 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. Rub two 
tablespoonfuls of butter into the flour, add 
one well-beaten egg, and a cupful of milk. 
Beat the batter well, then fold in a cupful 
of blueberries that have been washed, dried 


with a cupful of sugar, add two eggs beaten 
together, and half a cupful of milk. Then 
whip in a cup and a half of flour sifted with 
two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder and one- 
fourth teaspoonful of salt. Flavor in any way 
preferred. 

This recipe is the simple foundation for a 
number of good desserts and cakes. It may 
be baked as a loaf cake, as a layer cake, or in 
patty-pans. Sometimes I bake it in a round, 
rather deep pan, and when cool cut out most 
of the center and, after placing a layer of jam 
or crushed fresh fruit well sweetened on the 
bottom, I fill the cavity with whipped cream. 
Again I add a cupful of ripe berries to the 
batter and bake it in muffin pans. No one 
can imagine, until they have tasted it, how good 
it is served hot with a cup of tea. Often I 
flavor it with grated nutmeg and a little lemon- 


cake that I am glad to| 
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Highest Awards at the Paris 
Exposition, 1900 


HOWARD’S 

Mayonnaise 
* SALAD 
DRESSING 


Made from the original recipe that has 
made “Howard Dressing” famous. 


An appetizing, wholesome salad dressing for 
lovers of good mayonnaise, made from the 
cleanest, purest ingredients in spotless sani- 
tary kitchens. If you want real quality, 
insist on Howard’s. 

Howard’s Salad Dressing has been starred 
and listed by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley in his 
= famous Pure Food Book of roor Tests. It is 
= also the Westfield standard. Its flavor is 
E spicy and delightful. You will find it at good 
stores everywhere. Or send 25 cents to us 
for a trial bottle. 

If Howard’s is not as pure and as delicious as 
you have ever used return it and get your money 


back. 
J. F. HOWARD 
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peel, or I place a few rose-geranium leaves 
on the bottom of the pan and pour the cake 
over them. The leaves are removed while the 
cake is hot, but their fragrance and delicate flavor 
remain as long as there is a crum of cake left. 


The Court of the Connossseur 


(Concluded frem page 63) 


to classify all hand-loom products as belonging 
to one or another of the most important 
methods of weaving decorative textiles. As 
these technical methods were used by all peo- 
ple, in whatever part of the world fabrics were 
made, we are dependent upon designs to tell 
the nationality and period of manufacture of 
woven fabrics, with the assistance of local 
peculiarities in the preparation or handling of 
the materials. 

A knowledge of textiles is of wider signifi- 
cance than many persons realize. For here in 
the woven threads which have come down to 
us through the centuries from primitive times 
is traced the very history of nations and 
peoples. And the fact that the same patterns 
are found in the work of the weavers of all 
countries shows that human thought about 
things seen and things imagined is alike, irre- 
spective of place. 


The Origin of Designs 

OME authorities feel that designs were bor- 

rowed by one people from another. Others 
hold that in whatever place man dwelt, condi- 
tions inspired like thoughts. Natural phenom- 
ena and human needs brought the same sort 
of ideas to one as to another; hunger, cold, 
and heat were alike everywhere. The same 
human passions actuated all alike. Desire for 
that which would give happiness if human 
power could not secure it led to appeal to 
heaven as greater than earth, and symbols 
that grew upon this one idea are countless. 
Altars, smoke, uplifted hands, ascending fire 
that was supposed to penetrate the bey’ ond ap- 
pear in all early designs. The symbols that 
grew around the idea of divi inity were typified 
in ancient art. The many hands and heads, 
and many faces looking everywhere were sug- 
gestive of omniscience and omnipresence. 

All of these ideas expressed at first symbol- 
ically, developed later into designs based on 
symbols that stood for thought. Very soon the 
designs lost all their meaning and became pat- 
terns merely. These were used by the people 
who invented them, and differ somewhat from 
patterns that were based on the same thought, 












and looked over. Bake in a sheet or in patty 
pans for thirty-five minutes. Serve hot.! 
Blackberries or other fruit may be substituted 
for blueberries if preferred. 





Haverhill Mass. 
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but developed by other peoples in a little dif- 
ferent manner, so that it is possible to trace 
designs geographically and historically with a 
tolerable degree of accuracy. In very old 
fabrics we find most meaningful designs crowd- 
ed into small area in medallions. The earliest 
patterns were simple; all that it was necessary 
to say could be confined in a small space, as 









Oscar Mayers 
(IN CANS) 
To introduce them we C 
anywhere, prepaid, for 3Q° = 
Better than the imported kind! 


will send full size can 
Here are Frankfurters DeLuxe—a pro- 
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~y were meant only to convey an idea. 
they re m t ? y an idea. duct of Oscar Mayer’s inimitable skill with 
Thoughts suggested by the great extremes of chica wicas ‘ileal ancl 
dark and light, heat and cold, divinities and spices. Delicious—with a 





new tang and zest. A de- 
lightful_ meat dainty, un- 
equalled for luncheon, sup- 
per or picnic. Try them! 
Send name of local dealer 
and 38c (stamps or money or- 
der) for 12 ounce can. Suffi- 
cient to serve three people. 
OSCAR F. MAYER & BRO. 
* Dept. 12, Chicago, Ill. 


Makers of the famous 


MEAT DELICACIES 


Dealers and Brokers: Write 
for territory proposition. 





their attributes, were favorite ideas to perpet- 
uate pictorially. 

The great world styles in fabrics, as shown in 
those of the prechristian era, may be broadly 
classified as Asiatic, Egyptian, Greek, and 
Roman. Based on these Sassanian, Byzantine, 
and Saracenic art developed before the eighth 
century. Romanesque styles followed in 
Europe during the middle ages, and Gothic 
forms grew out of the religious fervor of the 
fourteenth century and held their rigid sway 
until the Renaissance, when all Europe was 
aroused, and one country vied with another in 
the production of beautiful objects. 


Modern Fabrics 


Coming down to fabrics of our own time, 
travelers who have watched the weavers of 
India are tireless in their expression of admira- 
tion of the skill and the technical precision 
which have justly given to India the reputation 
of leading the world in the art of weaving. 
Poetic fancy gave names to ancient silks of 
India, such as “ripples of silver,” “nightingale 
eyes,” “pigeon’s eyes,” “moon and stars,” 
“‘peacock’s neck,” and “sunshine and shade.” 

Since the awakening of China, European 
consciousness of its debt to the Orient has been 
acknowledged, and designs the origin of which 
had been unknown, have been traced to China. 
Mongolian, East Indian, Persian, and Japan- 
ese styles are now familiarly known. A min- 
gling of styles is apt to be found in all modern = 
yatterns, as designers glean from far afield, and 
the sacred trees of the East are often hung with | | Every Good Heunleapiig ¥ woman 
European fruits, and the birds of the Orient | should read page 6 of this issue. 
lodge in unaccustomed places. ; e 
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Goon Housexeering INSTITUTE 


War-Time 
Menus 


N these days of soaring 
prices —every house- 
keeper will welcome 

with enthusiasm a new and 
timely Institute Bulletin on 
food-values, and their re- 
lation to the cost of living. 


Good Housekeeping readers 
who are striving to provide 
the maximum in nourishing 
meals for their families will 
find this new bulletin won- 
derfully helpful. 


The culinary experts of 
Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute tell you in plain un- 
technical language the 
food-values of a hundred 
products in ordinary every- 
day use. They show you 
just how toapply these food- 
values in a practical way— 
that will enable you to 
place on your table better 
meals and at a lower cost. 


Time, effort and extensive 
research have gone into the 
preparation of this bulletin. 
It’s yours for the asking 
and 5 cents in stamps to 
pay the cost of distribution. 


Send in your request today 
for this unique and espe- 
cially helpful booklet. The 
coupon below is for your 
convenience. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


INSTITUTE 
105 West 39th Street - New York 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
INSTITUTE 
105 West 39th Street, New York 


Please send me the new 


bulletin on food-values. (Five 
cents in stamps enclosed.) 


August Good Housekeeping 


Mr 





FORTUNA’S DAUGHTERS 


An Organization for Women Who 
Want More Money 


H, Dear! If I only had a few more 
dollars to—!” : 
How many times you say this to 


yourself, and how many times you hear other 
girls say it. And yet, if you only knew it, 
you could make these few dollars of your own 
in just about the same length of time it takes 
you to wish for them. 

For instance, if you want some money of 
your own, and will write to the club of Fortuna’s 
Daughters and Jet us know that you want it, 
and how much you want, we will tell you just 
how to get it. 

It is easy enough to make money if you 
just know how, and Fortuna’s Daughters 
know how. During the last few months 
hundreds of the club members have made 


| enough to buy their pretty summer clothes, 


and pay their expenses on summer vacations. 
In addition to this, a great number of Fortuna’s 
Daughters have gone right ahead and earned 
the money to help pay their expenses at school 
this winter, and take special courses at home 
that will help them to make still more money, 
and to provide for themselves the thousand 
and one little “extra things” every girl wants. 

The amount of money you can make de- 
pends entirely upon the amount you want, 
and your willingness to apply yourself to 
making it. The work is very easy, and, in 
fact, you hardly know it is work at all while 
you are doing it, as you will see by this letter. 


My dear Miss Walton: 

Please accept my sincere thanks for 
the check I received this morning. 
Really I do not feel as though I had 
earned it, for the work was so quickly 
done, and my time has been so filled 
with personal matters that I have not 
had the time to attend to this matter as I 
hope to in the future. PAG, 


The girl who wrote this letter had not had 
any previous experience in making money, 
and all she needed was the instructions | 
sent her from time to time. What she has done 
you can do also just as easily, and if you are 
eager to begin at once we will give your re. 
quest for membership in the club immediate 
attention when your letter is received. 

And something about the club work which 
makes it far more interesting than ordinary 
routine ways of making money is that Fortuna’s 
Daughters is a friendly club. The club workers 
not only receive salary-checks each month, 
but they receive presents as well. As soon as 
you are a member you receive a Gift of Wel- 
come free of charge, a box of correspondence- 
cards with your own initial done in heavy gold 
on each card. And many are the letters of ap- 
preciation we receive, like the following: 


My dear Miss Walton: 

I thank you for your very lovely 
correspondence-cards. I can certainly 
use them nicely, and I am now anxious- 
ly waiting the arrival of your next 
letter of instructions to go on with the 
club work. I have succeeded very well 
since I wrote you last, and so easily 
that I have no doubt I can go right on. 

Enthusiastically yours, 


A ae! A 


Awaiting your letters with a very real 
interest, I am, 
Sincerely yours for making money, 


Secretary Fortuna’s Daughters—Goop 


HOUSEKEEPING, 119 West goth Street, New 
York City. 


Outdoor Mea/s 


(Continued from page 5~) 


over them and pile “log-cabin” style. These 
I have never seen except at my own table, and 
they are always popular. Sometimes I cut the 
strips longer and twist them like old-fashioned 
‘raised doughnuts.” 

Then of course you must occasionally serve 
pancakes at your outdoor breakfasts. If you 
are so fortunate as to possess one of the small 
portable electric grids—and a base-plug on the 
porch to attach it to—you can do all the cook- 
ing at the table. If not, bake them in the 
kitchen in the old-time way. Here is a pan- 
cake recipe that is sure to please: 


“Cousin Nancy’s” Pancakes 

4 cupful sugar 

19 teaspoonful salt 

lg teaspoonful nutmeg 

I teaspoonful melted 
shortening 

Additional bread flour 


I egg, well-beaten 
I pint sour milk 
1 teaspoonful soda 
teaspoonful baking- 
powder sifted in 
1 cupful flour 
Add the flour to the other ingredients until 
the mixture will just drop from a spoon (about 
four cupfuls will be needed). Fry by small 
spoonfuls in hot deep fat, dipping the spoon in 
the fat before dipping it into the dough. Sweet 
milk may be used if the soda is omitted and 
two additional teaspoonfuls of baking-powder 
are added and the amount of shortening is 
doubled. 


{ Y favorite feminine lunch for outdoors is a 
combination with any desired dressing of 
all the left-overs in the ice-box. Serve this salad 
on lettuce. With iced coffee, toast, or split, 
toasted, and buttered left-over muffins and 
berries with sugar and cream for dessert, this 


salad makes a delicious meal. Garnish it in any 
way desired. Any hearty salad, by the way, is 
substantial and satisfying enough for the main 
course of a summer lunch or occasional supper. 

Tomatoes are the king of salad vegetables, 
to my mind, and these may be used, or added 
to other combinations in any way one’s fancy 
dictates. Halve fine large ones, take out the 
middle, salt and pepper lightly, and fill with 
any left-over cooked vegetables, coarsely 
chopped celery, radishes, or cucumbers, or a 
combination of these. Baked beans or bits of 
any cold meats, diced and mixed with potato, 
new carrots, peas, or string-beans, are a few 
suggestions. Serve on lettuce—shredded or 
leaves—or with parsley. Or put half a boiled 
or stuffed egg in each and top with mayonnaise. 


Hot Dishes for Outdoors 


IF hot dishes are preferred—and they should be 
selected for at least one of the outdoor meals 

try the combination dishes as often as possi- 
ble, to carry out the principle of the one-piece 
meal, which makes for convenience in serving. 
There are many delicious egg combinations 
especially suitable for lunch that constitute 2 
well balanced meal. Hard-cooked eggs, sliced 
or halved, or stuffed eggs, combined with 
cream, tomato, or cheese sauce, are delicious 
by themselves, either on a hot platter or au 
gratin in a baking-dish, or as a border to aspar- 
agus, cut into inch pieces and boiled or ar- 
ranged in little bundles with rings of cooked 
red sweet pepper around each. 

A favorite and ornamental arrangement of 
eggs and vegetables I call Egg Macedoine. 
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Egg Macedoine 


Cream hard-cooked eggs, either sliced or 
halved the long way, and place as ornamentally 
as possible in the center of a good-sized platter. 
Alternate around the edge little piles of any 

referred small vegetables—peas, tiny onions, 
shredded string-beans, minute carrots, cooked 
and well buttered—or mix all the vegetables 
together and use as a border. This dish is de- | 
licious and ornamental enough for the main | 
course of a company lunch. 


Egg Scramble with Tomato Border 
Scramble the required number of eggs, and 
put on a hot platter; surround with thick slices 
of tomato, which have been seasoned with salt 
and pepper, dipped in flour, and browned in | 
butter. Thin curls of crispy bacon is a tempt- 
ing, although not a necessary, addition. 


There are various vegetable combinations 
that I have found delicious and satisfying. 
Tomatoes are most valuable for many of these 


dishes. 


Savory Tomato 
Halve ripe tomatoes and put each half, cut 
side up, on a round of slightly buttered stale 


bread. Sprinkle with pepper and salt and lay | 


over each two thin slices of bacon. Cook in a 
hot oven until the bacon is crisp and brown. 


Scalloped Corn 





Mince one green pepper and one onion and 
fry in two tablespoonfuls of butter five min- 


utes; stir in one tablespoonful of flour, and | 
salt, paprika, a bit of mustard, and a half- | 
cupful of milk. Let this boil up and add one | 


cupful of fresh corn, one egg-yolk, and a half- 
cupful of diced chicken or veal. Put in a but- 


tered baking-dish, cover with crums or cheese, | 


and bake until the top is a nice brown. 


For the last meal of the day, if it serves for 
dinner, more substantial and elaborate dishes 
are served; but keep even them as simple as 
possible, and as above, carry out the principle 
of combination to a great extent. Arrange the 
vegetables attractively around the edge of your 
platter of meat or fish. Small mounds of alter- 
nating green peas and tiny young carrots 


around steak, chops, or Hamburg cutlets are | | 


always pleasing to the eye. String-beans and 


tiny beets, alternating as above, combine well | 
as a border for any preparation of fish, cutlets, | | 
or croquets. Small new onions, peas, and new | | 


potatoes are delicious around chicken or pot- 
roast fowl; and fried tomatoes can not be sur- 
passed as a garnish for “‘fish, flesh, or fowl.” 


Crankless Freezers as Summer Aids 
NOTHING adds more to the success of a 

‘meal on a hot summer day than a frozen 
dessert. The crankless ice-cream freezers are es- 
pecially adapted for use on the porch because 
they can be carried from place to place so easily. 
These make excellent ice-cream when used cor- 
rectly. It is, however, always necessary to fol- 
low directions absolutely when using this type 
of freezer. First, the measurements should be 
level. For use with the freezer, purchase or 
make a strong duck bag and with a wooden 
mallet pound the ice until it is as fine as the 
tock salt. Next, pour one-half cupful of cold 
water into the ice-compartment of the quart- 
size freezer; use one cupful of water for the 
larger-size freezer. Then fill the ice-compart- 


ment with alternate level cupfuls of ice and | 


salt. When the freezer is full, pour in another 
half-cupful of water when using the quart-size 
and a cupful when using the larger size. This 
will settle the ice and salt. Shake down salt 
andice; pack it down with a long handled spoon 
or something similar. Now, pack in as much 
more salt and ice as the freezer will possibly 
hold. Lock the cover on and invert. 

By this time the food compartment has be- 
come chilled, so the cold mixture to be frozen 
should be quickly poured in, covered, locked, 
and left to freeze. The mixture will freeze more 
rapidly if it is uncovered and stirred two or 
three times during the freezing. 


| 















Are fine floors extravagant ? 


Yes; if they are kept beautiful at the cost of fre- 
quent refinishing and constant care. No; if they 
owe their beauty to good varnish that lasts and lasts. 


Murphy Transparent 
Floor Varnish 


“*the varnish that lasts longest” 














makes floors beautiful, sanitary and easy to care for. 
It brings out all the hidden beauty of the wood, and 
gives you a new idea of how long varnish can be 
made to last—saves the expense of too frequent 
refinishing. It does not make floors slippery. 

Dealers and painters also supply these other fine 
Murphy finishes: Murphy Transparent Interior 
Varnish, Murphy Transparent Spar Varnish, Murphy 
Univernish, Murphy White Enamel. 

Write for illustrated story “The House That 
Found Itself.” 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY 


Franklin Murphy, jr., President 
t 





























Newark New Jersey 





Dougall Varnish Company, Ltd., Montreal, Canadian Associate 





Help the Nation Conserve the Food Supply 


and have plenty of delicious fruits and vegetables in your 
home next winter by using the & 


*MUDGE PATENT CANNER :} 


Fully ripe fruits easily canned, keeping natural 
form, color and flavor. Quicker and cheaper 
than preserving—stewing kettle done away 
> with; sugar unnecessary. Two jars or cans 
” of peaches every 5 minutes; whole tomatoes 12 min- 
utes, on any stove. Used in thousands of households. 
Endorsed by highest authorities—book of directions by 
Mrs. Rorer telling how to can each fruit and vegetable 
Simple tooperate. Will last life-time. Sent prepaid 
for $6.50 money order. West of Mississippi $7. Order 
at once—don't wait till season is too far advanced. 


Biddle-Gaumer Compan 
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Mirandy on Gossip 


(Concluded from page 56) 





a wife an’ knows better, stop castin’ sheep's 
eyes at each odder? Becaze dey ketches sight 
of three ole women wid deir heads togedder ay’ 
deir tongues a waggin’. 

“Yassir, dat’s hit. Hit’s fear of whut folks 
is gwine to say ’bout us dat keeps most of ys 
| straight. Ef we knowed dat nobody was eve 
gwine to find out, or tell on us ef dey did fing 
out—when we did wrong—my Lawd, whut 
gwines-on dere would be. Maybe you done 
met up wid a good, pious deacon, whut was de 
| superintendent of de Sunday-school, an’ whut 
| never took a drink, nor went to de theater, nor 
looked at a woman at home, but when he got 
off in some strange place, where nobody didn’t 
| know him, he lit in an’ made up for lost time in 
| a way dat made him go back home an’ spend 
| de balance of his life tellin’ whut a wicked 

place a big city is? Well, we’d be lak dat man 
| ef we was right sho dat no matter whut we did 
nobody was ever gwine to tell on us, an’ none 
of our friends was gwine to spend a happy 
evenin’ discussin’ de way we fell from grace.” ” 
“We had orter kivver up each odder’s faults 
an’ keep silence ’bout ’em instid of prognosti- 
catin’ "bout ’em,” says Brer Jinkins. 
| “Well,” spons I, “‘ef folks ain’t got no mo’ 
| pride dan to do things dat dey hadn’t orter, I 
don’t see whut reason dey got to expec: de bal- 
ance of us not to enjoy ourselves by talkin’ 
‘bout ’em. As for me, I believes in gossip. 
Hit’s a great moral inflooence, an’ hit suttenly 
does pass de time away pleasant.”’ 
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The American Fruit Salad 


(Concluded from fage 81) 








the menu-card. ‘The imagination of the araa- 
teur cook has been stimulated to wild flights 
and has led her judgment captive. 

There is the tropical alligator pear, for in- 
stance, so called, as some one has said, ‘“‘be- 
cause it is neither an alligator nor a pear.” 
The avocado, to name it properly, has several 
delightful possibilities as a salad. With pimi- 
entos to give zest to the somewhat flavorless 
fruit, and a French dressing, made with lemon- 
or sour orange-juice instead of vinegar, it is 
very good. But it by no means follows that 
our own American pears, fresh or canned, with 
oranges or grapefruit to give an acid, masked 
with the inevitable mayonnaise, and served 
with cheese and biscuits, is also good. Yet 
this ranks high among American fruit salads, 
although the basis is too sweet and too rich. 

A fruit salad should always be simple in com- 
position, sub-acid in flavor, and made of fruits 
compatible with the distinctive dressing of oil 
and acid. Not all fruits are this. For example, 
the pineapple, the banana, the pear, the peach, 

and most plums, are too heavy and sweet, 
ie Hegiorenhis while the or a — like 
arms are self-adjust- our own cantaloups, are too delicate in flavor 
ce ee ne. Sears Sealy wae WASH CLOTHS to bear any addition. A really good example 
‘etime of service 


Ask your dealer Embroidered edges, variety of fabrics at of fruit salad is a grapefruit, with sour oranges 
perple yarn 10c and 15c each. Plain edges, 5¢ each e% , Bray . é e 


Miss Lord’s Craft Shop on hearts of lettuce, with a French dressing 
@ =" Best Stores Everywhere preferably, though the mayonnaise is admissi- 

insd ferestchl ee tise ble if cheese is not served with the dish. No 
cheese, not even little cream cheeses, should be 
served with a mayonnaise dressing. 

As to the addition of dried and candied 
fruits and other so-called “goodies” to the 
\merican fruit salad, the fastidious eater will 

; , <_a m7 have none of these, and the more elaborate the 
FACE POWDER Fs \ || combination becomes with cheese and nuts, 

IN GREEN BOXES ONLY IB avs . the more impertinent it is. Salads of lettuce 
or watercress or raw cabbage, on the other 
hand, are delicious when chopped, roasted, and 
sulted nuts (note the italics) are scattered 
through them. But these salads should be 
served as a separate course. 

Finally, the salad is the ingénue of the menu- 
card. Whether it be of herbs or fruits, at pres- 
ent the American fruit salad has the faults 
of youth. It is overimaginative and flamboy- 
ant. It must not be a law unto itself for there 
are traditions back of it to be respected. 






















































































Knit and Do Your'Bit 






















for the box with 

















wooden arms 
to you Millend, 

And wind your wools, 

and be your frieud! 

























































* 
Makes the Complexion Beautiful 


—* AND VELVETY. Money 


back if not entirely pleased. 

Nadine is pure and harmless. Adheres until 
washed off. Prevents sunburn and return 
of discolorations. A_ million delighted 
users prove its value. Popular tints: Flesh, 
Pink, Brunette, White. 50c. by toilet 
counters or mail, Dept. G. H. 

National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn., U.S. A. 


SHEARS 
PERFECTION SHEARS 
can't wobble. The tension spring makes 
the cutting edges meet from joint to point 
even after years of service. 


FREE 


‘*The Story of the Magic Spring” reads like romance. A 
copy will be mailed postpaid if you will send us the name of your dealer. 


THE PERFECTION SHEAR CO., North Woodbury, Connecticut 


Your dealer has them or can get them for you. 
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By Harry A. Tarantous 


Associate Editor of ‘‘Motor™ 


Are you a motorist—either actual or potential ? 
It is another means whereby Good House- 


ested in this department. 


keeping is endeavoring to be of service to its readers. 


Then you will be inter- 


Any question 


about a car, its purchase, care, and use, that is puzzling you will be 
answered by Mr. Tarantous for a stamped, addressed envelop. He is an 


FEW years ago a certain car was 
driven over Long Island roads for 
eighty-seven miles, consuming a 
total of one gallon of gasoline, which 

is no doubt a record economy performance. 

While such results may hardly be expected by 

the average owner, it merely indicates the 

limit of attainment that is possible by close 
attention to car conditions and to driving. 

Every present owner by attending to a few 

apparently minor details can save from twenty 

to one hundred gallons of fuel annually and at 
the same time obtain the benefits which accrue 
indirectly from the attempts made at economy. 

These benefits are in the nature of less me- 

chanical trouble, longer car life, better car per- 

formance, etc. 

Many of the factors bearing on economy 
may be taken care of by the feminine members 
of the family, and better so, because women are 
inherently more apt to watch minor details. 
The drive for economy may be divided into 
two classes: handling of the car on the road 
and attention to the mechanism 

The driver who is anxious to save fuel must 
reduce the idling periods of the engine. If you 
were to figure out the length of time the engine 
was kept idling during the entire year, you 
would find that it amounts to a surprising num- 
ber of hours; this means fuel wasted. Coasting 
saves gasoline; so obviously on long down 
grades the engine should be shut off and the 
car permitted to descend without using fuel. 
When stopping the car, the engine first should 
be slowed down as much as possible and the 
brake applied when near the point of stopping. 


Substituting Cheaper Fuel 

BY using cheaper fuel you naturally save 

money, but only if the engine can success- 
fully use the low-grade fuel. There are thou- 
sands of owners whose cars may be operated, 
without any change, on a mixture of gasoline 
and kerosene in various proportions. Some cars 
can not use it. It is worth while to try one gallon 
of the mixture. Perhaps your engine can use it 
and give close approximation to your ideal of 
performance. Especially during the warmer 
weather will it be found practical to employ a 
mixture, and in innumerable cases kerosene 
alone will prove satisfactory without any 
change in the carburetion system, although in 
some cases it might be found that performance 
is impaired. This, however, will be in the na- 
ture of the inability of the engine to throttle as 
before and to show the same acceleration. 

In order to get the greatest benefit from 
every drop of fuel, the carbureter must be so ad- 
justed that it will use the very maximum of air 
consistent with the needs of the driver as to 
performance. Permit an expert to adjust the 
carbureter for economy. The installation of a 
fuel-saving device in the form of an air valve is 
not advised unless the carbureter is of obsolete 
design or an actual trial has shown the device 
to effect a saving. 

_ It is hardly necessary to mention that leaks 
in the fuel system should be stopped. This 
refers to leaks in the tank, the piping from it, 
the auxiliary tank, if there is one, the carbureter, 
and the inlet manifold. A thorough inspection 


and cleaning of this will save money. 
It takes more power to pull a sled than it 


expert driver and his advice will be to the highest degree dependable. 





does to draw a wheeled vehicle, because of the 
greater friction of the sled. When wheels are 
out of alinement, they cause the tires to scrape 
across the road surface at intervals, thus wast- 
ing power and fuel. The cost for checking 
wheel alinement is trifling compared with the 
saving in fuel and in tires, which are ground 
away as they would be if the tread were filed. 
If the brakes drag, that is, if the bands scrape 
against the drums in normal running, there is 
needless friction and needless waste of fuel. 

A carbonized engine wastes effort or fuel. 
It also wastes fuel if the piston-rings are worn, 
by permitting the gasoline mixture to be forced 
into the crankcase. Here it does harm by mix- 
ing with the lubricating oil. When an engine 
persists in carb onizing rapidly (at intervals of 
less than 3,000 miles), there is a reason for it, 
and in cases of this kind the cause rather than 
the effect should be treated. A carbonized en- 
gine overheats readily, it does not have the 
power it should, it knocks at the least provoca- 
tion, it isnoisy and misfires. Most of these are 
power-wasters, eating into the pocketbook of 
the owner. With the carbon removed, not only 
is fuel saved, but the performance of the engine 
becomes somewhat like its former self. An en- 
gine with leaky valves has an impaired “ respira- 
tory” system. Another leak plugged means 
another saving in fuel —and performance. 

Of what value has a good mixture of gasoline 
and air if it is only partially exploded because 
of an insufficiently hot spark? The ignition 
system, then, must be working at its best. Ifa 
battery is used as the sole source of current, it 
should be given its weekly or semi-monthly 
supply of distilled water. It should be tested 
at each filling. The wiring should be tight 
and the terminals clean. 


Friction and Lubrication 
THE engine may be developing its greatest 
power, but much of this power may be 
wasted at the clutch if it is slipping. Why pay 











attention to the engine so it will be at its best if | 


the power is not to be used? A slipping clutch is 
a wasteful clutch. Often this condition may be 
remedied by a simple adjustment requiring 
twenty minutes, again it may mean treatment 
of some sort depe nding upon the type of clutch, 
and again it may call for some repairs. 


Wasteful friction, again, must be attacked by | 


close attention to lubrication. This applies to 
every part of the car, since the lack of oil at any 


point means waste of power and fuel because | 


of it. Grease should be removed from the 
transnission and differential housings and 
heavy oil sub stituted, not only because the oil 
is easier to drive through, but because it is 
better for lubrication. The woman of the 


family should become familiar with the various | 


oiling places on the chassis, and the best 
method is to get a lubrication chart from the 
manufacturers. Usually there is one in the in- 
struction book. Oil copiously, and if you can 
not reach a part yourself do not forget all about 
it. You would not permit your sewing-machine 
to run without a drop of oil. It would take 
more effort to operate it. The condition is the 
same in the automobile. 

For those readers who may require more de- 
tailed instructions free technical service by 
post will be found advantageous. 


|out of perspiration. 
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with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


DY 









Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 
a tender, aching corn or a callus. The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns. also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 


store in the United States or Canada. 
The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, 
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y 


um 


* (as easv to use as to say) 


keeps you fresh 
and dainty 


and free from embarrassment 
because it takes all the odor 
“Mum ” 
won’t harm your skin or stain 
your clothes. 


25c—at drug- and department-stores. 
““Mum" is a Trade Mark registered in U. S. Patent Office. 
““MUM’’MFG. CO., 1106 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


FAT CORN 


Harmless to Humans 
GENERAL STORES 


Kills Rats and Mice 


No Odors SEED. HARDWARE, DRUG 








oh Leonard Cleanable 
Refrigerator 


—Has every modern improvement and many exclusive 
features. Itis absolutely sanitary. Its superb, pure white, 
one-plece porcelain lining with rounded corners has no 
seams or crevices to gather dirtand germs. The lining 
extends elear around the door frame and around edges 
of doors—the most hygienic arrangement possible. You 
can’t scratch or chip the porcelain even with a knife! 
Can be cleaned in five minutes. 

Its ten air-proof, moisture-proot walls and air-tight 
doors keep out heat and save ice bills. Keeps food cold 
on hottest days. 

50 styles ut $20.00 up—Ash, Oak and Porcelain Cases. 
Style below is No. 4406, size 37% x 21 x 51, price $50, 
north of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi Rivers 
—at your dealers’ or direct from factory, freight prepaid. 
Money-Back Guarantee. 

Write today for catalog, sample of Porce lain and in- 
teresting book on “‘ Care of Refrigerators.”’ 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co. 
127 Clyde Park Ave.. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Awerded 
Highest 
Honors at 
Panama 
Expo 


To help your husband—to help your children 
—to help yourself? We can show you an easy 
waythatisdignified, honorableand profitable. 

The happy, contented women shown above are all 
free from worry and with money coming in. Each 
of them has founded, with our help, a growing and 
prosperous business and every year sees each of them 
making more money. And these cases are by no means 
exceptional, for 
In More Than 13,000 Cases We Have Helped 
ambitious, deserving women. You can do the same 
as they have done. Sell World’s Star Hosiery and 
Klean-Knit Underwear in your home town. No pre- 
vious experience is necessary—we show you how to 
make money itt an easy, congenial and profitable way. 
We sell direct from the mill to the home through our local 
representatives, and our lines of hosiery and underwear for 
men, women and children are famous the world over. 

Write today for our free catalog 
It tells the whole story 


[QORLDs SZ) KNITTING (© 


DEPT. 276 BAY CITY. MICH. 
been in business here for more than 22 year. 
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* Faust Coffee 


is perfect. It is easiest made, 
most healthful an 


when_used 

BLANKE’S Sanitary Drip Coffee Pot. 

If your dealer hasn't Faust, 

send his name and $1.50 for a 
ound of Faust and 6-Cup Pot. 

Blanke Tea & Coffee Co., St. Louis. 


THE DICKEY FIXTURE CO 


111 JUMMER JT. 
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| pile somewhere. 


Poor Butterfly 


(Continued from page 53) 


anything there, Fred, tell me the worst 
of it.” 

Morton rose and crossed to one of the 
broad windows, and remained there staring 
out through the night until Burgess spoke his 
name softly. He returned to his chair and sat 
down, nervously twisting his hands upon his 
knees. 

“You know,” he said brokenly, ‘‘father and 
I were mighty close. He wasn’t just my 
father—he was my ideal of a square man. 
You knew him well enough to understand how 


I felt about him.” 


ES, Fred, I understand and I know that 
when he died last year it was a big blow to 
you. But, now that you’ve given me an opening, 
I’m going to make this as easy for you as I can. 
Your father had some big contracts in the state 
and over the country, building bridges and that 
sort of thing. It’s possible, of course, that in 
getting those contracts he may have had to 
make concessions—let us call them—to offi- 
cials or the bosses higher up. And if somebody 
should get hold of such a thing, now that your 
father’s dead, an ugly story might be made of 
it. And to protect his memory—am I on the 
right track, Fred?” 

“Yes, there is something like that,’’ Morton 
admitted reluctantly. ‘You know father was 
hard up for a year or two before he died. That 
big dam he built in Texas lost him a lot of 
mioney. I suppose that was the reason he was 
so eager to get these county-bridge contracts. 
He did promise money to Reagan—five thou- 
sand dollars—but he evidently changed his 
mind about cheating the county to make him- 
self whole, for instead of cheapening the mate- 
rial—skimping in a dozen ways that are possi- 
ble to any one in the contracting business—he 


| went ahead and met the specifications in every 
$+", | particular. 


I’ve been all over the work, and he 
even did a better job than the contracts called 
for! Father was ill and greatly troubled about 
money matters or he wouldn’t have thought 
of making such a deal with Reagan, but so far 
as the work’s concerned, father’s record’s 
straight!” 

“Let us analyze this a little,” said Burgess 
composedly. ‘From your story your father 
became disgusted or got scared after he yielded 
to Reagan’s demand. He hadn’t a stomach for 
grafting; it was an unfamiliar business. But 


|his temporary wobble cost him five thousand 


dollars. So far I don’t see where that gives 


|anybody a grip on you.” 


“When Reagan found out, from the inspect- 


| lors the county had on the job, that the work 
|was going through right up to the specifica- 


tions, they all got scared. Reagan had fixed 
the inspectors, and they knew there was to be 
graft in the job. When they saw everything 
was straight, they thought it was a game of 
some sort to put them all in the hole. Father 
had paid four thousand in cash during the 
progress of the work—I have his check-books 
showing he drew out four thousand that I 
can’t account for in any other way. Then I 
suppose they asked for a check for the last 
thousand, to have something on him in case it 
was a trap. Of course he oughtn’t to have 
paid any money at all, but it was like him to 
keep his promise even to a gang like that.” 

“Yes, he would have kept his word,” said 
Burgess. 

“Well, Reagan held the check a month to 
see what would happen, and then father died 
|suddenly. I suppose they were afraid to cash 
lit then for fear al les questioned.” 

“Very likely. But you haven’t mesticned 
Moran. The Little Boss must be in the wood- 
Reagan wouldn’t have dared 
ignore him in any grafting game.” 


“Well, you know their relations. Reagan 


|has been one of Moran’s chief lieutenants for 


| years, but they had a row after the election last 


a matter of rewarding Reagan’s own 
Reagan was getting too strong in the 


fall 
friends. 


organization; so Moran set about breaking his 
neck. The bridge contracts were all mace by 
Reagan before the break, but Moran knew 
there was to be a come-back, and of course he 
was to be in on it. He got hold of that thoy. 
sand-dollar check of father’s and then told 
Reagan to go to the devil. That’s all there is 
to it.” 

“No,” Burgess caught him up sharply, 
“that’s only the beginning! Let me patch out 
the rest of it. When Moran asked our friend 
Colton as state’s attorney to assist in punish- 
ing Reagan, Colton saw what we will call a 
better use for that check. He wanted to marry 
Jean Carter, to further his social ambitions; 
and Jean is rich—the richest girl in town, with 
no encumbrances. He conceived the happy 
idea of frightening you away by letting you 
know in some way that your father died witha 
clouded reputation, and that it was in his 
power to prosecute Reagan and produce that 
check to prove the graft. It would be up to 
you to show that the check was given for some 
legitimate purpose—and you couldn’t do it. 
How does my guess square with the facts?” 

Morton shrugged his shoulders impatiently. 

“You’re too anxious to prove Colton a 
scoundrel. I don’t think he is. Of course he’s 
under obligations to Moran, but he wouldn’t 
try to blackmail me! He never broached this 
matter in any way!” 

“Most certainly not—not directly,” said 
Burgess. “In politics the smoothest work is 
done by indirection. Some one came to you 
and gave you a hint that the check was in ex- 
istence, and that somewhere, perhaps by pay- 
ing a little money, you could get hold of it.” 

“Well, it was something like that,’ Morton 
admitted grudgingly. 

“Tt’s all very plain, my boy,” said Burgess; 
“you’ve grown morbid just from thinking of 
this, and your fear of the exposure and all it 
would mean to the girl you’re in love with— 
a blot on the escutcheon, and that kind of 
thing—has stupefied you. If I didn’t know 
that you are a very capable young man ordi- 
narily, I’d strongly doubt your intelligence. 
The future looks bright for you in a business 
way. I hada tip only yesterday that you’re to 
be made consulting engineer for that Colorado 
irrigation company I’m director in. But let’s 
hurry through with this. Colton, of course, 
hasn’t whispered a word of this to you; 
knowing your plight he’s been too busy taking 
advantage of your worry and perturbation to 
make love to Jean. He’s probably doing his 
best to ingratiate himself with her right now 
at my house. Who was it, Fred, that told you 
about the check?” 


CANLAN, a young fellow I know slightly, 

came tomeabout it. He’s employed in the 

city engineer’s office. He told me there was 

likely to be something doing about bridge con- 

tracts and that there was a check of father’s 

that was evidence that Reagan had been 
grafting.” 

“Very good,” Burgess assented. 
has the check?” 

“Oh, no! Scanlan said there was a woman 
who could tell me ali about it.”’ 

Burgess laughed harshly. 

“She’s a Mrs. Raeburn, Apartment 2, the 
Sandhurst,’ Morton continued. ‘Scanlan 
said if I’d call her by telephone she could prob- 
ably give me a tip as to where I could look at 
the check.” 

“And being scared to death you have seen 
the woman or mean to do so. Is that right? 

“Ves,” admitted Morton shamefacedly, “I 
was going tonight to see what I could get out 
of her. She wouldn’t talk about it over the 
telephone.” 

“Of course not! By George, you really need 
a guardian! You're in a blue funk or you'd 
never fall for anything as crazy as that. It 
may cheer you.up to know that that woman’s 
a professional blackmailer and a real artist at 


“So Moran 
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the game. One of my brother bankers down in 
the country got in her toils, and it cost him a 
nice bit of money to get out. My dear boy, 
‘ou are to consider that this whole business is 
out of your hands! I’m going to drop you at 
the club and I want you to climb into your 
dress clothes—make yourself as handsome as 
ossible—and then sit in the club window and 
the minute you see me drive up you’re to run 
out and get into the car. You're all done with 
this mess; it’s my trouble now, and if I don’t 
clean it up in an hour I’m going to be awfully 
ashamed of myself.” 

“But I can’t turn it over to you!” cried 
Morton chokingly. “It’s my trouble, not 
yours. I can’t have you involving yourself 
in such a mess!” 

“Don’t bother your head about me, son; 
put on your coat. And remember that I shall 
be in a big hurry when I call at the club for 
you. A very nice little girl has promised 
me some dances, and I have no intention of 
disappointing her!” 

He dropped Morton at the University Club 
and bade his chauffeur drive to Moran’s. 

“You may leave the car across the street 
from his place, Frisby. Then in a few minutes 
I want you to come in and sit down somewhere 
in case I need you. You know Moran, and he 
would remember you, wouldn’t he?” 

“Vou can bet on it, sir,”’ replied the chauf- 
feur, who, having shared in a number of Bur- 
gess’s adventures, evinced no surprise that his 
employer had left a brilliant party at home to 
visit the Little Boss’ saloon. 


II 


HE appearance of Burgess in his astrakhan 
coat and silk hat caused the idlers to stare 
at him curiously. 

A short, stocky man in a tweed suit, who was 
leaning on the bar talking earnestly to a police 
captain, advanced with a smile and greeted the 
banker cordially. 

“Glad to see you, Mr. Burgess. You don’t 
drop in the way you used to.” 

“The last time I was here the buttermilk 
was stale,” remarked Burgess affably, “and 
I’ve got to be careful of my health. I want to 
see you for a few minutes, Moran.” 

“All right, sir. Shall we go into my office?” 

“No, we can talk very well at one of those 
tables back there.” 


He accepted a cigar from a box Moran or- | 
dered, and as he cut the end and lighted it he 


was planning the interview, which he meant 
to make as brief as possible. Moran, the Little 
Boss, had weathered many political storms 
without any diminution of his power. He was 
suave and plausible, but ruled the organization 
with an iron hand. Burgess knew that he had 
amassed a comfortable fortune that was not 
wholly explained by his successful operation 
of a saloon and restaurant. 

Moran puffed his cigar placidly as he waited 
for Burgess to state his business. Burgess saw 
Frisby enter and take a seat at a table near 
the door, and the stage being set to his taste, 
he addressed himself to the man before him. 

“You and I are practical men, Moran,” said 
the banker, ‘‘and [’ll get down to brass tacks 
as quickly as possible. I understand that Jim 
Reagan and you are not as friendly as you 
were? 

Moran’s eyes met his unblinkingly. . 

“And I’ve noticed that when you get 
through with a man you're all done with him. 
And sometimes to ease the pain of parting you 
stick a knife into him as you kiss him good-by.” 

Moran’s lips moved in something like a grin, 
as he took the cigar from his mouth and looked 
intently at the burning end. 

“You’re all fixed to stick the steel into 
Reagan for grafting on the bridge contracts,” 
Burgess continued. ‘“There’s a little check 
somewhere that was given to Reagan by Mor- 
ton, of the Morton Engineering & Construction 
Company. Morton got cold feet after he 
started in on a joint grafting deal with Reagan, 
and he put the job through on the square. As 
a matter of fact, he lost money on those con- 
tracts; I know that, because he banked with 
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A Laxative Luxury 








to offset the clogging effects of 
fine food. 


Blame 
Only 
Yourself 

or | 


BLUE-JAY may be bought at 
any drug store. This means relief 
is near, if you want it. Painful corns succumb 
to these inexpensive, wonderful little plasters. 
Millions of people have mastered corns this way. 
The treatment is quick and gentle. The first 
application ends most corns after 48 hours. The 
Stubborn few vanish with the second or third treatment. 


Pared corns keep coming back. Harsh liquids are 
dangerous. Blue-jay treatment alone is permanent. 


Prove tonight that every corn is needless. Get Blue-jay 
at your drug store. Relief is instant. In 48 hours your corn 
is gone forever. Try this certain way once—tonight! 


* 


BAUER &BLACK 
Chicago and New York 


Makers of Surgical 
Dressings, etc. 


Blue-jay "". 


Stops Pain—Ends Corns —— 
Instantly Quickly 
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School advertising in this issue will be 


found on pages 8-17, 124 and 125 
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Page 6 contains an index 
to advertisements. 


food luxury. The bran is hidden 
but efficient. No cereal dish was 
ever more delightful. 

People do not quit it, so it 
forms a constant inner cleanser. 
It betters every day. 

Try it one week. Note its 
appeal, and note its effects. It 
is something you should know. 


Pattijohns 


Rolled Wheat—25% Bran 


You know you need bran food. 
It is Nature's laxative, designed 


The lack of bran spoils many A breakfast dainty whose flavory 


* day. It causes many bad com- flakes hide 25 per cent unground bran. 
plexions. Ie leads many to the %& = Pettijohn’s Flour —75 per cent fine 
habit of drug-taking. 


patent flour with 25 per cent bran flakes. 
—. Use like Graham flour in any recipe. 


Pettijohn’s offers you a bran- Both sold in packages only. 
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The School Department 
Continued from Pages 8-17 


VIRGINIA 
RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN'S COLLEGE: 


Offers courses for A. B. and A. M. 


Four laboratories, library, 





LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


observatory, gymnasium, swimming pool. Liberal endowment 


makes possible very moderate 
charges. Officers and instruc- 
tors, 60. Students from 35 
states and countries. Address 


WILLIAM A. WEBB, Pres., Box 48 


Fork Union Military Academy 
A country school in the heart of Virginia. 
C.&O.R. New building with all modern 
equipment. High standards but no extrava- 
ances. Rates $335-$385. Aided and inspected 
y War Dept. 19th year. For catalog address 


Col, C. E. CROSLAND, B. A, (Oxon.), Pres. 
Box 15, Fork Union, Va. 


Hollins College 


For Women. Founded 1842. 
College preparatory (2 years). 
Write for catalogue. 

Miss Matty L. Cocke, President. 

VerGINiA, Hollins, Box 323. 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN BoxG ROANOKE, VA. 
One of the leading schools in the South. Modern 
buildings. Extensive campus. Located in the 
Valley of Virginia, famed for health and beauty of 
scenery. Elective Preparatory and © aah gm 
Music, Art, Ex- 
pression, Domes- 
tic Science, under 
the Direction of 
European and 
American Ine 
structors. Super- 
vised athletics. 
Students from 32 
states. For cata- 
log address 
Mattie P. Harris, 
President 


Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-President 





For girls and young ladies. 


58th session 


Fauquier Institute 72. 
Sept. 27th, 1017. 


. begins 
Situated in Piedmont region of Vir- 


ginia, 55 miles from Washington. A limited and thorough 


home school. Modern buildings, 5-acre campus. 
moderate rates. Catalog. Miss NELLIE V. BUTLER, 
VirGIniA, Warrenton, Box 31. 


Principal 


Very 


College course (4 years), 
Limited to 250 students 


CADEMY | 


(ROLLER’S SCHOOL) 


A school with a country location in the 
famous Valley of Virginia, having the high- 
est endorsement of the Virginia Military 
Institute and other Universities. One of 
the best equipped academic buildings in the 
State. Steam heat and electric lights. 
Gymnasium. New fireproof buildings, 
costing nearly $70,000, now completed. 
School property covers 250 acres—large 
campus for drills and all field sports under 
careful supervision. Able faculty of col- 
lege men. One master for every 15 boys. 
Enrollment limited to 200. Boys from 22 
states last season. Forty-two years of 
successful work in developing self-reliant, 
manly boys physically and intellectually 
sound. Rates $400. For catalog, address 


Thomas J. Roller and Chas. S. Roller, Jr., 
Principals, Fort Defiance, Virginia 


August Good Housekeeping 


4 


Dixie School 


(Annex to Home Place School.) For backward children 


The aim is to (1) remove cause of backwardness; (2) dis- 
cover native ability; (3) develop possible powers for self- 


ALICE C. HINCKLEY, M. A., Director. 


su ort. 
Vincinta, Richmond, Alvista Heights, 1604 Lamb Ave. 
For Young Ladies. 


Mary Baldwin Seminar 'Y Established 1842. 


Terms begin Sept. 12th. In the Shenandoah Valley of Vir- 
ginia. Modern equipment. Students from 30 states.Courses : 
Collegiate (3 years); Preparatory (4 years), with certificate 


privileges. Music, Art and Domestic Science. Catalogue. 


VIRGINIA, Staunton. 
| “o-educational, 30 miles from 
| Eastern College Wash. D.C. ‘New buildings. 
Standard A. B. course. Two-year degree courses in Litera- 


ture, Pedagogy, Domestic Science, Expression, and Business | 


for High School Graduates. "Music Conservatory. Academy 
for boys and girls. Equipment modern. 
VirGINIA, Manassas, Box F. Dr. H. U. Roop, Pres. 


Randolph-Macon Academy 


For Boys and Young Men. Front Royal, Va. 


A branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Liberal 
gifts make unusual advantages possible. Equipment 
cost $100,000. Prepares for College or Scientific 
Schools. Military training. Gymnasium, physical 
culture and outdoor sports. $300. 26th session opens 
September 18th, 1917. For catalog address 


CHARLES L. MELTON, A. M., Principal 
Box 417, Front Royal, Va. 


| eS eee ee 
| : : y For higher culture 
| Fort Loudoun Seminary of young” women. 
Delightful location in the beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
Literary and Business Courses. Special advantages in 
sic, Art, Languages. Gymnasium and all outdoor exer- 
Opens Sept. 20th. Terms $350. For catalog, address 
VirGinia, Winchester. Miss KATHERINE R. GLass, Pres. 


NY; , Acountry home school 
Willow Brook Academy (oiitdven from @ to 
18. Modern conveniences, out of door sports, home care and 
living, thoroinstruction,musicand physical culture,open all 
the year. ndid opportunity for children who have lost 

| school or whose parents are travelling. Rates reasonable. 
| VIRGINIA, Bluemont. J.C. BEaty, Headmaster. 


The Massanutten Academy pyspara iene | 


with Military Training. Healthful location, beautiful Shen- 

andoah Valley. 100 miles from Washington. Prepares for 

college and business. } ic, athletics. New $25,000 Din- 

ingHalland Dormitory nited to 100 boys. $350. Address 
Howarp J. BENCHOoFF, A.M., 

VIRGINIA, Woodstock. Box 16. Headmaster. 


i i 
Fishburne Mili 
WAYNESBORO, VA. 


38th year will open in its new $60,000 fireproof building. 
Complete modern equipment, splendid campus, beautiful loca- 
tion near Blue Ridge Mountains. Altitude 1300 teet. A 
home-like school with high standards of scholarship and 
morals. Classes are kept small so each boy may receive 
individual attention—one teacher to each 10 cadets. Annual 
Spring encampment Catalog. Rate $375. 

Maj. MORGAN H. HUDGINS, Principal, Box 405 


a . REE The large: ivate sct i 
Goddard Seminary Gbelarsestgrivate schoolin 
tory Courses. Music. Domestic Science. Teacher Train- 
ing. Commercial Course. Modern equipment. Large 
endowment. 4 buildings. Gymnasium. Athletic Field. 


$250a year. Noextras. ORLANDO K. HOLLISTER, Litt.D. 
VERMONT, Barre, Box 15. Principal. 


1a nis & An endowed school for 
Bishop Hopkins Hall girls overlooking Lake 
;| Champlain. Well equipped buildings. All outdoor sports. 
| College preparatory and general courses. Write for 
booklet. Miss ELLEN SETON OGDEN, Principal. THE 
; Rt. Rev. A. C. A. HALL, President and Chaplain. 
| VERMONT, Burlington, Box G. 
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Poor Butterfly 


me. You know perfectly well that the inspec- 
tors—fellows who were primed to certify that 
crooked work was straight—reported that 
Morton did a clean job. If you don’t believe the 
job was straight, I'll tell you it can be proved. 
Am I making myself clear?” 

“T’m listening,” said Moran imperturbably, 

“As a matter of fact there’s nothing to vain 
by indicting Reagan, and all you want is to 
scare him into coming round and smoking the 
peace-pipe. That’s none of my _ business, 
Moran; your political troubles don’t interest 
me at all. But Colton, your own particular 
choice for prosecuting attorney, may possibly 
have an ax to grind on his own account. He’s 
let it come to young Fred Morton’s ears that 
this check is in existence—just out of friend- 
ship, of course. Fred’s a particular friend of 
mine, Moran, and I’m looking for that check.” 

“Nothing doing,” replied Moran with a 
stubborn, resentful jerk of the head. “There 
ain’t no such check.” 

“The check,” said Burgess without lifting 
his voice, “is at Apartment 2, the Sandhurst, 
where Morton was to go and have a look at it 
tonight. Possibly by paying a small sum it 
would be turned over to him to destroy. You 
ought to keep out of things like this, Moran. 
It’s decidedly unbecoming in a respectable 
business man.” 

Moran drew up his shoulders, and his eyes 
opened and shut quickly. ‘Mr. Burgess, I 
swear I never heard of any such check! If the 
state’s attorney’s office is going to rip up the 
bridge contracts, it’s all news to me.” 

“Then, Moran, I’ll approach the matter from 
another angle,” Burgess resumed patiently. 
“You own, but are not supposed to own, a 
little bar out near the river, where some shady 
characters put up when they can’t get in 
anywhere else. The joint is run in the name 
of Means. Means is an old crook. Some very 
queer business is transacted out there. Some 
pretty big deals are negotiated out there some- 
times. For instance, a string of pearls went 
through the place a little while ago—pinched 
from a woman in Chicago.” 


ORAN’S feet scraped the matting, and he 
bent further over the table. A wrinkle ran 
up his bald head, which colored a deep purple. 
“You’re havin’ a pipe-dream,” he said 
huskily. “I can prove I never had anything 
to do with Means’s place. If you know he’s a 
crook, you oughta have his place pulled. I'll 
tell the boys at headquarters what you say 
about him.” 

“T wouldn’t do that, Moran—not just yet,” 
Burgess continued. “I don’t like to speak of 
disagreeable things; I don’t like to be obliged 
to throw a scare into you just to get that check. 
But I know all about Means’s place; I know 
that you were there on a certain Sunday night 
when a man who handles that sort of stuff paid 
a big bunch of money for the pearls. That sort 
of joint is very dangerous to operate, Moran; 
running a fence is an extra hazardous business. 
I’m surprised that a man as clever as you are 
should fool with it. Why—” 

“T tell you,” interrupted Moran, his eyes 
flashing angrily, “‘I don’t know anything about 
Means. You're talking like a crazy man!” 

Burgess signaled to a passing waiter. 

“There’s a man sitting up front,” he said, 
“in a chauffeur’s cap. I wish you’d ask him to 
step back here.” 

Moraa sat immovable, but his eyes were 
dancing with anger and alarm. 

When the chauffeur appeared, he turned his 
head and inspected him with a swift, frightened 
glance. 

“This boy’s name is Frisby,” said Burgess. 
‘“‘He’s my chauffeur. He spent six months at 
Means’s place last year after coming out of the 
pen, where he did a year for burglary. I picked 
him up, gave him a job, and he’s living straight. 
If— ” 

Moran glanced nervously over his shoulder, 
then back at Burgess, and silenced him with a 
slight jerk of the head. 
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“That \ill do, Frisby,” said Burgess, “‘ you 
may bring the car to the door.” 

Moran’s hand shook as he reached into the 
box for 2 fresh cigar. 

“Tf I can help you get that check, then—” 

“Then I know nothing about Means’s place; 
nothing!” said Burgess pleasantly. “ But now, 
about Colton. Fundamentally he’s a pretty 
good fellow, or he was until you took him up. 
You have a weakness for promising young 
men; you can shove them along and put them 
in places where they can be of use to you. 
I can see that Colton is beginning to slip; I’m 
just silly enough to think that it’s the duty of 
good Christians like you and me to pull him 
back, and we’re going to do it, Moran. And 
now, about that check?” 

“T’ll just step into the office and telephone 
the Sandhurst that you’re coming up,” said 
Moran, mopping his face with a huge handker- 
chief. 

“T’ll go with you to the telephone,” said 
Burgess smiling broadly, “for fear you might 
say too much. You will go with me to the 
Sandhurst, of course; and you will please call 
headquarters to send two officers there, just for 
the sake of appearances. You see, Moran, 
we’ve got to be very careful of our reputations!” 


? 


HEN Burgess’s car drove up to the club 
Morton was waiting on the steps. 

“So far I’m only a trifle behind my sched- 
ule,” said Burgess. ‘‘We’ll get to the house at 
about eleven-fifteen, which is a very fashionable 
hour.” 

“Vou didn’t succeed—you didn’t get it?” 
asked Morton clutching his arm. 

“That check? Of course I got it; and you 
may call the incident closed. None of that!” 
he interrupted as Morton broke into exclama- 
tions of gratitude. ‘If you knew how much fun 
I’ve had, you’d feel that I owed you money.” 





When they reached the house, Burgess 
walked unhurriedly up-stairs to the ballroom. 
Mrs. Burgess stood at the door like an accusing 
angel, but her anger yielded quickly as she saw 
Morton just behind her errant husband. 

“T was afraid,” she said, after greeting | 
Morton effusively, “that Web had been called 
away by some of his burglar friends, but [ll 
forgive him if he was out looking for you.” 

“T had to go down to the bank to see if the | 
watchman was awake, and we met by the 
merest chance,” said Burgess, running his eye 
over the room and noting that Jean Carter 
was dancing with Colton. ‘Excuse me just a 
moment.” 

The music ceased, and he put his hand on 
Morton’s arm and guided him across the floor 
to where Colton and Jean stood talking. Col- 
ton, intent upon something he was saying to 
the girl, followed her startled gaze as she 
caught sight of Morton. The two men ex- 
changed nods, and Jean wonderingly, but with 
a happy light in her eyes, gave her hand to 
Morton. 

“Jean,” begen 
sorry to be late, but if I understand my pro- 
gram, I’ve missed only one dance!” 

“So it’s you she was saving her dances for!” 
said Colton with a resigned air. ‘‘She’s been 
acting very mysteriously about it.” 

“Oh, Jean and I have lots of secrets! But 
I’m too old to dance with any one so young and 
adorable; I’ve turned my program over to 
Fred, who has just shown up. Come into the 
library, I want to smoke a cigar with you, 
Colton. It’s a long time since we had a talk.” 


’ 


The leader peered out from the screen of 
plants that hid the musicians, who were tuning 
their instruments for the next number. Bur- 
gess nodded, and in a moment the air thrilled 
to the strains of ‘‘ Poor Butterfly.” 


W anted—Big Brothers 


(Conc'uded from page 58) 


and then went on to tell about Frank. Frank 
was anxious to go to work just as soon as he 
could get working-papers, and he became a 
leisurely type of office-boy who wore a uni- 
form and answered the telephone and an occa- 
sional question. 

“He got the job without my help,” said the 
Big Brother, “‘and I thought he would keep it 
the rest of his life, for although the pay was 
small, and there was no chance to get ahead, 
he was very comfortable, and it appealed to 
him as gentlemanly. I worked a long time to 
make that boy discontented. I knew there 
was better stuff in him than that job would 
ever bring out, but I had about given up hope 
of rousing him when one Sunday he went for 
a walk in the country with me. Then I found 
that he was passionately fond of the country. 
He wanted to live there, and he confided to me 
that he would rather be a blacksmith than 
anything else in the world. 

“Nothing could have surprised me more, 
but I decided then and there that that boy 
should be a blacksmith, no matter what 
happened. Fortunately I was able to find a 
blacksmith in a small town who wanted a 
helper, and Frank got the job. He is learning 
the trade from A to Z, and you never in your 
life saw a happier boy. Frank the office-boy 
Was a nonentity, but Frank the village black- 
smith is a real citizen.” 

Among the men who came to that first 
meeting when the Big Brother Movement was 
organized was one who has been a Big Brother 
ex-officio all his life. And if you ask him 
whether he believes in the Big Brother idea, he 
laughs a little and finally tells you that he 
was once Big Brother to a boy who is now the 
president of the company for which he works. 
[he Small Brother started out as a news- 
boy, and in the long struggle up from being a 
nhews-boy to being the president of one of the 
biggest companies in the country, the older 
man was always glad to help him. 

If you were to visit the headquarters of the 


Big Brother Movement at 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, you would find there the man 
who is working literally every day in the year 
to see that any boy who needs a Big Brother 
shall have one. He is Mr. Rowland C. 
Sheldon, the General Secretary. Being 
General Secretary of the Big Brother Move- 
ment is a good deal like being a friend to all 
the world, for the Big Brother Movement is 
growing fast, and there are now branch 
organizations in ninety-eight cities in the 
United States. The idea has also been taken 
up abroad, and one of the most flourishing 
societies is in Tokio. 

Among the men who are oilicers and direc- 
tors of the Big Brother Movement are Arthur 
Woods, at one time president of the organi- 
zation and now Police Commissioner in New 
York City; Honorable Franklin C. Hoyt, 
now the president, and presiding Justice of 
the Children’s Court; George Gordon Battle; 


Burgess cheerfully, “I’m | 





Peter Gerry, United States senator; Charles | 


A. Taussig; 
organization; and other well-known men. Many 
of the Small Brothers have grown up to | 
be Big Brothers. There could be no better 
proof of the success of the Big Brother work | 
than to have the Small Brothers turn Big 
Brothers. 

Except for having to make out the monthly 
reports of the boys and come to an occasional | 
meeting, the Big Brother is left very much to 
his own discretion. He has promised to be a 
friend to some boy, and he is left free to do | 
it. The Big Brother Movement is growing 
because of the need for it. For of course it 
isn’t the city boy alone who needs a friend; 
boys everywhere need encouragement and 
sympathy. One small boy defined a friend as 
“a guy as knows all about you and likes you 
just the same.” The Big Brothers are friends 
of that kind, for they have added to their faith 
brotherly kindness, and to brotherly kindness 
love. 

Wanted—more Big Brothers! ! 


Mr. Coulter, who founded the | 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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WISCONSIN | 


AT Est. 1855. Certificate priv- 
Wayland Academy jtege with leading colleges. 
Christian home school. Both sexes. 8th grade to Ist year 
college, all courses. 20-acrecampus;athletic field ;large lake 
offers recreation. Endowment $250,000; expenses $300. 
Piano, violin, vocal music, elocution, stenography. Catalog. 
Wis.. Beaver Dam. P.O. Box BE. Epwin P. Brown. 








‘ : An ed- 
Milwaukee-Downer Seminary #2793: 
preparatory school for girls. Also, of the best type of finish- 
ing school for those not entering college. Music, Art, Do- 
mestic Science, Athletics. Campus of Milwaukee-Downer 
College. Ask for Catalog B. Macy D. RopMan, Dean. 

WISCONSIN, Milwaukee. 





Keewatin Academy for Boys 
Midwinter home St. Augustine, Florida. Address 
SECRETARY. 
WISCONSIN, Prairie du Chien. 








WEST VIRGINIA 


; ? A school for girls, near Washing- 
St. Hilda s Hall ton, under T aauea Bishops’ 
Episcopal Diocese. College Preparatory, Elective Courses. 
Music, Art, Athletics under trained director. Open-air 
class-rooms. A teacher to every four girls. Rates $400. 
Catalog. MARIAH PENDLETON DvuVAL, Prin. (former Prin- 
West VirciniA. Charles Town cipal Stuart Hall). 
: A PRESBYTERIAL MILITARY SCHOOL. An 
Greenbrier up-to-date military boarding school for 
100 boys. Instructors—all college graduates. Bracing 
mountain climate, 2300 ft. altitude. On Main Line, C. & 
O. R. R. Brick buildings, athletic field. Terms $300. Cat- 
alog address Cor. H. B. Moore, A. M., Principal 
WeEstT VirGiniA, Lewisburg, Box 19. 


CAMPS 


Lah T = . For girls, Rox- 
The Tela-Wauket Camps puty,*"Vérmont. 
In the very heart of the Green Mountains. Rustic bunga- 
lows, assembly hall with fireplace. Hikes, camping trips 
Riding and instruction free. Illustrated booklet. Mr. 
AND Mrs. C. A. Roys, 
MAsSAcHUSETTS, Cambridge, 10 Bowdoin Street. 
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|The Art of Dressmaking 
| You can learn in your own home ’ | 

ge . | 


| through fascinating, wonderfully illus- 



















trated lessons how to draft patterns, 
} cut, fit, make, drape and trim fash- 
4} jionable garments of every kind for 
| yourself o others. 

A complete and thoroughly prac- 
| tical course that will prepare you to 
| take up dressmaking, make your 
| own clothes or direct the work of 
your modiste. Endorsed by ex- 
pertsand hundredsof delighted 
students. An equally complete 
course in Millinery. 

Send for handsome booklet, 
stating whether most inter- 
ested in home or professional 
dressmaking or millinery. 











Woman’s Institute of Domestic Arts and Sciences. lnc. — \\ \\ 
Dept. 8-VS, 425 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 2 
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May we assist you 
in the selection 
of school or camp? 


CAMPS 
Camps for young children, for boys and girls and 
for teachers and young business women. Camps 
in the mountains, on lakes, and on the seashore. 
Military and naval camps. 
SCHOOLS FOR CHILDREN 
SCHOOLS FOR THE SUBNORMAL 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
FINISHING SCHOOLS 
COLLEGES 
TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 2 
MILITARY SCHOOLS 3 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS | 


Music, dramatic art and expression, fine and 
appiied art, interior decoration, tllustration, cos- 
tume designing, millinery, landscape architecture, 
tree surgery, household economics, dietetics, hos- 
pital training, kindergarten training, physical 
education, library science, secretarial training, 
photography, etc. 

State type of school or camp, age of 

prospective pupil, locaiity and charges 


Director, The School Department 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
119 West 40th Street New York City 
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Teach the Children 


fo use 


*DIOXOGEN 


Teach them and show them how to use 
DIOXOGEN on every cut, wound and hurt. 
It is perfectly safe for a child to use and it is 
the best protection against infection obtainable. 


There is no alcohol, no flavoring—nothing 
whatever objectionable in DIOXOGEN; and 
the habit once formed of treating injuries early, 
before they have time to become serious, is one 
that will surely save a great deal of suffering 
and self-censure later on. 


The Oakland Chemical Co. 
10 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 











The Home That Lives On 


(Continued from page 55) 


wealth. She had a town house in Philadelphia 
| on aristocratic Chestnut Street, but here at 


Bristol was to be a home particularly aiter 
her own heart. 

Ancient Radcliffe Street lies along the river- 
front, and on this street, which, a century 
afterward, is still beautiful, she made the 
house that her heart desired; a light sweet 
mansion, looking out over the river that lay 
in tender glory beside it. 

As a young woman, “Sally” Keene was one 
of the interesting figures of a fascinating time. 
She was a brilliant belle of those brilliant 
years. She lived at the Court of St. James 
while her uncle was minister there. She was 
presented at the splendid court of the great 
Napoleon. She came back to America {full 
of ideas of fine living and of how beautiful 
life might be. Yet she was an unspoiled Ameri- 
can girl, and tradition still tells of her athletic 
skill in a day when athletic girls were not 
common, and how she would swim the great 
width of the Delaware for pure pleasure, and 
of how one day she was almost drowned in 
doing this and was rescued, at the risk of his 
life, by a young man whose name was long ago 
forgotten. 


The “Sally” Keene Will 
ISS KEENE never married. She was ad- 
mired, she was popular, she was beautiful, 
she was rich; doubtless she was loved—but as 
to that, not even tradition comes down. As 
the years passed pleasantly on and the home 
more and more displayed a perfected taste 
and perfection of hospitality, she more and 


| more thought of the future of this house that 


she had built. She realized, at length, that 
she was gradually verging toward age, and 


| as the glow of youth departed she set down 


the result of her matured plans. 
The time came when she was fifty-five. She 
had seen much, very much of life. She had 
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The Perfect Polish for 


MAHOGANY 


FURNITURE AND ALL VARNISH SURFACES 


S$2nd.4%60 Waxit Mfg. C0.7*atinneapotts 





Uniformly Good Coffee 


How? Filtered in a Silex glass bowl. The Silex Coffee Filter 

yperates under gentle condensation pressure until the water 
overflows into the pulverized coffee (see cut for position of 
burner either electricity or alcohol). Heating apparatus is 
then removed and liquid subsides in the form of clear coffee. 


4 cup size, price $4.50 

O cup size, price 5.25 
The Silex is not a percolator—it is an improved and modern 
device that filters coffee. In use in Hotels, Clubs, and upwards 
of 25,000 homes where it is proving its worth three times a 
day. Economical because less coffee is required. Just the thing 
for Summer Homes, Camps, Social gatherings and little ‘‘feasts”’ 
at home. 


The Silex Way Is the Flavor Way 


The flavor of coffee made in a Silex does not vary in quality. 
The flavor is unrivalled and you are sure each and every cup 
will be uniform. 


Good Features of the Silex 
Made of Pyrex Glass Sanitary Full Flavor Retained 
(Famous fire-proof glass) Guaranteed Attractive 
Perfect Balance Silver Drainer Economical 


The Silex can be purchased in five different styles: 4 sizes (2, 4,6, 8 cup) 
three finishes (nickel, copper, silver) two heats—alcohol and electric. 
For sale by live dealers e verywhe re—if for any reason yours has not 
a selection, write direct to us giving his name. 


THE SILEX CO., 47 HiGu St., BOSTON, MAss. 


Dealers—write for information on this quick selling Filter 
it’s a trade builder. 
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ness of her character without embittering her. 


| And she made her will. Dated ‘Saturday, 


November eighteenth, one thousand eight 


| hundred and forty-three,’ thus her will 
| begins: 


In the name of God, Amen! 

I, Sarah Lukens Keene, of the City of 
Philadelphia, in the State of Pennsylvania, 
being at present of sound mind and 
memory, but reflecting on the piger pan 
of life, do make this, my last will and 
testament, in matter following, viz.: 

I give and bequeath to my trustees and 
their successors, my large house at 
Bristol, built by myself and formerly 
called by me the Pavillion, with all its 
furniture, and all within and about it, 
and ‘the whole of the lot on which it 
stands, to be applied and used as an 
establishment for the reception and 
maintenance forever, of five, six, or more 
Aged Gentlewomen (ladies); who are 
widows, or single women, unmarried, 
of respectability, but decayed fortunes 
and who have become destitute at an ad- 

vanced age of the means of support, 
and are bereaved of friends that can or 
who will assist them, alone, friendless, and 
helpless, to such, and to such ONLY, do 
I desire my trustees and their successors 
to apply it. 


In a slight degree the kind-hearted lady 
showed that she could not entirely escape 4 
certain narrowness of those times, this being 
ev ident i in a clause which italicizingly demands 
as an “essential condition” for admittance that 
the women “must be known to be religious 
women,” and she also specified that they must 
be such as had been “respectably brought up 
and educated.” She could not bear to think 
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of: her, beautiftl home being occupied by un- 
desirables; lack of money was to be no bar, 
but lack of manners and education was 
another matter; and the guests must be of 
beliefs not too divergent from her own, she 
being herself an Episcopalian. It was further 
provided that there should be three trustees 
to manage the bequest and that two of them 
should be named by the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania and that the third should always 
te the Protestant Episcopal Bishop of that 
diocese. The will ended with the solemnly 
expressed desire: 


I pray to Him, who alone can bless and 
prosper this bequest, that my habitation, 
as long as it endures, may, by His will, 
be permitted to be the solace ot venerable 
old age, wherein leisure, tranquility, minds 
relieved from earthly cares, with soothing 
attentions to each other, may create a 
bond of mutual sisterly love, that shall 
prepare their minds for the enjoyment 
of a heavenly mansion. 


Enter the house to-day, and instantly one 
js impressed by the sense that her sweetly 
expressed hopes have been realized, for the 
house is full of an atmosphere of restfulness 
and repose and comfort and kindliness. 

And yet, after all her care, it was years after 
her death before her bequest began to take 
effect. It seemed to be nobody’s particular 
business to take it up. She had not left her 
property in a customary way: she had not 
left it for lawyers or distant relatives to dispute 
about and divide; she had done an unusual 
thing, and that it was altogether sweet and 
lovely made no difference. There was no way 
in which the project could move of its own 
accord, and no one was interested to move it. 
For years the house stood closed and un- 
occupied. 

At length some one realized how very much 
was missed by the neglect of the bequest and 
of the home. And the method of getting the 
bequest started was interesting. Instead of 
trying to move such as could have been 
expected to be concerned in carrying out the 
will, but who had shown themselves in- 
different, a clever plan was followed. Distant 
heirs were stirred to begin a suit for the 
reversion of the entire property to them, on 
the ground that it was not being used for its 
intended purpose, whereupon certain people 
instantly became interested to see that the 
will was carried out, and before long the house 
was opened and gentlewomen—of decayed 
fortunes—were invited and became lifelong 
guests under its roof. 


The Interior of the Old Mansion 


HE house, ivy-clad and of plastered stone, 

built in 1815, is a double octagon. It 
stands on the bank of the river, surrounded by 
grass and shrubs and shaded by great oaks and 
English walnuts and maples and catalpas. 
It sits level with the ground. It is a house of 
the early eighteen hundreds, when the French 
influence had brought about the making of 
large windows; and those of the lower floor 
open on the level of the lawn. By a clever ar- 
rangement the windows slide up into the wall 
so that you may walk directly out into the 
garden. The windows directly facing the 
liver Open upon a balcony, below which is a 
Couble terrace, based by a river-wall of stone— 
a thing of practical need this, as the tide at 
Bristol has a rise of six feet. The hall is spa- 
cious and of charming proportions, and it gives 
an unmistakable impression of welcome. 
At once one sees the deep influence of the 
Empire- a bust of Napoleon, an engraving of 
Franklin at the French Court, and Empire 
lurniture of the finest design. 
_ Above the door is a great fanlight, large and 
fine and of exquisite beauty. The graceful 
stairway, hung with priceless prints of a 
century ago, rises around two sides of the 
spacious hall. On the main floor the hall 
fives access to great octagon rooms through 
doors that are set in the octagon sides. These 
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Do your cleaning in half the time! 
like methods—better tools. 


Your strength—your time—saved! 
Get the best brush for each S saan ee 


Do it twice as thoroughly! 


without a solid back. 






81 Fuller 
j Sanitary 
Clothes Brush. 
Long curve en- 
ables you to reach 
the back while the 
garment is on. 
Long stout china 
bristles that can’t come 
ar out. Will 

years steady 
Also good for 







give five 
service. 


cleaning upholstery and 
Post- 
. $1.25 


carpeted stairs. 


paid 





10 Fuller Wonder a 
A drop mop chemically 
treated to hold the dust. 
When the side in use has 
absorbed all the dust it 
will hold, you remove 
the handle, reverse the 
head and have a practi- 
cally fresh mop. Post- 
paid RTS 





HAVE YOU SEEN 
THE SCHOOL 


PAGES? 
Pages 8-17 and 124-125 


E believe that you will find in these 
pages an unusually attractive list 


of desirable schools. 


Each and every one of thesc institutions 
has been investigated by Good House- 
keeping and is presented to you under 
our absolute guarantee. 


It may be that you are having difficulty 
in selecting the particular school or camp 
best meeting your individual needs. If so 
we shall be glad to be of any possible 


assistance. 


In writing please state the type of school 
or camp sought, locality preferred, age 
of the prospective pupil and an estimate 
of the expenses to be incurred. 

The School Department is maintained 
as part of Good Housekeeping’s service 
to its readers and any assistance it may 
be able to give you is without charge or 
obligation of any kind. 


Director, the School Department 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 
119 West 40th St., New York City 
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HAR TFORY 
Twisted-Wire Back 


are up-to-date brushes that do their work, as it 


should be done—quickly and thoroughly. They 
are simple as A-B-C and clean as a whistle. No 
other brush can be. kept so. utterly clean. The 


bristles are gripped in a twisted wire back that 
holds them immovable even when soaked in 
boiling water. 

Fuller salesmen bring these brushes to your 
home. Write for one of them to call or if you 
prefer send for catalogue and order direct from 
our factory (see coupon), all charges prepaid. 


Your money back if you want it 


Look for the trademark (shown above) on the 


handle of every brush. It’s your guarantee 
that you are dealing with a Fuller salesman 
who is authorized to return your money if 


brushes are defective. 


Fuller Brush Co. 


78 Union Street, Hartford, Conn. 
Distribution Stations in 


Rock Island, III. Toledo, Ohio. 
Oakland, Cal. 


Brushes 







103 Fuller Fric- 
tion Shower 
Bath. A combi- 
nation of shower, 
scrub and friction 
bath. Little jets 
of water spout 
from a tube in 
the centre of the 
brush. Hose fits 
any faucet. Effi- 
cient for sham- 


pooing. Post 
paid... . . $3.50 fe 
4 Fuller 


Brush Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Please send me 
ie your booklet. 


Specialty salesmen make good profits /Nome................. 

selling Fuller Brushes. 7 Address WUTT TTT Tee 
i Specialty Salesmen please check 
iy here. [ 


trated catalog ‘‘Pleasant Pages. 





Baby just loves jt. 
his playthings for it. 


JOHNSON 
EDUCATOR FOOD CO. 
27 Educator Bldg.. Broad St., Boston 


When Baby’s 
Teething— 


—when he’s fretful and restless, noth- 
ing will soothe and quiet him like a 


BABY EDUCATOR 
Food Teething Ring 


Honey-sweetened cereals, baked hard. 
Contains real nourishment, 

See how he drops 
Baby knows! 
At grocers and druggists; or two 

tins, postpaid, 50 cents. 
* foe 


In using advertisements see page 6 





CARDS AND FOLDERS TO HANDCOLOR 
200 beautiful designs in birthdays, tally, place 
cards, new 1917 Xmas numbers. | 


Send for our illus- 
Free. 


Little Art Shop, Inc., 1309 F. St.. N. W.. Washington, D. C. 




















CRACKERS 
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One of a series of 


Recipes by Famous Domestic 
Science Experts Who Use 


“Wear-Ever” 


* Aluminum Cooking Utensils 


Recipes by Jean Prescott Adams Domestic Science | 








Photographed as prepared personally in the 
*‘Wear-Ever"’ Roaster by Jean Prescott Adams 


Tasty Spiced Baked Ham 


Cover the ham with cold water and let it sim- 
mer long enough to loosen the skin (three or four 
hours). After removing the skin, place in a 
‘‘Wear-Ever’’ Aluminum Roaster; add one 
teacup of vinegar, one cup of hot water in which 
one teaspoon of dry mustard has been dissolved. 
Bake slowly two hours. Cover the ham with 


* coarse, brown sugar, and stick cloves into the 


fat about an inch apart. Allow sugar to form 
thick crust. Bake one hour longer. 

Ham may also be baked without boiling. Rub 
seasoning into flesh side, cover with flour paste. 
Bake four hours. Remove paste and skin. Dec- 
orate with whole cloves and strips of peppers. 


Serve with baked apples. 








‘Light and Crispy Doughnuts 


Two teaspoons cinnamon 
One and one-half tea- 
spoons salt 
Three teaspoons oleomar- 
garine (melted) 
Four teaspoons baking 
powder 
Grated rind of one lemon 
Method: Cream oleomargarine and sugar, add 
beaten egg and milk with water. Mix and sift 
dry ingredients and add to first mixture. Toss 
the mixture onto a floured board. Pat and roll 
one-quarter inch thick. Cut with floured dough- 
nut cutter. Place in ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ Aluminum 
Roaster and fry in deep pure leaf lard. Drain 
on brown paper. 


One cup sugar 

One-quarter nutmeg 

Two eggs 

One-quarter cup evapo- 
rated milk 

Three-quarters cup water 

Four cups flour 


even a dessert such as baked apples, rice pudding, etc. 


Photozraphed as prepared personaliy in the 
“Wear-Ever” Roaster by Jean Prescott Adams 


HE ‘‘Wear-Ever’”’ 

Aluminum Roaster 
is a wonderful con- 
venience — especially 
during the hot days 
of Summer. 


It makes possible 
the preparation of an 
entire meal in oven or 
on top of stove; all at 
one time—a delicious 
roast, baked pota- 
toes, macaroni, and 


Thus, fuel 


and bother are saved, and you spend less time in the hot kitchen. 


The ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ Aluminum Roaster also can be used for 
frying doughnuts and crullers, for baking bread, for steaming fruit, 


or as a bread and cake box. 


‘*Wear-Ever”’ utensils are dense, smooth and lastingly durable, 
because the metal is subjected to the enormous pressure of rolling 


mills and stamping machines. 
of food can lodge. 


Cannot rust, chip or scale. 


No joints or seams in which particles 


Pure and safe. 


Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., 
New Kensington, Pa., Dept. 16. (or if you live in 
Canada) Northern Aluminum Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Send prepaid, I-qt. “Wear-Ever” stewpan. En- 
closed is 30c in stamps—to be refunded if not satis- 
fied. Offer good until September 20, 1917, only. 
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| in white marble. 


|The Home That Lives On 


| octagon rooms, dining-room and drawing- 


room, lofty and corniced in white, with ivy 


| and greenery and flowers close outside the 


windows, seem almost to overhang the river, 
so immediate is the drop to the water’s edge, 
Not only is the fine influence of the Empire 
noticeable, such as in the style of the harp and 
its dainty music-stand, in the delightful Em- 
pire window-seats with rolled ends, and in 
various pictures of the admired Napoleon 
in his imperial robes or his general’s uniform 
or mounted on his famous white horse, but, 
oddly, the period is also represented by a 
picture of Wellington and his generals. 
The Keene house is more than a French 
house, it is an American house, and it holds 
treasures not only of French furniture, but of 
the styles that came from England. ‘The 
owner loved the tawny glory of Heppelwhite 
with its exquisite inlay, the stately grace of 
Adam, the fine proportions of Chippendale, 


| and there is here a set of the latter’s admirable 


ladder-backs. 

There is beauty everywhere. There are 
precious trays, in graduated sets, in lacquer 
of black and gold. There is an exquisite satin- 


| wood sideboard, and there are little half-moon 


tables. The columned mantels are masterpieces 
There are silver candelabra. 
There is a wealth of Sheffield plate, in such 


| shapes as the curiously contrived “blazers” 








| jugs and 





or chafing-dishes, as they are now called, and 
sets of four-legged oval trays. There is Miss 
Keene’s harpsichord, exquisite in design and in 


| inlay, and there is the very music that she 


played and sang; and one thinks of the sounds 
going sweetly out over the water, in the soft 
darkness of a summer evening, and of her life 
there through the many years of the long, 
long ago; and, somehow, her presence becomes 
a very real presence indeed. One sees that 
she has accomplished her aim of being hostess 
in her house, as she quaintly expressed it, for 
a line of visitors that shall continue as long as 
her habitation shall stand. 

The house is especially rich in old-time 
china and glass; we remember no other Ameri- 
can house with such a precious collection of it; 
and it is far more than a collection, for much 
of the china is in constant use, just as the donor 
intended. ‘There are Wedgwood bowls and 
flower-holders and classic urn- 
shaped jars, there is a set of Lowestoft vases, 
there are precious Dresden comports, there is 
delicate Leeds, there is wealth of Sévres, there 
are whole dinner services of rare Canion, 
there is Crown Derby with the marks so prized 
by collectors, there is a whole row of water- 
jugs in old Waterford glass. The old ladies 
come down to luncheon or to dinner and find 
the table set with this rare Canton or Derby 
just as if Miss Keene still sat as hostess at the 
head. 

And in a most delightful way Miss Keene 
does actually preside at her own table, for 
looking down upon it is her portrait, a warm 
and glowing painting by Sully of Phila- 
delphia; a distinguished portrait by a 
distinguished man, showing a_ sweet-iaced 
woman, graceful, charming, slender, even 
beautiful, dressed in an evening gown, low 
in the bodice and with little three-inch sleeves 
such as she might have worn at a court in 
Europe. It is a firm and friendly face, an 
open face, the face of this fine lady of long ago. 


To Whom Will You Leave Your Home? 

pAM ILY is often a fetish. The leaving of prop- 

erty to relatives is often but an obsession. 
It is often, on the other hand, a lovingly desir- 
able thing to do and in such cases ought to be 
done, but the number of cases in which there 
are no relatives at all or at least no near rela- 
tives, or at least no relatives who wil care for 
a particular house and its belongings, is in- 
finite. In such cases, if the house has been a 
house of memories and delightful years, it 1s 
a pity to see it fall, as if automatically, into 
unappreciative ownership when it might 
live on so admirably after its owner has gone. 
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Some, hopeless of seeing any better disposi- 
tion, let their house go into whatever posses- 
gon it may, but send their belongings to 
museums, forgetful of the fact, with which 
they ought to be familiar, that the prominent 
museums in the East, which are the principal 
recipients of callections, have so many things 
ed carelessly in garrets or hidden in cellars 
that they might quite as well be destroyed. 
Many old homes throughout the length 
and breadth of the country have been left for 
patriotic purposes, under the guardianship 
of patriotic societies, but such houses are 
necessarily those of patriotic and public in- 
terest, such as the Oliver Ellsworth House or 
Logan’s famous Stenton. Such houses are 
happy in an assured continuance, but they 
inevitably and properly become museum-like 
in character and contents, and they are neces- 
sarily limited in number. Of course such a 
disposition of a home is an admirable one, 
and is far better than no provision, but not to 
becompared with the joy of making one’s home 
live on as a home, and not a museum, forever. 


An Opportunity the Shakers Missed 


WE remember an old Shaker village outside 
of Cleveland, Ohio. Its fields were fine, its 
houses broad and quaint and orderly, its chim- 
neys huge and harboring broad old fireplaces. 
It was one of the fairest and most peaceful 
spots on earth. The Shakers grew few; their 
wealth was great. They decided to give up 
the village and join with another community; 
so everything was sold. All the work of scores 
of years was lost, and the village itself, even 
the very graveyard, has vanished from the 
earth. The last time we drove by a construc- 
tion gang was using the last old house as a 


barracks, and horses were stabled in the 
church. What an opportunity the Shakers 
missed! They were in no need of money. 


They had more money than they, apostles of 
the simple life, could spend. Celibate com- 
munity that they were, they had no heirs. 
They could easily have endowed their village, 
perhaps to be forever a school of horticulture, 
as they themselves were famous fruit-growers 
and gardeners, perhaps to be forever a restful 
home for wearied city-dwellers, perhaps, in- 
stead, in some original and piquant way. 
And the village, in its sleepy charm, would have 
slumbered on forever. 

There comes the memory of an old stone 
house on a riverbank, a house bowered among 
apple-trees, twined over by wisteria, hedged by 
lines of pink roses, a happy, loved and lovely 
spot; but we are told that now the wisteria 
is cut, the roses scythed away, the grass dead, 


most of the apple-trees gone, and that 
“hunkies,” as they are called, live in squalor 


in the once pleasant, river-looking rooms. 
Again, what an opportunity was missed of 
making a home live forever! 

A home, to be left as a home forever, does 
not need to be in the country; it may, instead, 
be in the very heart of a city, even the greatest 
of all cities. And such a home, so left, is in 
the very heart of the city of New York. 

_ It was the home of Edwin Booth, and 
Ils a large, broad-fronted, hospitable, stone 
house looking out on the carefully fenced-in 
greenery of old Gramercy Park. Devised 
when the quarter was highly fashionable, it 
has been a factor in keeping the entire neigh- 
horhood an interesting locality, maintaining 
a high type of American living in defiance of 
the threatened inroads of business activity. 

The house was devised to be forever the 
club house of the Players, where the friends 
of Booth should meet, and the kind of men he 
would have liked as friends, in the succession 
ot generations and perhaps—for it is a sturdily- 
made house—even of centuries. The house 
gives home as the most interesting club of 
New York City, a club of actors and authors 
and artists, of publishers. and players—the 
Players’ Club; and within its walls are bril- 
liancy and wit and good fellowship, and firm 
friendships are there closely knit—because a 
great actor would not willingly let the home 
that he loved disappear. 

































































Is it pure? 
Is it safe? 
Is it sweet? 
Is it clean? 
Is it rich? 
“Is it convenient? 


Is it economical? 


* Carnation Milk 


answers “Yes” to any milk question because , 
every safeguard is taken to guarantee it from contamination. 


The clean, sweet cow’s milk is evaporated in a vacuum to 

the consistency of cream, sealed airtight in new cans and ster- 
ilized. Nothing is added to the milk; nothing except part of the 
water is taken out, thus all the original food values are retained. 
This protects it absolutely and makes it the safe milk for your home. 


Try Carnation Milk for making 
soups, creaming vegetables, grav- 
ies andsauces. Make candy and 
desserts with it. Dilute it for the 
children to drink. Use it for your 
coffee and cereals,and every other 
milk use. Simply add pure water 
to reduce its richness to the degree 
desired for drinking, or for cook- 
ing purposes. Its quality and 
delicious flavor will please you. 


From Contented Cows 
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Remember —Your Grocer Has It! 
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If you are not already a user of 
Carnation Milk, order a few cans 
from your grocer today. Con- 
vince yourself that Carnation is 
the answer tothe pure milk ques- 


tion. 
Free Recipe Book 


Write for our recipe booklet contain- 
ing over 100choice recipes for everyday 
and special dishes. Sent free to you 
upon request. Carnation Milk Products 
Co., 826 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, U.S.A 





































































TABLE MATS 


No unnecessary trimmings—just the best of ma- 
terials put together with high class workmanship 
to give you protection for your finely finished 
table top at low cost. 


We give every purchaser of Carey Mats. one-half 
dozen luncheon mats absolutely free. If your 
dealer doesn’t sell Carey Mats. accept no other. 
Send us his name and we will see that you are 
supplied. 


Tue Puiuie Carcy Company 
8643 WAVNE AVE, LocnLano. CINCINNATI. OHIO 





NERS 


Se MACARONI 








SKINNER MPG. CO. 
OMARA. US \ » 


MADE FROM THE HIGHEST GRADE DURUM WHEAT 
COOKS IN 12 MINUTES. COOK BOOK FREE 


SKINNER MFG.CO. OMAHA, U.S.A. 
Larg Macaroni Factory in America 


using advertisements see page 6 
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| 
| British people may exercise as deep an infly. 
ence in world politics during the twentie; 
century as the United States exercised during 
the nineteenth century. But here agaj 
problem can only be solved upor is of 
| Justice and of love manifested by service; ang 


| this spells the advance of nations in applied 
Christianity. 


Made by Sanford Mills International and Interracial Democracy 
: [': AS Professor Seeley maintained, national. 
ism is the key to the political history of the 
nineteenth century, internationalism will prove 
| the key to the history of the twentieth century. 
| Probably Great Britain in dealing with India (2) A 
| and the United States in dealing with the that a 
Philippines will be called to such renunciation Greek 
| as is always implied in motherhood. Instead nature 
| of attempting to incorporate the three hundred Chine: 
million peoples of alien races on the opposite the m 
side of the globe into the British Empire on 
| equal terms with the Canadians and Austra- 
lians, Great Britain may be called upon to set 
up India as a great Asiatic nation, bound by 
strong ties or, better still, united by some sort 
of federation with the mother who adopted her 
and nourished her into national life. 
Nor is the United States exempt from the 
race-problem. In addition to the Philippine 
question the United States has a graver-un- 
solved problem in the negro race. The negroes 
have been granted political freedom, guaran- 
teed by the constitution; but despite this guar- 
antee they are virtually disfranchised in ,the 
South. Will the people of the United States be 
able to show to the world that two races as dis- 
| tinct as the white and the black can live side 
| by side in the same country, in the enjoyment 
of the same political and economic rights, in 
the maintenance of the purity of each race, and 
! | of peaceful and mutually helpful relations 
| | tween the two? If so we shall furnish the world 
| a solution of one of the greatest problems in h 
applied Christianity. Pacifi 
Our relations with the Japanese and the reasol 
Chinese and the relations of Great Britain and do no 
| her colonies with these two races and with the 
Indian races reveal a larger and more dangerous 
| international and interracial problem. The 
| division of the vast Chinese empire among the 
| various nations, or the control of China bya 
| single foreign nation, would mean the control 
! | or absorption of the commerce of the Pacifk 
| by that nation or those nations. The question 
|| of foreign trade is already a vital one and will 
| become more and more vital to our growth as southe 
| the century advances. ing mé 
Providence has given us a strategic place is the 
| for large commercial and moral influence in these 
the Pacific basin. Every one recognizes our tion o 
long coast-line upon the eastern side of the ple of 
Pacific, with the great harbors of San Diego ber sé 
and Los Angeles, of San Francisco and Seattle, ness 0. 
| of Tacoma and the entire Puget Sound. But 
| few people realize the value of our coast-line 
across the northern-borders of the Pacific 
which carries American sovereignty to Chichagof 
' Harbor in Attu Island, 186° 47’ west longitude, 
or almost to the borders of Asia. This stretch 
of American seacoast across the northern bot- nate t} 
| ders of the Pacific furnishes the shortest route trous 
from San Francisco to Tokyo; and on account Bef 
| of the Japanese Current it is always free from were 
ice. Moreover, it abounds in harbors like with ¢ 
| Resurrection Bay, Chignik Bay, Denmark destro 
| Bay, Dutch Harbor, Unalaska Bay, Constan- hood < 
' tine Harbor, and Chichagof Harbor, each 0! riorati 
which is large enough to hold the entire navy races. 
of the United States. These harbors probably doubi; 
will be recognized before the close of the while 
twentieth century as the most important geo doubli 
“L-C-CHASE & CoO- graphical discovery of the nineteenth century. If, the 
These, with our present possession of the races ¢ 
ee NEW YORK oienan ES Ee Philippine Islands and the possibility of our will ne 
Write for attractive aele ivan’ LEADERS IN MANUFACTURING SINCE {84-7 always maintaining a great harbor there, ant conflic 
with our possession of Guam and the Hawauan which 
Islands, give the United States the most skirmi 
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strategic position on the Pacific basin of | 


ny nation. aks 
. Howev: r great the strength of the United 


States, it is not safe in forecasting the fu- 
ture to underestimate the vast potential resour- 








an influ. cesof China. The Chinese as individuals are 
twentieth perhaps the strongest and hardiest people on 
ed during BH earth. Four facts stand out in regard to this 
again the people: (1) The Chinese have the oldest liv- 
a basis of ing civilization, and they are the world’s oldest 
Vice; and nation,. ‘iheir history began - with that of 
n applied Egypt and Babylon and Assyria. China has 
historical documents extending back to the 
middle of the eighth century before Christ; and 
nOCEaGy Confucius, who lived five hundred years before 
national- Christ, aflirmed that the historical records 
ry of the which he possessed carried him back twenty- 
Will prove two hundred years before Christ. This carries 
| century, Chinese civilization back four thousand years. 
ith India (2) A priori, it would seem far more reasonable 
with the that a small and select race like the Jews or the 
uNciation Greeks might maintain its civilization and its 
Instead natural life for an unparalleled period. But the 
hundred Chinese are not simply the oldest race, they are ie ~. | j 
Opposite the most numerous single race upon the earth; ONSITE SAISTSSTTT ON = I [ree 
mpire on they number between three and four hundred A) . — a 
| Austra- millions. (3) However weak the nation, é N | ee N 
on to set wherever the Chinese as individuals compete N e — e N 
ound by with the members of other races and nations in NY e N 
ome sort neutral ports—such as Hongkong and Singa- N O1157 CT a /O7%1 N 
ypted her re—they soon become the dominant factors N N 
in industrial and cmmenenien - = the N : 
from. the white man must have large capital if he is to N Th z : N 
hilippine maintain his fancied superiority. (4) The N e consideration and selec- N 
Aver -Un- Chinese show no signs of exhaustion through N : ° N 
> Negroes their long career; on the contrary, they have N tion of a power washer 1S N 
guaran- transformed their government into a republic, & - N 
his guar- are eagerly accepting Western rp See and N pr ompted by a native sense of the N 
1 in ,the are entering upon a new stage of civilization. ° NY 
states be These four facts make the Chinese the most N pra ctical quite as much aS by a S < 
»s as dis- remarkable race in existence. Indeed, C. H. x 1 1m} : - Ny 
live side Pearson, in ‘‘ National Life and Character,” N sense of discrimination, for, just as a 8 “ 
joyment after the fullest comparison of Chinese civiliza- SN Sa 
ights, in tion with other civilizations of the world, re- pies N N 
ace, and luctantly expresses the depressing conclusion aN Ne 
ions -be- that the Chinese will in time destroy white N NE 
ne world competition in industries and commerce within & * Nee 
lems in their area and in the end will dominate the N E é NS 
Pacific basin; and he gives some very solid N Gleclhitc aihet N 
ind the — for ag ag — the —— ; N ps pe A sf 
‘ain and o not share his fears. But all students o _ 7, RVI TIA 7, ; 
vith the China recognize that the race which Pearson N Swinging. ; wble Wringer Ve 
ngerous portrays in such threatening terms must be N : disti Ae a : N : 
The reckoned with in our forecasts of the struggles ON is more distinctive in esign and construction, N + 
nen that will take place around the Pacific basin. N sO is it more endu ring in service—as it is more N = 
na by a 4 PigaiStoaiiehe : ye 
contra Brewing a Mightier World War ‘ A convenient, so Is it more economical—as it 1s N 
Pa HUS far the white race has seized the con- -\_ more to be trusted, so is it more to be desired. N 
juestion ‘ trol of Australia, North and South America, es ° ; 
ind will Europe and Africa, and of the snethein deel N More and more of your friends and \ 
ywth as southern portions of Asia. A still more menac- : N neighbors are coming to know the delight- \ 
ing manifestation of thespirit of white autocracy \ f ] ° f ° d fine se N { ‘ell b s. N Ag 
¢ place is the exclusion of the yellow races from five of hn ul satisfaction an ne sense Of we eng \ 
angio. these six continents and from the northern por- N th rough possession of a Maytag Electric \ 
zes Our tion of Asia. When we remember that the peo- N Wash : ° h te Mavt: No 
of the ple of China, India, Japan, and Malaysia num- \) as eT, or its counterpart, the Maytag Nee 
_Diego ber some eight hundred millions, the unfair- ZN Multi-Motor Washer where electricity is \ 
~~ ness of their exclusion from five continents and N t railabl H 1 ill: v d : N . 
a their limitation to one-half of the sixth conti- \ not avaliable. OW , ong. wi you eny Ve 
Pacific. a ee, Se ene a N yourself the subtle satisfaction which comes N 
hag manlike. . Moreover, under the laws of the uni- N from the ownership of a Maytag! N 
= _ it will —_ its inevitable conflict, just as x . N 
S e present efforts of strong nations to domi- There’s a The Maytag \ 
a ~ the —_ have brought on the present disas- 8 N Standar Maytag FREE Laundry ih N 
é ous coniiict. Jasher of every type—hand, ual will lessen your laundry \ 
— Before the war the white races in Europe “e N sasaranchdiares abnted eallliadin problems. Write for your copy N 
€ ae were doubling once in a hundred years, but ; N to the enviable Maytag standard. _ on post card. \ 
a - a decreasing rate of increase. The war is N N 
nstat- heed otue the very flower of European man- \ THE MAYTAG CO., Dept. 196, Newton, Ia. 
wy ood and must be followed by a physical dete- N B hes in Most Principal Citi \ 
ac . Nloration and a slower increase of the white 4 Te N 
bx races, On the other hand, the Chinese are N Tested and Approved by Good Housekeeping Institute and N 
»ba vl doubling their population once in eighty years, as N America’s Foremost Authorities on Domestic Economies. \ 
ot the while some writers hold that the Japanese are aX on /) 
it Geo" doubling their population every fifty years. PAPE EMEEEE OEE OETEOEEDEDIEE SEISETLAA SISLOLSEOSETIEDS A: 
ry * If, therefore, the white races refuse the yellow Ge Aes ‘ 
‘f oon ys - reed to five continents, another century 
> aan aoa a gone by until we may be facing a 
t between the races, in comparison with 


waiian thich th 
a which the present world war may seem a mere 
most skirmish. i 
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What 
Cornelia C— 


learned: 


~ «ft 


If you will get off the chug-chugging Missouri 
Pacific accommodation train at the little town of 
Kirkwood, Mo., some Saturday afternoon and 
walk north for five minutes you will come to a 


brown shingled home. 


There you will see the 


chubby 14-year-old Cornelia herself, probably 


washing the lunch dishes. 


This is the way she does 
it—just as her mother has 
taught her. 

First shescrapeseach plate, 
saucer, pan and platter. Then 
she stacks them—all of a kind 
together. Now she lifts the 
package of Gold Dust off the 
little marble shelf to her left. 
Into her enameled dish-pan 
of hot water goes the table- 
spoonful of Gold Dust. 


On she goes, following this 


rule: First the glasses. Next | 





the silver. Then the cups and 
saucers—saving the greasiest 
dishes till the last. Soon 
Cornelia is done. And you 
don’t wonder when she says, 
on Saturday afternoons, “Use 
Gold Dust for dishwashing 
and have more time for 
Louisa Alcott.” 


For Cornelia has proved to 
herself that her mother was 
right when she said, ‘‘Gold 
Dust takes the grease off 
better and quicker.” 


Don’t you want to see how much dishwashing time Gold 
Dust will save for you? Then get a package at your grocer’s 
—and be sure that it is actually Gold Dust. 


GOLD DUST 


The Busy Cleaner 


Gold Dust is a saponaceous powder with 


unusual cleansing properties. As Gold Dust 
contains no gritty substance, it will dissolve 
thoroughly in either hot or cold water. 


(HECK: FAIR BANK S2kzany 


MAKERS 
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Let the GOLD DUST 
TWINS do your work. 


seine Let Gold Dust 
=~ dissolve the grease 





America and World 
Democracy 


| One has no right to marshal these graye 
| problems unless he sees some possible solution 


| of the danger. But a-solution is within og 


reach. No forecast of the outcome is possible 
without some insight into the material and 
spiritual forces and the principles of civiliz. 
tion and religion that are destined to survive 
and to dominate the race during the coming 
centuries. At this point the struggle is clearly 
between a materialistic interpretation of eyo. 
lution and the Christian interpretation of hu- 
man life. Abraham Lincoln said in opening his 
great debate with Senator Douglas, “If we 
could first know where we are and whither we 
are tending, we could best judge what to do 
and how to do it.” 

The intellectual struggle between the rival 
interpretations of evolution and views of life 
began with the publication of Darwin’s “ Origin 
of Species,” in 1859. Darwin summed up the 
remarkable doctrine that has revolutionized 
the modern world in the phrase, “the survival 
of the fittest.” Darwin selected the word 
“fittest” as the condition of survival because 
the word “strongest” did not quite express the 
full meaning that he had in view; for Darwin 
was a supporter of Christian missions, and did 
not rest in a crude materialism. But inasmuch 
as in his arguments and illustrations he used 
the word “‘fittest” frequently in the sense of 
“strongest,” all thinkers with a predisposition 
toward a materialistic interpretation of science 
began substituting the latter word for the 
former. Upon the other hand, those who 
favored a Christian interpretation of history 
failed to master the truth in Darwin’s volumes, 
but carelessly rejected his entire teaching as 
materialistic, thus joining with the other par- 
ties in fixing a false interpretation upon the 
indisputable facts that Darwin had dis- 
covered. 

The doctrine of evolution was almost imme- 
diately applied to man, and here the white race 
interpreted the doctrine in accordance with its 


| preconceptions. Our race-consciousness had 


led us to the conviction that the white race is 


| the strongest race upon the earth and, under 


the teaching of evolutionary science, is there- 
fore destined to survive and dominate all other 
races. But the German people, with their 


| characteristic thoroughness, made a more logi- 


cal embodiment of the theory than any other 
nation. This found expression in the writings 
of Nietzsche, Treitschke, Bernhardi, and a host 
of lesser thinkers. It was the perception of the 
inherent contradiction between this philosophy 
of forceand the Christian philosophy of love that 
led some Germans, thoroughly saturated with 
scientific materialism, to make a far more vigor- 


| ous and persistent attempt to undermine the 
| historical character of Christianity than any 


other writers. 


The Fate of Aggressive Nations 
NFORTUNATELY, most of the nations in 
modern history have embodied the mate- 
rialistic doctrine of might rather than the Chris- 
tian doctrine of right. The exploitation of Mex- 


| ico by the United States in 1848, the division 
| of Poland between Russia and Germany, 
| the steady conquest of the ruder races of the 


world by England, her greed in thrusting the 
opium trafficupon China, and the single fact that 
all the unorganized portions of our globe have 
been recently divided as spoils among modern 
nations—all illustrate the effect of human 


| selfishness and a false philosophy upon political 


activity. I am convinced that the present 
world war, in which all the aggressive nations 
are being called upon to bear incalculable 
losses, is the answer of Almighty God through 
human history to the doctrine that might 
makes right. : 
Japan’s notable triumph over Russia in the 
war of 1904-05 was the first notice of the re 
volt of the yellow races against the wicked doc- 
trine of white supremacy. Unfortunately, 
however, Japan’s triumphant entrance into 
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gationa! life among the great nations of the 
earth, while serving more thoughtful statesmen 
ys an ominous warning against the “ doctrine” 
that might makes right, was immediately in- 
terprete’| by the partisans of militarism as a 
confirmation of that doctrine. They said at 
once that the doctrine had wider application 
than they realized and that even a ‘despised’ 
golored race which cultivates might to a suffi- 
cient-extent can take its place among the all- 
conquering races of the earth; and Japan her- 
gf, instead of rejecting the false doctrine that 
had tended to keep the yellow races in subjec- 
tion, adopted Herbert Spencer as her patron 
hilosopher and was confirmed by him in a ma- 
terialistic interpretation of evolution. 


The First Law of Nature 

A CLOSER study of science, instead of sup- 

rting the doctrine of selfishness, supports 
the Toctrine of service. It is said that self-pres- 
ervation is the first law of nature. This is a lie 
and comes from the father of lies. Not self-pres- 
ervation, but the preservation of the species to 
which the individual belongs is the first law of 
nature. Grass will defy every effort to prevent 
it bearing seed by immediately starting to grow 
again after every cutting. If it is kept contin- 
ually cut until the summer is passing and the 
fall approaches, it will attempt to head out 
long before it reaches its normal height in order 
that it may bear seed for the preservation and 
propagation of the species. The deepest law 
of animal life is not self-preservation, but the 
law of motherhood or service. 

The law of service is grounded in the very 
nature of life upon our globe because it is essen- 
tial to the life of those who are served. Species 
have increased after their kind; there are prob- 
ably countless stalks of each useful grain, 
like wheat and rice and corn for instance, in 
existence today as compared with a single 
stalk ten thousand years ago. This is due not 
so much to the superior strength of these grains 
in comparison with other grains in which they 
are in competition as to the will and effort of 
the human race for whose existence wheat and 
rice and corn are essential. In the same man- 
ner the political theories and the forms of 
religion that seek the support of man must 
depend for their survival upon their power 
to minister to the race. It is simply be- 
cause democracy appeals to the fundamental 
instincts of humanity, it is because it min- 
isters to the needs and aspirations of the 
peoples of every nation vastly more than autoc- 
racy can ever do, that under the stern law of 
the survival of the fittest autocracy is doomed 
and democracy is certain to survive. 

God is thrusting Christianity into the welter 
of pagan religions and apparently is saying to 
all these rival forms of faith, ‘Serve the world 
or perish.”” The difficulty with polytheism is 
that it tends to prevent the development of any 
strong type, even an outstanding evil type, of 
manhood. Ceres demanded her worship 
through the unremitting cultivation of the soil; 
Mars demanded worship through the neglect of 
the soil by men in order to engage in slaugh- 
ter; Bacchus and Venus demanded worship 
through the neglect of both soil and slaughter 
for the sake of self-indulgence. One who wor- 
ships all pagan gods consequently can not 
become even a strong devil. No strong or con- 
sistent personality is possible to one who ac- 
cepts the pull of the passions in opposite direc- 
Uons, each as the call of a god. Paganism fell 
before Mohammedanism through the latter’s 
use of the sword; but the strength of the Mo- 
hammedan’s right arm, which wielded the 
sword, was due to the fact that he believed in 
one God and held himself in obedience to a 
moral code, which, if it was not lofty, was at 
least single and consistent. But Mohamme- 
danism, with its doctrine of the subjection of 
Womanhood, with its doctrine of human sla- 
very, with its contempt of modern science, with 
its paralyzing doctrine of fate, has lost the con- 
trol even of its own uncounted millions to 
Christian states, simply because in the hard 
struggles of earthly history Christian states 
develop the stronger type of manhood. Who 








Sani-Flush Removes a 
Source of Annoyance 


It rids the toilet bowl of stains, even down to the trap that 
no brush reaches. It makes dipping and scrubbing unneces- 
sary. Just a little sprinkled in the bowl every few days means 
a snowy white, odorless bowl and lighter work. 


Sani-Flush 


cleans without injuring bowl or connections. It is not for 


other cleansing purposes. 


25 Cents a Can 


Sani-Flush is a sanitary necessity wherever there is a toilet. It is 
patented. Nothing else like it. Sold by grocers, druggists, plumbers, 


hardware and general stores. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO., Canton, Ohio 
Canadian Agents, HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Ltd., Toronto 


The Trap that 
Sani-Flush 


keeps clean 
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Insure You 


Against Tire Trouble 


OUR safeguard against a blowout or 
punctured tire when out on a country road 
or in the middle of a crowded downtown 
street, is Goodrich Silvertown Cord Tires. 


The practical immunity of their two-ply, cable-cord 
structure to puncture and stone bruise is your pro- 
tection against long and ill-timed waits for repairs. 


Furthermore, the graceful lines of 

Silvertown Cord Tires give the added 

touch of elegance to mark your car 

as acar of class; and the comfort of 

their matchless resiliency doubles 
the enjoyment of motoring. 


Se 


You never gain the full satisfac- 
tion of a car till you ride on 
the Silvertowns, trademarked 


with the RED-DOUBLE- 
DIAMOND. 


Though they cost more than 
ordinary tires, you can not 
afford to be without their 
ultimate economy. 


The 


B. F. Goodrich Company 
Akron, Ohio 


Also maker of the famous fabric tire, 
Goodrich Black Safety Tread. 
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August Good Housekeeping 


America and World 
Democracy 


doubts that in the long run Christianity with 
its doctrine of the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man, with its open Book, and 


4 |its doctrine of a future life, will supplant alj 


pagan faiths simply because it does more for 
the race that adopts it than any other possible 
competitor? 

Yuan Shih Kai, with an insight into the es. 


yA |sence of Christianity that revealed the re. 


}markable mental grasp of the pagan ruler, saidt 
the Rev. Dr. H. H. Lowry, “ You Christians have 
|brought about this revolution and you must 
therefore, help us in our struggle for the repub- 
\lic.” Dr. Lowry protested that the mission- 


: ® | aries had not meddled in politics and must not* 
: |be held responsible for political changes. Yuan 


Shih Kai answered, ‘“‘ Meddling with politics 
was not essential to the production of a revolu- 
tion; when the Christians came to China pro- 
claiming the Fatherhood of God and teaching 
their converts to say, ‘Our Father who art in 
Heaven,’ they made despotism forever im- 
possible.” 

And Yuan was right. Is it not a remarkable 
comment on the blindness of the political lead- 
ership which maintains autocracy and is com- 
mitted to the doctrine that might makes right 
that it fails utterly to interpret the deeper 
movements of the modern world? If the law 
of service in politics lacks scientific warrant, 
how is it that Washington and Lincoln are 
slowly gaining the political influence among 


: |all races which Alexander and Napoleon are 





losing? If autocracy is grounded in science, 
|how account for the fact that in the stern 
|struggles of the modern world it is swiftly losing 
|its hold upon all races? If democracy und the 
|service of the people are an iridescent dream, 


4 |how explain the fact that already in the twen- 


tieth century despotism has fallen, in Mexico, 
in Turkey, in Portugal, in China, and in Rus- 
sia, and that more than six hundred million 
people in these lands are struggling for repub- 
lican institutions? These nations may be a 


* long way from the goal of “government of the 


| people, by the people, for the people,” but at 
least they demonstrate the fact that humanity 
jis struggling toward that goal. 


Democracy’s Preeminent Duty 
A FINAL maniiestation of democracy must 
result in a juster treatment of the yellow 





| |races. We are not called upon to throw open 


| the United States to the exploitation of all the 
jraces of the earth; upon the contrary, if our 
|country is to render the highest and most last- 
ling service to the worid we must preserve 
| American ideals by stemming our immigration 
tide. How can these ideals be preserved and 
the United States yet deal justly with these 
alien peoples? First, by education and moral 
influence we must lift up and transform the 
black people who are in our midst until they 
can participate on equal terms with us in our 
political and economic struggles. Second, we 
can not justly deny, and we can safely grant, to 
the handful of Chinese and Japanese who are 
now living in the United States the right to be- 
come American citizens if they so desire. 
Third, we can then say to all the nations of the 
earth that in order to preserve American ideals 
we shall admit all races to this country and in 
proportion as these races accept these ideals by 
becoming American citizens; that we will ad- 
mit each year to our country five percent of all 


fi | English, Irish, Danes, Germans, Poles, and all 


other races, including the Chinese and Japa- 
‘nese, who are already American citizens. We 
lare assured that the races of northern Europe 
‘have so largely accepted American citizenship 


that this rule will not cut down immigration 


from these countries by a single person. It will 
|decrease immigration from southern Europe, 
from which we are now receiving our most 
ignorant classes and those least fitted for and 
least willing to accept American citizenship. It 
would promote the incoming of Chinese and 
Japanese upon exactly the same basis as those 
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Shield your Home 


from Disease 


Disease breeding places are in your home, as they are in 
every home. 
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STD 


These places must be kept surgically clean as well as eye-clean, 
or disease germs will breed in countless millions, and menace 
the health of your family and your community. 
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Yet, you can make a better fight against disease than it can 
make against you and yours if you disinfect the danger spots 
frequently with Lysol. 


For germ life is impossible where Lysol is used regularly. 
It kills all germs immediately no matter what their nature. 


Lysol is also invaluable for Personal Hygiene. 
oe 


Disinfectant 


Use it systematically in garbage cans, sinks, drains, r 
toilets, ete., and wherever flies gather and breed. LYSOL 
YN Use it religiously in the sick-room and when- TOILET SOAP 


ever sickness is around. Contains Lysol and there- 
. fore protects the skin from 

. crm ao Lad —_. 

74 4S § rave § 5 » i soot an ealing 

A little goes a long way ; a 25¢e bottk F te roving the 
makes 2 gallons of reliable disin- | (ia TT ee a eae 


fectant, a 50c bottle, 5 gallons. yy S LYSOL SHAVING 
CREAM 


Also contains Lysol, and kills germs 
on razor and shaving-brush (where 
germs abound), guards the tiny cuts 
from infection, and gives the anti- 


—_ Z 
é : Te ‘ Z septic shave. Tell your men folks 
(Len db. clink & about it. 


—— Samples FREE. Send your name and 
< address and we will gladly send 
you free samples of both Lysol Soap 
>~ f ; » and Lysol on a Cream, together 
: Z an, ith i asti , re 
There is but One True Lysol > ; home hygiene. = Sige 
Disinfectant: the product SNe 7 3 —_ — 
made, bottled, signed and : ; z 
sealed by Lehn & Fink. Accept 
g only when offered in original 
yellow packages. Three sizes: 
25¢,50c,$1.00. Sold everywhere § 
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The Westinghouse Automatic 
Electric Range also Beats a Hot 
Stove — The heat is turned on by 
a time-clock, which likewise turns 
it off when the desired temperature 
is reached. Cooking is then done 
as in a fireless-cooker. Write for 
range booklet. 
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Better Than a Hot Stove 


How much better, these hot days, to have the fire way off in the 
central station power-house— 

To have as much of its heat as you need in the iron and none 
in the room— 

To have one iron that stays hot instead of several that must be 
frequently changed— 

To have no fuel waste, no bills to pay for heat that only makes 
you uncomfortable! 

All these advantages and more come with a Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Iron. 

The vital part of an electric iron, of course, is the heating ele- 
ment. Westinghouse Irons have been designed by engineers who 
thoroughly understand the problem of obtaining plenty of heat 


from little current and of putting that heat where it’s needed, all 
over the bottom of the iron. 


Westinghouse Electric Irons are made in three sizes—8-lb., for 
extra heavy work, 6-lb. for general use and 3-lb. for light work. 
The 3-lb. iron is especially adapted to the needs of travelers. 


Sold by light and power companies, electrical dealers, department and hard- 
ware stores. Look for the name ‘‘ Westinghouse.”’ It is your guarantee. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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America and World Democracy 


nations, but the number of 
these people now in the _United States is 
so small that this ratio of admission 
would not endanger im the least any Amer- 
jéan-institutions by the influx of the yellow 
races. . 
Iam assured by those who claim to speak for 
Japan that this solution of the problem will 
prove acc eptable to her, and I can, I am sure, 
say the same for China. At any rate, the pro- 
sal is just, and the United States can face any 
crisis if she has justice on her side. But inter- 
national safety and justice alike demand an 
amendment to our constitution taking out of 
the hands of any state the power to precipitate 
the nation in a war by state legislation which 
violates our international ‘obligations and in- 
sults alien races. All we call for is an extension 
of President Wilson’s guarantee of the right of 
freedom and self-government to all the nations 
of the earth and of his principle of democracy, 
including even the freedom to come to our 


from 9 otner 


Live Out of 


country to all races and nations upon equal 
terms—the “safe and sane” terms just 
outlined. 

Lord Curzon closed his volume on the politi- 
cal problems of the Far East with the quatrain: 


“We sailed wherever ship could sail; 
We founded many a mighty state; 
Pray God our greatness do not fail 
Through craven fear of being great.” 


This is the appeal to England’s ambition, to the 
white man’s lust for conquest. 
American ideals that have been carried to the 
Far East, of the teachers and the missionaries 
who are laboring in distant lands, we would 
prefer to change the quatrain and make it sing: 


We went where ship could never sail; 

We sowed the seeds of Church and State; 
Pray God our greatness do not fail 
Through false ambition to be great. 


Your Garden 


(Continued from page 78) 


The following recipes have been evolved in 
the InsTITUTE to make use of these products, 
without the addition of meat, eggs, or milk in 
any form. Do not discard the bran sifted out 
of the wheat in some cases. Use it in muffins. 


Water Gingerbread with Whole Wheat 
1196 Calories 
! n 2 tablespoonfuls shorten- 
\s ta iful ginger ing 
4 teaspo 11 salt 1 cupful whole-ground 
Y cupful warm water wheat flour - 
1 teaspoonful soda 

Sift ginger, salt, and soda into the molasses, 
add the shortening melted, beat well, and add 
warm water and flour unsifted. Beat thor- 
oughly and bake in a well-greased shallow pan 
ina moderate oven about twenty-five minutes. 


1341 Calories 
Lg teaspoonful pepper 
14 teaspoonful _ kitchen- 
bouquet 
Dash of 
sauce 
Toast 
'4 teaspoonful salt 
Boil the onions. Melt butter, add flour, 
and cook together until bubbling; add water 
gradually, stirring constantly, and cook until 
smooth and thick; add seasoning and boiled 
onions. Serve hot on toast made from Corn- 
Meal and Whole-Wheat Bread. 


Onion Toast 

I pound oni 

4 tablespox 

4 tablespoc 
whole-ground 
flour 

1% cupfuls water 


wheat Worcestershire 


Shortcake with Whole-Wheat Flour 
1516 Calories 
2cupfuls_ sifted _whole- 
ground wheat flour 4 teaspoonfuls 
§ tablespoonfuls shorten- powder 
ing About 1 cupful water 


I teaspoonful salt 
baking- 


Mix and sift the dry ingredients together, 
work in the shortening, softened, with the 
tips of the fingers. When thoroughly blended 
add the cold water to make a soft dough, 
cutting it in with a knife. Divide in halves 
and pat into two round layer-cake tins; bake 
about twenty minutes in a quick oven. Split 
and place sweetened berries or other fruit 
between and on top of the shortcake. 


Corn Fritters with Whole-Wheat Flour 
1498 Calories 
I teaspoonful salt 
14% cupfuls cooked corn 
cut off the cob 
144 cupful cold 
shortening 


a 


a 1] whole-ground 
w 1€ at a iT 
3 teaspoonfu 


, baking- 
powder 


d water 
1 teaspoonful 


Mix the flour unsifted, baking-powder, and 
salt thoroughly together, add the corn, and 
the cold water gradually to form a drop batter. 
Stir in the shortening melted. Drop by spoon- 
fuls into fat heated to 360° F. Drain on paper. 


Green Corn Pancakes with Whole Wheat 
1504 Calories 


3 teaspoonfuls baking- 


powder 


2cupfuls whole-ground 
wheat flour 
1 cupful cooked corn cut 1 teaspoonful salt 
from the cob 1 tablespoonful shorten- 
134 cupfuls water ing 


Mix the unsifted flour, baking-powder, and 
salt thoroughly together, add the corn and the 
cold water gradually until it forms a batter 
that will pour. Stir in the shortening melted. 
Beat well. Bake on a hot griddle. 


Eggplant en Casserole 963 Calories 


2 medium-sized onions 14 cupful tomato soup 

2 small eggplants 1/4 teaspoonfuls salt 

2 tablespoonfuls shorten- 1% teaspoonful pepper 
ing 14 tablespoonfu! butter 

t cupful } 
the cob 


from 4 cupful dry  bread- 


crums 


corn cut 


Pare eggplant and cut in thick slices; steam 
until tender and mash. Cut onions very fine 
and cook in the shortening for ten minutes 
or until yellow. Combine the eggplant, onion, 
corn, soup, and seasonings. Place in a but- 
tered casserole, cover with the crums, and dot 
over with the butter. Brown in the oven. 


CALORIES 
FROM 
PROTEIN 


TOTAL 
CALORIES 
14 lbs. corn-meal 2483 
2 lbs. whole-ground 
wheat flour 
t lb. fresh lima beans 
(shelled) 7° 
2 lbs. eggplant (edi- 
ble portion) 
1 lb. corn (edible por- 
tion, 8 to ro small 
ears) 
1 lb. blackberries 
(about 1 quart) 
t lb. tomatoes 
V6 lb. sugar (1 heap- 
ing cupful) 
V4 lb. butter (or any 
substitutes, other 
fat or oil) 
11% lb. potatoes 
t lb. onions 
14 lb. lettuce 
small head) 
1 lb. rhubarb (edible 
portion, leaves re- 
moved) il 


3340 


(one 


1127calories 11041calories 
Any recipe mentioned in this article-and not | 
sent for a stamped | 


appearing above will be 
envelop. 
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Dizaceas 


A Hot-Weather Necessity 
No Dish Pan Needed 


Less Water Use 

No Towel Required 
Dry Without Wiping 
No Greasy Dish Water 


and Your Hands Stay 
Soft and Velvety 


"Teac Doon 


This remarkable device makes its own soap suds 
which flow through the scrubbing brush, thor- 


4 oughly removing the grease from the dishes. The 


dishes are then rinsed clean with clear water by just 
pressing a button,and dry in the Dish Dryer (which 
we furnish) without wiping. Simple, well-made and 
lasting ;self-cleaning ; uses anv soap; fits any faucet. 

Further information COMPLETE 
on request, or SEND including the Dish 
$5.00 (five dollars) for Washer, the Faucet 
complete outfit. Connection, the 
MONEY REFUNDED Dish Dryer, and 
if not thoroughly satis- One Box of Soap. 
tied after one week's trial. 


HOME HELPS 

fg. Corp. 
Department N 
39 West 38thsSt. 
NewYork,N.Y. 
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Use it in Canning and Preserving 


Not only is this a wonderfully good dish- 
pan but you will find it useful and convenient 
in washing and preparing berries, fruits and | 
vegetables for canning or preserving. } 

‘itsright into your sink. Rubber feet pre- ' 
vent scratching. Dirty water runs through | 
centre outlet and is strained through re- 
movable sliding drawer. 

Nocrevice. Easily kept clean and keeps 
your sink clean. Heavy copper-steel— 
brightly tinned. Will last many years. 


Delivered to You for $1.75 
Send $1.75 and we will deliver—or have 
the nearest dealer deliver—one to your home. 
Ask for descriptions of Amico Broiler Plate | 

and Amico Refuse Can. 
25c¢ additional west of the Missouri River. 
ON 
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Flours 
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Rive, Barley, Rye. Graham Flours. Whole Oat Flour. 
Send for price list and free recipe booklet. 
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The Return 


a score of other chaps after you. It was a 
feather in his cap. It’s not a feather now. 
He’d not forgive, and after a bit he’d get 
to hate—” 

““Then you’re going to tell him?”’ 

Kit Andrews moved to the head of the stone 
stairs. “‘P’raps. I haven’t made up my mind 
yet. Yes, I suppose I shall—one day, when 
I’m in the mood.” 

““You’re—you’re cruel. What has Jim done 
to you? Why don’t you leave us alone?” 

Their faces were quite close to one another. 
And after a moment Jean Rowland fell back 
with a choking cry. They did not speak to one 
another again. Kit Andrews went on down 
the stairs. 

The hall door clicked. 
the fire looked up. 

“‘What a time you’ve been. Women chatter 
so. What was it all about? Sounded like a 
conspiracy.” 

“T don’t know—nothing much—-odd things.” 

“Good old Kit! She always talked nineteen 
to the dozen. But I’m glad she came. It was 
decent of her. She might have had a grudge 
against us both. She used to be jolly pretty 
in the old days. Jenny, why—-what is it? 
What’s the matter?” 

For she had dropped on her knees beside him 
and, with her face hidden against him, shook 
in a storm of silent, passionate weeping. 

“Oh, it’s nothing—nothing. Only I’m so 


The man seated by 


desperately happy, I love you so.” 


IV 


T was a time of healing, but not yet of for- 

getting. Not yet had the world learned to 
pass by the storm’s wreckage in silent, unseeing 
indifference, and there were many who turned 
glances of admiration and compassion on the 
man and woman who walked together in the 
wide sunlit a//ée of the park. The woman was 
pretty, a little common; perhaps, a trifle over- 
dressed, but none the less good to look upon, 
and her companion was a splendid figure of a 
man, tall, broad-shouldered, clean limbed, khaki 
clad. He carried himself well, with his head 
held high, almost as though in defiance, but 
the eyes were blank and fixed, and his stick 
tapped at intervals against the railings. 

‘“She’s stuck to him, anyhow,” people 
thought, and forgave the girl the painted lips 
and the absurd high-heeled boots. At the 
crossing Rowland took her arm. In spite ot 
himself his hold was a little piteous—almost a 
clutch of fear. The darkness was still terrible 
to him, like black wings beating against his face. 

“Queer to think I shall never get across a 
road again without some one’s charity,’ he 
said, and tried to laugh. ‘I can’t get used to 
it. I’m always expecting to wake up.” 

She pressed his arm. ‘‘P’raps you will one 
day. The doctor said you might. It isn’t as 
though your eyes were gone. Just shock: 
that’s what the doctor said.” 

“He said that to put a bit of heart into me. 
But I know better. I’ve just got to grin and 
bear it. It’s difficult at first. I don’t know 
what I should do if it wasn’t for you. When 
Jenny’s at her work, I sit over the fire and 
brood and brood and brood, and get things in 
my head, all sorts of mad things, till I feel ready 
to kill myself or somebody else, and then you 
come along, and I forget. You're a good pal— 
I don’t know why you should be—to me.” 

“I’m fond of you, Jim.” 

“Still?” 

“What do you think?” she gave a little laugh. 
“Do you know I’ve a sort of idea that there 
was a time when we kind of fancied each other.”’ 

He smiled ruefully at her flippant good 
humor. ‘“That’s a long time ago, Kit.” 

“Well, you remember— My word, how I 
howled when I heard about you and Jenny! 
Oh, I don’t mind telling you. It does a man no 
end of good to be told he’s broken some poor 
{cmale heart, and you want a tonic. Not that 
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(Continued from page 34) 
my heart’s broken; I’m as right as rain. But 
I’ve kept a sort of liking for you, old chap.” 

‘“*You’re no end faithful, Kit.” 

She smiled to herself. ‘P’raps Iam. Any- 
how, I’m glad todo what I can. It’s rough luck 
on you, with Jenny having to be away all day. 
It’s enough to give any one the blues. Not 
that it can be helped.” 

His stick struck the pavement with a sudden 
sharpness. ‘‘No, it can’t be helped. I’m use- 
less. Some one’s got to keep things together.” 

“TI thought Jenny had saved a bit.” 

“Yes. I don’t know how; it wasn’t a saving 
time.” 

“Tt was for some people. Chaps I knew— 
munition workers—took in their six quid a 
week. Will Jefferson, for instance, fairly made 
his pile.” 

He stood still. His face was turned in her 
direction. She knew that he was trying desper- 
ately to see ber. 

“What has Will Jefferson got to do with 
Jenny?” he shot out. 

““Nothing. Did I say he had? 
telling you.” 

“Jenny isn’t a man.” He was walking on 
again, faster, so that the high-heeled boots 
beat a tattoo in their efforts to keep pace. 
‘*Women don’t make money like that. And 
Jenny working! It makes me laugh. She was 
pretty and—and she wasn’t made for work, or 
trouble, or anything.” He flung out a groping 
hand. ‘Kit, sometimes I think I’m going 
mad. I was happy at first, but now! I don’t 
know what it is. I’m afraid—all sorts of out- 
rageous ideas come to me. It’s this darkness, 
this not being able to see.” 

They had left the park and the crowded 
thoroughfare behind them, and were in the 
narrow side street of his home. He stopped 
again. His face was white and thin looking. 
“Three blank years is a big slice out of a man’s 
life,” he said, and he had curbed his voice to a 
forced steadiness. ‘‘ You people have gone on 
living, things have happened—I don’t know 
what. Jenny has worked at a factory, but I 
don’t know where. I ask her—and she laughs. 
I’m out of it all—as though I had been dead.” 

The woman pressed a little closer to him. 
‘Poor old Jim, it’s a shame.” 

She knew that he could not see, and yet 
involuntarily she subdued the smile that 
fickered at the corner of the rouged lips. His 
eyes were terrible under the convulsed brows. 

““What’s a shame?” 

“Nothing! I don’t know.” 

““You do know. Every one knows—except 
me. Something has happened.” 

She gave a high uncertain laugh. 
mopey, Jim. Imagining things like that 

“Tt’s not imagining. I can feel it.’ 

‘“‘Suppose—suppose I told you?” 

Suddenly his hand released her. ‘‘No!”’ he 
said between his teeth. ‘*No, I’m not going to 
spy—not like that. I’d rather be a fool.” 

She tossed her head, and they did not speak 
again till they had climbed the long flight of 
stairs, and his key had thrown open the door of 
the little flat. He turned to her then with a 
movement that was almost humble. 

“You'll come in, won’t you, Kit?” 

‘““Thanks. I'd rather not.” 

“You're not angry?”’ 

“No, of course not. Only—Jennv: is due 
back now, isn’t she? I’d rather go.” 

“You'll come tomorrow?” 

“You know I will.” Her lips brushed against 
his cheek. ‘‘J’// play fair.” . 


V 


I was only 


“Vou’re 
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HE two women met at the bottom of the 
stairs. They met every day at the same 
place as though by appointment, but they 
seldom spoke to each other. Jean Rowland’s 
arms were full of flowers, and she was panting 
a little. She pressed back against the wall to 
let the other pass, and they looked at each 


other. There was no feinting, no concealment. 
In Jean Rowland’s eyes there was fear, ques. 
tion, an appeal that was not now for pity, by 
for an answer. 

“Ts it yet?” 

And Kit Andrews smiled.‘ Perhaps!” 

Jean Rowland went on. She was singing 
when she opened the door of the little sitting. 
room. The man standing by the window 
turned, and for a moment she faltered. 

“Late, aren’t you?” 

“Perhaps, I am—a few minutes.” She 
went up to him, holding her flowers to his face 
“Narcissus, Jim; you used to love them go, 
I’ve got a whole armful.” 

For a moment he weakened. In his own 
darkness he had forgotten that it was not com- 
plete. He did not know how much his face 
pressed close to the flowers, betrayed him. 

“T can’t see them! I can’t see them!” 

“But you can smell them, you can feel how 
good they are.” 

“You’re quite poetical these days, Jenny.” 
He drew back a little. The quiver in his voice 
had hardened to a deadly steadiness. ‘They 
must have cost a mint of money.” ; 

‘““I—I didn’t buy them. A friend gave them 
to me.” 

“Oh, a friend?” 

“Yes, Will Jefferson.” She was moving 
nervously about the room. ‘‘He’s been s0 
kind and helpful. He wants to come and see 
you.” 

“Does he? If I could see him, I would. 
I’d—” He broke off choking down the rising 
inflection. ‘Tell him to keep away,” he mut- 
tered. “I’ve got enough to cope with.” 

She did not answer, but began to lay the 
supper. All the time she was watching fur- 
tively, and, with his back toward her, he was 
listening. When the silence became intolerable, 
she began to hum tunelessly, monotonously. 

He threw back his head. ‘You seem very 
happy.” 

““Happy?” Her laugh sounded weak and 
breathless. “Of course Iam. Why shouldn't 
I be?” 

““Vou’ve changed a good deal. Theaters 
and dances—you couldn’t have enough of 
them, and now work, and—and a derelict to 
tow abcut in your spare time. A leopard 
changing his spots isn’t in it.” 

She flushed as though he had struck at her. 
“Why I—I love you.” 

“Do you? A queer thought came to me to- 
day. After all you and I—we hardly knew 
each other at all.” 

“Jim!” 

“Tt’s true. We fell in love, and the falling 
was a quick business. And we made a fine 
couple—people said. We were young and jolly 
and life seemed no end of a good time. And 
that was enough for us. And so somehow, we 
never-really knew each other. For three years 
I’ve been dreaming of you, but it was always 
your face I had in my thoughts, and you, you 
grew sort of dim—and now I’ve come back, I 
can’t see you any more. I don’t know you.” 
Her whisper did not reach him. He did not see 
the piteously outstretched hands. He did not 
know that his own face was convulsed with 
suffering. He gave a little laugh. ‘Sometimes 
I feel as though I—I had been cheated.” 

He heard a knife slip from her hand. He 
heard her coming toward him—stumblingly as 
though she, too, were blind. He waited, the 
rising, tormenting fury in his heart for the 
moment leashed. Then as she touched him, 
it leaped free, striking her brutally aside 


VI 


HE day’s work was over. Little by little 

the dense stream that poured out of the 
factory to join the wider river of the street 
thinned and dried at its source. The gates 
clanged, and the lights in the workshop wil 
dows winked sleepily and went out. 
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E are asked that question frequent- 

ly in regard to Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter, by people who have taken spe- 
cial notice of its even texture and its 
freedom from grit. 

At the Beech-Nut Plant our answer consists in 
showing visitors the remarkable processes by which we 
clean the peanuts used in Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. 
Processes which with extreme care remove all skins; 
dislodge the bitter little hearts; sort out defective ker- 
nels; and absolutely eliminate all grit. 

This extreme care characterizes every process in the 
making of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. 

It begins with the selection of the nuts. Only No. 1 
quality Spanish and Virginia peanuts, the choicest 
grown, are used, and the two kinds are carefully blended 
for the finest flavor. 

This same extreme care characterizes the roasting 
—under steady North light to insure the precise color 
which determines correct roasting. 

It characterizes the careful crushing in ingenious 
machines, specially devised by our engineers, machines 
which with minute exactness add salt as they crush the 
nuts to golden-brown butter. 


BEECH-NwvutrT Pasikinc Com? 


Poe 


“How Do You Make It So Smooth?” 


It characterizes the careful sterilizing of the glass 
jars, and the careful fillng—/from the bottom first, to 
make sure no air staysin. And the careful vacuum- 
sealing, which keeps Beech-Nut Peanut Butter fresh 
and sweet. It is never rancid. 

These are just a few of the reasons why you find 
Beech-Nut different from any other peanut butter. And 
why children like it as well as they like sweets. 

It is nourishing besides. A Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
sandwich contains the same Strength, Heat and Energy 
as a glass of full cream milk. 


It HAS MANY NEw DELICIOUS USES 


The tempting flavor of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is 
enjoyed in many ways besides spread on bread, crackers 
and toast. Cooks are now making peanut butter cake- 
fillings, muffins, soups, stuffed dates, etc. Have you 
any new peanut butter “‘creation”? If so, write us 
about them. If original and thoroughly practical, we 
will gladly pay you for them. 

You can’t begin learning the flavor and the smooth- 
ness of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter too soon. Order a 
jar from your grocer today. Serve it at your next meal. 
And have it on hand for special occasions like parties 
and outings. 


ANY, Can ajyonaanigs, WN. Y. 


Ask Your Grocer About the Superior Quality of 


Beech-N ut Peanut Butter 
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The manager had been the last to leave, and a 
group of factory hands that still lingered gave 
him a friendly greeting as he passed. They 
liked Will Jefferson. His swift, sure rise from 
their ranks to authority flattered them. What 
he had done others“might do. 

It was his custom to stop and speak to one 
or two of the men whom he knew well, but 
tonight he hurried on, with barely a nod of 
recognition, and made his way through the 
crowded streets toward the river. Dusk had 
crept up by now, and a violet mist shrouded 
the solemn utilitarian bridge and the squat 
wharves in a fantastic, unreal beauty. The 
lights of the traffic and the slow moving water 
craft were will-o’-the-wisps, and the home- 
bound stragglers gray ghosts flitting before a 
moist night breeze. 

Jefferson no longer hurried. He walked 
slowly, uncertainly, as though seeking some 
one, until, half-way across the bridge, a stifled 
exclamation of relief escaped him, and he went 
straight forward. He almost ran, and when 
he came to the woman leaning against the 
parapet, her face turned to the river, he was 
breathing heavily, and the hand that touched 
hers trembled. 

“JT almost missed you,” he stammered. 
“You were so small and quiet and dark—like a 
shadow. And I was afraid you wouldn’t wait, 
Jenny. You got my letter?” 

“Ves.” she gave a tired, mirthless laugh. 
“That’s why I’m here. And I—I wanted to see 
you, too. If you had not written, I should have 


done so.” 


“Vou wanted me?” 
“Ves!” 
“And I All these weeks I have been hold- 


ing back. I’ve been watching you. Every day 
I've watched you come to the works, and 
every day you’ve grown smaller and more piti- 
ful. I had thought of seeing you radiantly 
happy. I had hardened myself to it. I didn’t 
know what it meant to see you suffer. What is 
it, Jenny? Why didn’t you send before?” 

“T was hoping.” 

“And now?” 

“IT can’t hope any more.” She shuddered. 
“There never was any hope,” she whispered. 

A brief silence fell between them. His hand 
dosed gently over hers, which lay inert and 
cold on the stone parapet. All the time she had 
not once looked at him, and he knew that she 
was crying. 

“Jenny, little Jenny, don’t! I can’t bear to 
beso helpless. What has happened?” 

“Nothing—nothing.” 

He bent closer to her. 

“No.” 

“Some one else, then?” 

“No one has told him.” 
ate shuddering breath. 


““You’ve told him?” 


She drew a desper- 
‘*But he knows, he 


guesses. Oh, Will, I hadn’t thought of it like 
that. I used sometimes to think it was God’s 


mercy, that after all it wouldn’t matter, that I 
could win him back, so that even if he should 
know, one day he would forgive.’ 

“Forgive?” 

“Yes, forgive. 
so, and he was right. 
isn’t love.”’ 

His grip on her hand tightened uncon- 

sciously. His voice was harsh in its self- 
restraint. ‘‘You should have told him. I 
urged you to. It would have been fairer. 
And he’s a decent fellow. You are unjust to 
him; give him his chance.” 
_ She shook her head. “I couldn’t have done 
it—at first. I was a coward. I was afraid. 
And he was so happy, so proud. It seemed 
easy, just to let things goon. And now I can’t 
because he is decent, because he would forgive 
and set his teeth and pretend. I can’t!” 

“He loves you.” 

Her little jarring laugh hurt him almost 
beyond endurance. ““No, he doesn’t. Isn’t 
that strange? I’m not the woman he chose. 
Because he’s blind, I’ve been able to cheat him. 
And yet, although he doesn’t know what it is, 


Men are different. He said 
And even forgiveness 
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he doesn’t care any more. He can’t bear me 
to touch him. He shrinks, and his eyes are 
always seeking, watching. Almost mysterious, 
isn’t it, as though he could see with his soul?” 

“‘Hush—for pity’s sake!” 

““And Kit—she’s come back. She’s his 
woman. He turns to her, instinctively, like a 
flower to the sun.” Her hard, strained voice 
broke. She was leaning against him, crying 
openly, with a pitiful abandonment. ‘I can’t 
go on any more. I can’t. 
finished!” 


He drew himself up, throwing back his | 


shoulders as though a burden had been lifted 
from them. “Do you mean—you’re going to 
leave him?” 

“T must. It’s the only thing left.” 

“*Will you come to me?” 

She was suddenly very still, arrested, quieted 
by some stabbing thought. 

“‘And cheat you, too?” 

He took her face between his hands so that 
the lamplight fell full upon it. 

“7 know everything, and I love you. I want 
you. 
of that than of anything in all my life.” 

They remained thus for a full minute, facing 
each other, eye to eye, seeking each other. 

“T don’t love you. You've been good to me, 
a friend, but I don’t love you.” 

“T don’t ask it of you. 
you always.” 

Her cheeks were dry now. 
and steady, had burned up the tears. 
but, firmly she freed herself. 

“T’ll come.” 

“Now?” 

‘““Tonight—in an hour.” 

“T will wait here for you.” 


Gently, 


Vil 


. war was that striking?” 
“Seven o’clock. My word—how 
time flies. I ought to have gone hours ago. 
Shows how fascinating you are, old boy.”’ She 
sprang up lightly from the rug where she had 
been crouching, tailor-fashion, and began 
busily collecting her muff and the gold bag 
with its jangling ornaments. A faint breath of 
cheap scent brushed against the man’s face. 
He turned his head, listening, his brows knit. 
“Seven? Why, the factory closes at six.”’ 
t “Don’t you worry. Jenny can take care of 
herself. You can’t expect her to be always at 
your heels, you know.”’ Her tone was concili- 
atory, explanatory. It amused her to think he 
could not see her face. “Jenny’s young. 
wants a bit of life. It’s pretty dull up here.” 
“Ts it? 
Why do you come, then?” 


It’s finished— | 


If you came to me, I should be prouder | 


I want to be good to | 


Her eyes, hard | 








She | 


Yes, I know that; a regular prison. | 


Before she answered, he got up and came | 


toward 
stretched hands. 


her, blundering with groping, out- | 
Deliberately, she set her- | 


self in his path, and cried out in protest when | 


he caught hold of her. 
“Jim, don’t. You’re as strong as a gorilla!”’ 
He grinned. His jaw was set, his face 
flushed and almost ugly. ‘‘ Yes, I’m not quite 
down and out. I’m blind, but I’m not helpless 


not yet. I can get at what I’m after sooner 
or later. It’s not safe to play with me—not 
yet. Why do you come here day after day? 


Do you care a bit?”’ 

‘“*P’raps I do.” 

His grip tightened, but he did not kiss her. 
“*Where’s Jenny?” 

She scowled at him. 

‘“*Where’s Jenny?”’ 

She tried to wrench herself free. 
enough, Jim. I offered to tell you 
you snubbed me. Once is enough. 
dirty work yourself.” 

He laughed. ‘Thanks, I will. You're a 
good sort. I made a mistake—a few years ago. 
Well, it’s never too late tomend.” He caught 
her to him and kissed her savagely. ‘ P’raps 
it’s not so dull up here after all. Jenny shan’t 
have all the fun; two can play at that game.” 


“T don’t know.” 


“That's 
once, and 
Do your 














Summer Treats 
Keep awhole Hormel’s 
Dairy Brand Ham on 
hand, cooked and 
ready. It willsavetime 
and worry. There’s 
no meat comparable to 
it tor flavor and whole- 
some goodness. Noth- 
ing so delicious yet del- 
icate, firm yet tender. 





It comes to you from 
the northwest dairy 
land, raised and pre- 
pared far from ordi- 
~ nary packing places. 
| Smoked over hickory embers to a rare 
| sweetness. No wonder it’s flavory and 
| tender! 


A Double Recipe 


Grill thin slices of cooked ham and serve 
with eggs. Or wrap them around pieces 
of cold meat and serve as “ veal birds.” 


If your quality store cannot supply you, 
send us your dealer’s name. We will 
send you our booklet, “Dainty Ways of 
Serving.”” You'll find it helpful. | 





Geo. A. Hormel & Company 


DEPT. B AUSTIN, MINN. 


The name, ‘“‘Hormel's Dairy Brand,”’ on Pork 
Products is your certificate of QUALITY. 








Gulden’s & 
Mustard 
Makes It Better.” © 


Blended pungency and | 
natural richness set | 


Gulden’s apart from 
ordinary mustards. 
That’s why you can 
use Gulden’s so freely. 


*GULDEN 


reaby TOE MA LJ STAR D 


4IFTY YEARS A FAVORITE. 
In dining cars, hotels and restau- 
rants. Gulden s is the standard 
and is becoming a favorite in the 
home. Gulden s has many uses. 


Your grocer can easily get 
? Gulden's. Insiston Gulden's. 


: Charles Gulden, Inc. 
~ Founded 1867 
; 50 Elizabeth St., N. Y. 


So oe 


“Home-Making as a Profession” 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook — it’s FREE. Home 
study Domestic Science courses. | For home- 
making, teaching nd well-paid _ positions. 


Am. School of Home Econcmics, 507 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Don’t risk your 
delicious preserves for 
half a cent ajar 
A cheap rubber ring may last 


a year under favorable circum- 
stances, but it is more likely to 
crack and let in air, tainting 
the sweetness of the fruit and 
often actually spoiling it. 


e000 cK 


are safe 
They absolutely protect your 


fruit not only for one year, but 
until you want to use it. The 
thick, strong red rubber always 
makes a perfect seal. 


GOOD LUCK RUBBERS 
fit all standard jars 


Send a 2c stamp for the new edifion of our booklet 
**Good Luck in Preserving,”’ with delicious new 
recipes, and instructions for the Cold Pack method 
of canning. Also 80 assorted gummed labels. If 
your grocer does not keep Good Luck Rings, add 
10c in stamps for a sample dozen, 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. Dept. 7 


AERA 


a= ravers. 
( i” 


\ 
N 
Sy 
The “ National "" Way makes canning easy, 
quick and economical. Can fruits, vegetables, 
meats with full flavor—no -poilage. An econom- 
ical necessity for home and commercial uses. 
$18.00 outfit ample for home or small garden. 
Capacity 200 to 400 cans per day. Order now 
for immediate shipment. 
* Approved by Good Housekeepi.g Institute 


NORTHWESTERN STEEL & IRON WORKS 
813 Spring St., Eau Claire, Wis. 


pene STEAM PRESSURE 
maine CANNING OUTFITS | & 


SEVEN-CENT MEALS 


$1.50 per week per person; 42 meals with rec- 
ipes and directions for preparing each. 0c. 
or FREE for names of two friends. 

Am. School Home Economics, 507 W. 69th Street, Chicago 
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| she saw who stood in her way. 





The Return 


He released her with a movement almost as 
violent as that with which he had seized her. 
“You'd better clear out now.” 

Her hand was on the door. She looked back 
at him, mockingly, triumphantly. 
| “Yes, I'd better. Jim, you’re a bit of a 

brute, but I rather love you—and—and—it’s 
a dirty shame. Good night.” 

She hummed to herself as she went down the 
| empty stairs. The yellow light from the hall- 
| lamp showed her with smiling lips, which did 

not lose their subtle meaning curve even when 

Usually they 
Tonight Jean 





passed each other in silence. 
Rowland held her ground. 
“T want to speak to you a moment,” she said. 


| She held out a detaining hand, and there 


was something in the gesture that checked 
the other’s gibing answer. It was very quiet 


| and full of a pathetic, unconscious dignity. 


“T want to tell you. I am going away to- 


| night—with Will Jefferson.” 


“You!” 

“Yes, I want you to tell Jim—make him 
understand I never really cared. I’ve been 
carrying on all the time. Don’t tell him about 


| the—the other thing—for his sake. It won’t be 
| necessary any more.” 


Kit Andrews narrowed her eyes. She was 
recovering herself, feeling her ground, calculat- 
ing swiftly. 

““What’s the game, eh?” 

“He'll be free—quite free. He won’t have 
to pretend to be sorry—or anything. He’ll be 
able to put me out of his mind. You were 
quite right: it was cheating him. So now Iam 
trying to make up for it. You'll help me. It 
doesn’t matter what you feel against me. It’s 
for Jim.” 


“Oh, yes, of course. It’s a good idea of 


| yours.” 


“So you'll tell him?” 

“Anything to oblige. Is that all?” 

“Yes, that’s all.” 

“Well—I mustn’t keep you. You’re in a 
hurry, I expect. Soam I. Good luck!” 

She went on her way, her gold chains jan- 
gling, her high heels tip-tapping on the pave- 
ment. She was still smiling to herseli—only 
more broadly, showing her white teeth in an 
open enjoyment. It was all very funny—like 


| one of her favorite plays. Tomorrow she would 


find Rowland alone. He would ask her to be 
his wife—a blind man’s wife!—and very re- 


| gretfully she would make him feel the engage- 
| ment ring on her finger. 


Yes, of course, she had been sorry for him. 
Then, setting one thing against another, they 
would be quits. 


Vil 


EAN had thought it would be easy, now 
that she had made up her mind. But there 


| was something in the room which she had not 


| when she entered he did not turn. 


| could not see what. 


| alone with love. 


reckoned with. She did not know what it was. 

Outwardly things were the same. The fire 
burned with a friendly brightness, the curtains 
were drawn, shutting out the night. It should 
have been very peaceful. And yet the stillness 
seemed unreal, the peace a suffocating tension. 

Her husband had his back toward her, and 
He was 
working at something with bent head; she 
She watched him. Her 
heart beat with heavy blows that seemed to 
echo through her whole body. She could not 
have spoken, for a hand was at her throat, 
choking her. Her resolution turned sick—not 
In a moment she had grown 


| afraid. 


“Late, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, a little.” 

“Kept at the office, I suppose?”’ 

“No.” 

“Where have you been, then?” 

She knew then that the final issue was at 
hand. She was to tell him the truth. His voice 
was quiet and level, like the voice of a judge. 


“With Will Jefferson.” 

“Ah, yes, of course.” 

He went on with what he was doing, and 
crossed to the inner door, which led into 
bedroom. In frenzied haste she began to gath 
a few things together, and as she worked 
thought she heard a sound, the turning of a 

But when she came back, he was still sta 
ing by the fire, his back toward her. : 

“Where are you going?” 

She tried to laugh. “I? Why, nowhere, 

“Don’t lie. Where are you going?” 

She drew herself up. “I am going to 
Jefferson.” ; 

“You think so? You’ve had enough of 
here?” : 

“Ves,” she breathed. 

“Dull work nursing a blind dog, eh?’ 

“Ves, I—I’m sick of it.” 

“‘So you’re going to cut loose?” 

She made a desperate effort to speak, but hg 
lips and throat were dry. She knew now th 
the tension had been real and that they wereg 
the breaking-point. She reached the dog 
The handle turned uselessly. - 

“Jim!” 

He turned at last. She knew then why § 
had kept his back toward her. His face y 
distorted, almost unrecognizable. The 
were bloodless, the veins of his forehead stog 
in black, swollen lines. 

“Wait! I’ve not had my say yet. You'’y 
had enough, have you? You’re sick of it, am 
I—I gave my sight! I’ve rotted three yearsif 
a prison camp! I’ve dreamed of you, I'v 
had faith—yes, though everything in 1 
knew what you were! I’d learned scmethig 
out there. I’d found out what mattered, 
I’d married a pretty face—and it wasn 
enough. I fed on your prettiness—and 
starved me.- I tell you, I tried to believe, bul 
I couldn’t; and when I came back I knew 
felt it! My God! What could I have e 
pected? <A painted, empty-headed, empty 
hearted doll doesn’t become a woman, isn’t 
comrade; it’s a toy for fair weather, to bé 
smashed and flung aside when—” He camé 
toward her. He was reeling like a drunkard 
gasping, stumbling against chairs and table 
‘And now you’re going. But it’s not so simp 
as that. When I gave all I had to give, yo 
snatched what you could get. While I rotte 
there, you had your good time; and when 
came back, you lied to me, you fooled me. Ant 
I’ve eaten my heart out, and now I've h 
enough, too. Creatures like you aren’t fit t 
live. I’ve had enough. I’m going to make 
end—” He had found her now and seized hé 
and flung her from the door. “I’m going 
make an end!” he screamed. 

She turned to meet him, and then for the 
first time she cried out. And as suddenly ht 
voice died into stricken silence. He was look 
ing at her, his wide-open eyes rested on het 
face. No longer were they sightless. ' 
doctor’s disdained prophecy had come trué 
But vision only brought him greater agon: 
“Jean! Oh, my God!” he cried. ; 

She turned slowly and went up to the table 
then sank down, hiding her face between het@ 
hands. “Jim, I didn’t want you to know. Yo 
had been so proud of me. It was an explosioif 
—at the factory. I wanted to set you free. 
couldn’t bear that you should loathe me. I 
used to matter to you—so much.” : 

It was very still; the fresh, sweet stillness 
that comes after the storm. He came towatt 
her at last, waveringly, like some one who hag 
risen from a long illness. His eyes had a daw 
zled look, as though a great light had beet 
poured into them. He stood beside her, ang 
something slipped from his hand and clat 
tered to the ground. 

“T meant to kill you,” he muttered. 
meant to kill you. You seemed so worthle 
and I loved you—and—I am so proud.” 

_ Helaughed brokenly and knelt down and took 
her face between his hands. His own cheeks 
were wet as he kissed the white, terrible scars 
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